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FIELD AND GRAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

On Saturday, Idtli August, 1920, a middle-aged Scotswoman 
named Flora Munro, the widow of a Brighton coal merchant, 
left London for a holiday in her native country. She acted 
as housekeeper to a family called Sinclair, living at 3 Manson 
Place, Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, and had been several 
years in their employment. Her only child, a daughter of 
seventeen, Irene Violet, made her home with her mother, and 
went daily to her work as a shorthand-typist. 

Mrs. Munro travelled by sea, being seen oif at Wapping 
Pier by her sister, Mrs. Winter, and Irene. Aunt and niece 
parted company after the boat had sailed about mid-day. 
Irene returned to 3 Manson I’lace, where she spent the week- 
end in completing preparations for her own holiday which 
was due to commence on Monday, 16th August. There had 
been some discussion concerning the desirability of the girl 
accompanying her mother, but Irene preferred to go by herself 
to the seaside. The previous summer she had stayed at 
Brighton alone, and this year she decided on Eastbourne for 
her fortnight’s liberty. She knew nobody there, and, so far as 
was known, had no motive in selecting it above any other 
holiday resort. She did not make any inquiries or arrange- 
ments beforehand about accommodation, though Mrs. Sinclair, 
her mother’s employer, gave her the address of rooms, telling 
her that if the landlady could not take her in she would 
recommend her somewhere else. 

Irene Munro rose at 5-30 a.m, on Monday, went to Victoria 
Station, and there caught the 7-20 train, reaching Eastbourne 
about ten o’clock. From a letter* written by her to her mother 
three days late r, it appeared that on her arrival she found 

* See Appendix. 
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holiday accommodation at a premium, and spent the greater 
part of the Monday in a vain quest for lodgings. About 4-30 
in the afternoon she was walking along Seaside, a road in a 
working-class district^ when a card advertising a bed-sitting- 
room, displayed in the window of a small end house, attracted 
her attention. She rang the bell at 393 Seaside, and inquired 
of the landlady, Mrs. "Wynniatt, whether she could put her 
up. Irene Munro explained that she was a typist on holiday 
and not in a position to pay a great deal. Mrs. Wynniatt 
showed her the room, a single-bedded one on the ground floor, 
and agreed to let it to her for a week from the following day 
(Tuesday, 17th August). The charge for the room, bed, and 
breakfast, was 30s. When paying Mrs. Wynniatt a pound 
as deposit, Irene Munro took the money out of a brown 
leather purse which she kept in a handbag. The landlady 
did not bestow any particular attention on this bag, nor 
was she able to describe it afterwards, but she received the 
impression, subsequently found to be erroneous, that the purse 
contained a number of Treasury notes, at least seven or eight. 
The room was occupied for the Monday night, so Mrs. 
Wynniatt escorted Irene Munro to a neighbour’s house a few 
doors away, and Mrs. Baulcomb promised to take her in until 
next morning. After these arrangements were concluded, 
Irene went back to Eastbourne, and did not reappear at 
1 Herman Cottages, Wartling Road, until between 9-30 and 
10 at night. She retired at once to bed, having presumably 
had supper in the town. 

Hext day (17th) the visitor paid half-a-crown for her 
night’s accommodation and left Mrs. Baulcomb’s at 9-15 a.m. 
The only person she spoke of to her temporary hostess was 
her mother, a brief mention that she had written to inform 
her of her safe arrival. At 9-30 a young naval stoker, named 
William Putland, enjoying sixteen days’ leave at Eastbourne, 
chanced to be on the beach, a few hundred yards from the 
respective houses of Mrs. Baulcomb and Mrs. Wynniatt. He 
was one of a crowd of people watching a seaplane taking up 
passengers. As it returned to the shed, Putland noticed a 
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girl lying on the beach close beside the latter building. She 
was wearing a green^ three-quarter-length velour coat, with 
a collar, cuffs, and border of black fur. Putland was near 
enough to see her face when she stood up, but did not particu- 
larly note her features. The vivid colour of the coat, however, 
attracted his attention, and when he saw it on two subsequent 
occasions he had no doubt that each time the wearer was this 
same girl. 

Irene Munro, dressed in a short-sleeved frock trimmed with 
gold braid, arrived at Mrs. Wynniatt's about 10-30 and break- 
fasted there. In the course of the morning she went to fetch 
her suitcase from Mrs. Baulcomb’s, and returned with it at 
12-30. She stayed in till 2-30, when she announced her inten- 
tion of having some lunch, presumably in Eastbourne. She 
did not come back to her lodgings until ten o^clock at night. 

The girPs movements, later carefully checked, revealed 
that on the Tuesday she paid a couple of visits to a Jeweller^s 
shop in Eastbourne where she bought a gold pencil-case, 
alleging that it was a present for her uncle. She reported the 
transaction to Mrs. Wynniatt, but the latter was not shown 
the article as it had been sent direct from the shop to its 
recipient. In Irene Munro's letter to her mother, written, 
as previously mentioned, on Thursday, 19th, she stated that 
on the Tuesday she had been to Beachy Head, and she also told 
Mrs. Wynniatt this after her return. To neither did she say 
whether she went in the company of anybody, but the landlady 
took for granted that she was by herself. She explained that 
she had lost her way and taken a short-cut across the golf- 
links. On Wednesday (18th) she went out after breakfast, 
reappearing about 1 p.m. During the afternoon she left her 
lodgings between two and three o’clock and did not return 
until 10 p.m. She informed Mrs. Wynniatt that she had been 
to Pevensey, and seemed amused at having lost a heel and a 
button off one shoe. Directly after she came in she went out 
again to the post, hut was only absent for a few minutes. 

On Thursday (19th) Mrs. Wynniatt was told by Irene 
Munro about 10-80 a.m. that she thought of walking to 
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Hampden Park. This was inland, roughly a mile or two away, 
and lay in a quite opposite direction to that which she was 
subsequently proved to have taken later in the day. During 
the morning she wrote to her mother, and mentioned in the 
letter that she was sitting on the beach as she penned it. 
Between 1-30 and 1-45 she came back to 393 Seaside, and 
remained there until she went out once more about 2-45. 
Since the beginning of the week the house had been in the 
hands of painters. These two men had seen Irene Munro 
and knew that she was Mrs. Wynniatt’s lodger. One of them, 
Frederick George Rogers, happened to be working at the gate 
and opened it for the girPs exit. She walked away in the 
direction of the Archery, a tavern some 69 yards distant from 
the house. A few minutes later she reappeared and explained 
to Rogers that she had come to fetch her coat. Rogers 
asked whether she would require one as it was a warm after- 
noon, but Irene replied that she might be out late, whereupon 
he answered, I think you are wise.^' This remark was 
audible to Mrs. Wynniatt, who was in a room adjoining 
Irene’s. She heard the girl go into her bedroom, and after 
remaining there for a brief time, leave the house again. Irene 
was noticed by Rogers to be now wearing a green coat, and 
he also saw that she took the same direction as she had done 
just before, i.e., towards the Archery. 

Rodgers’s fellow-workman, a youth named Verrall, was on 
a ladder, painting the outside wall of the house. A garden 
and a short passage divided it from the road. From his 
elevation he saw Irene Munro go out, return, depart again, 
and a little later the sound of a laugh attracted his attention 
to three people walking past. Yerrall looked down over the 
intervening shrubs and recognized Irene Munro as the person 
who had laughed. She was with two men. Both were 
unknown to Verrall, but he saw the girl quite plainly when 
she turned her face towards the house in going by. Verrall 
was unable afterwards to describe her dress, nor did he see the 
face of either of her companions. He received the impression 
that both wore grey suits and ng hats. All three went ojS 
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in tlie direction of the Crumbles, an unfrequented part of the 
shore between Eastbourne and PeYensey Bay. 

Irene Munro had said nothing to her landlady about not 
coming bach to her lodgings. Her luggage and small personal 
possessions were left there. Mrs. Wynniatt expected her at 
any time, but the afternoon and eyening wore on and she did 
not return. The landlady stayed up till midnight, by which 
hour there was still no sign of her, and she continued absent 
the whole of the following day (Friday). Mrs. Wynniatt 
was a busy woman. She did all the cooking for the household, 
and herself waited on her lodgers, so she had had very little 
conversation with the young girl, who did not even give her 
London address. Beyond alluding to the nature of her work, 
and the fact that her mother was in Scotland and had wanted 
her to go with her, Irene Munro had told Mrs. Wynniatt 
nothing of her private affairs. She had, however, happened to 
mention some friends living at Brighton, and the landlady 
concluded that her non-appearance was due to her having gone 
to see them. Hot until Saturday morning did Mrs. Wynniatt 
anticipate any ill befalling her, though she consulted her 
husband as to the necessity of locating Mrs. Munro with a view 
to informing her of her daughter’s non-return. The post on 
Saturday brought a registered letter for Irene, which Mrs. 
Wynniatt thought advisable to open. This letter, from Mrs. 
Munro, contained 80s., and furnished the Wynniatts with 
her temporary address at Edinburgh. They decided to tele- 
graph to her, but before doing so Mr. Wynniatt chanced to 
glance at the day’s issue of a local newspaper. That organ 
announced that the previous night a woman’s body had been 
discovered buried on tbe Crumbles. Mr. and Mrs. Wynniatt 
went at once to the police station where they communicated 
the fact of their lodger’s absence. Accompanied by her 
husband, Mrs. Wynniatt visited the mortuary and was shown 
the remains of the Crumbles victim. She was horrified to see 
in her the girl who had come to lodge at her house a few 
days earlier. The face was so badly disfigured by the violence 
which had killed her that her landlady found recognition 
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di£fi.ctilt, but the clotbes wbicb tbe dead woman bad worn were 
unmistakable, notably tbe green coat. Wbo was Irene Mnnro’s 
murderer, and wbat bad been bis motive for tbe crime ? 


II. 

Amongst tbe many visitors to Eastbourne tbat summer were 
a Mrs. Weller, wife of a Lewisbam postmaster, and tbeir 
schoolboy son William. On Friday, 20tb August, tbe two 
decided to picnic on tbe Crumbles. About 3-30 in tbe after- 
noon tbe tbirteen-year-old lad, running along tbe rough 
sbingle, tripped and almost fell over some object partly buried 
in it. From youthful curiosity be stopped to investigate, and 
found a human foot, clad in a black stocking, without any 
shoe. His mother, apprised of this exciting discovery, was 
much upset, and immediately took him back to their lodgings. 
She told tbe landlady, Mrs. Lamb, wbo passed on the informa- 
tion to her husband, a carpenter and joiner, when be returned 
from work at 5-30. Mr. Lamb did not believe for a moment 
that a body could be buried there, but in order to satisfy Mrs. 
Weller, be armed himself with a small garden trowel and, 
accompanied by William Weller, went to tbe spot. It was 
then about 7 p.m., and the Daylight Saving Act being in 
operation, still light. Tbe foot was in the same position. 
Mr. Lamb removed some of tbe sbingle and disclosed the body 
of a young woman clad in a green coat with trimmings of 
imitation black fur. Her black hat was over her face, tbe brim 
weighted down by a large stone. When Mr. Lamb lifted tbe 
bat, be saw that the face and bead were shockingly injured, 
Tbe fur collar of tbe coat covered tbe mouth. With commend- 
able common sense be touched nothing else, replaced tbe bat, 
and dispatched tbe boy Weller to inform tbe police. Whilst 
be awaited tbeir arrival, Mr. Lamb looked round for a possible 
weapon with wbicb tbe crime might have been committed, 
and discovered, 2 yards from tbe body, an iron-stone brick, 
32 lbs. in weight, covered with 8 ins. of sbingle. This was 
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afterwards seen to bear blood-stains. He came across no bag, 
purse, or money. 

Inspector Cnnnington, of tbe Eastbourne County Borongb 
Police, accompanied by a sergeant, a constable, and William 
Weller, arrived about eight o'clock. He found Mr. Lamb, 
who showed him the body lying in a hollow of the beach. The 
shingle covering it was about 6 ins. in depth on the upper 
part of the body and chest, more shallow over the feet and legs, 
and towards the extended right leg very shallow. When the 
inspector uncovered it further, he saw that the woman was 
lying on her left side, with her right leg and left arm extended, 
her left leg bent under the right one, and her right arm bent 
across her chest, so that the hand came underneath the left 
arm. The body was fully clothed with the exception of the 
missing shoe from the right foot, hut the coat was folded back 
about 6 ins. from the thigh, exposing it, and the dress and 
underclothes were even farther up than the coat. 

Beyond lowering the latter for the sake of decency, the 
inspector touched nothing. He left a constable in charge, 
and bicycled to Pevensey to summon Superintendent Willard, 
of the East Sussex Police, as the body had been found Just 
outside the Eastbourne police area. Inspector Ounnington also 
communicated with Dr. Oadman, police surgeon, and returned 
with him to the spot. The doctor arrived about eleven o'clock, 
accompanied by a nurse, who took notes. He examined the 
body, under the light of an acetylene lamp, and formed the 
impression that the woman had been killed twenty-four hours 
previously. The body was then taken in an ambulance to the 
mortuary at Eastbourne Town Hall where it was undressed* 
The deceased girl had been wearing the green coat, a grey 
coat-frock, a blue petticoat, “ wbat is called a camisole, or 
something of that sort," white calico combinations, buttoning 
at the hack, garters, black stockings, and a black velvet shoe on 
the left foot. (The right-foot shoe was afterwards found near 
where the body had been buried.) She was menstruating, and 
her combinations and a diaper were both stained. The latter 
was in exact position. The girl's hair was matted with blood. 
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In the pocket of her dress was a small white paper bag which 
looked as though it had held sweets. The cause of death, it 
was subsequently agreed by the medical men who examined 
the body, had been violent blows on the face and head. There 
were no signs of assault. 


III. 

The local police, realizing early the seriousness and com- 
plexity of the case, lost no time in enlisting the help of 
Scotland Yard. On Saturday (21st) a representative, Chief 
Inspector Mercer, arrived at Eastbourne, and proceeded to 
interview all persons likely to throw any light on the crime. 
Mrs. Wynniatt was unable to give him much information 
about Irene Munro. She stated that whilst under her roof the 
girl had been reticent concerning herself, quiet, well (‘on- 
ducted, inoffensive, and received no visitors. She was lent no 
latchkey, so could not have admitted anyone unknown to Mrs. 
Wynniatt, as the latter or her husband always locked the 
street door at night. Several letters came for Irene, and it 
transpired subsequently that she herself had written to various 
people, intimating her safe arrival at Eastbourne. These 
included her mother, Mrs. Sinclair, and a girl-friend, Ada 
Beasley. A letter from Mrs, Sinclair, found at her lodgings, 
informing Irene that a ring which she thought she had lost had 
been discovered at Manson Place, gave the police her London 
address, and Mrs, Munro^s letter to her daughter, which 
arrived on the Saturday, also furnished them with the mother 
whereabouts. The Edinburgh police authorities were com*- 
municated with and requested to ask Mrs. Munro to come to 
Eastbourne to identify the deceased, but the reply received 
stated that she had gone to Glasgow, and her address there 
was not known. ^ The Sinclairs, approached By Scotland Yard, 
declined to visit the mortuary, so matters were temporarily 
at a deadlock. Ultimately Mrs. Munro was located, and 
arrived on the Sunday (22nd), but prior to this, at her sister's 

wish, Mrs, Winter travelled down from London and saw the 
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body. Slie recognized it immediately as tbat of ber niece^ 
Irene Mnnro, and stated tbat she bad last seen ber alive a week 
previously after tbey botb saw Mrs. Munro off at Wapping 
Pier. Mrs. "Winter could not account in any way for tbe 
tragedy. "When tbey parted tbe girl bad been perfectly well 
and was apparently looking forward to ber holiday. 

Early on tbe Saturday Inspector Mercer visited tbe scene 
of tbe crime. The Crumbles was a stretch of shingle, several 
miles in length, from Eastbourne to Pevensey Bay, and about 
a mile in width from tbe sea to tbe main road on tbe north 
side. There were houses at intervals along each side of this 
road, but the Crumbles was entirely beach. Sheds and cottages 
were the nearcvst dwellings. On account of its comparative 
solitude it was a favourite resort for courting couples, but 
pedestrians found it disagreeable because of the roughness 
underfoot. Locally its reputation was not too good. People 
known as the Eastbourne foxes were alleged to go there 
to spy in the hope of witnessing some immorality, and then 
profiting by levying blackmail. The hole where the body had 
been buried was 700 or more yards distant from the sea, some 
4 ft. in depth, and in width 14 by 17 ft. It was all shingle at 
the sides, top, and bottom. Twenty yards away a railway- 
line crossed the Crumbles. This was often utilized by persons 
disliking to walk over the shingle, but its main object was as 
a track for convoying ballast. Men were employed in loading 
trucks with this, and after their work was finished they would 
wait in a derelict railway^carriage near-by, used as a hut for 
meals or a shelter during bad weather, until an engine fetched 
them. As a rule the engine came about 8-30 each afternoon. 

In the course of his inquiries the Scotland Tard representa- 
tive interviewed five men who had been working on the 
Crumbles the day of the murder. After dinner they were sit- 
ting in the hut, which had a view towards the railway-line. 
Two men and a girl passed in front of the hut, coming from the 
direction of Eastbourne. They were walking between the 
metals of the four-foot way, the girl and one man together, the 
other man slightly in the rear. The first man, the shorter 
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of tte two, liad Ms arm round tte girFs waist, and all tMee 
seemed very Jolly and excited/^ So Mlarions in fact were 
tie trio tiat a suspicion of tieir sobriety crossed tie mind of 
one eye-witness. The girl looked in at tie window of tie iut 
and smiled as sie passed. Tie incident was further impressed 
upon tie memories of all tie hut’s occupants by tie fact that 
sie had been playing with a stray kitten, and tie taller of 
her companions put it down inside the doorway, saying: 

Here’s a kitten for you.’’ The three walked on in tie direc- 
tion of Pevensey, which was also the same direction as tie 
hole where Irene Munro’s body was afterwards found. Between 
3-40 and four o’clock the workmen went away on the engine. 
They saw no other woman pass that afternoon. Some of them 
noticed that the girl was dark, with good teeth, and wore a 
black hat, but nothing special about either of tie men had 
struck any of them. Tie man walking with tie girl carried a 
stick. They thought that he was wearing a blue suit and 
his associate a grey one. Inspector Mercer took statements 
from all five, and later they were shown tie remains in tie 
mortuary. Each unhesitatingly identified tie body of Irene 
Munro as the girl whom they had seen with tie two men on 
tie afternoon of Thursday. 

The same day (Saturday, 21st August) a post-mortem 
examination of the body was made in tie afternoon by Dr. 
Adams, surgeon to the County Borough Police. Dr. Oadman 
was present and assisted, though he stated later that his r61e 
had been mainly that of a spectator. Dr. Adams found on 
tie right temple, a short distance from tie eyebrow, a small 
wound of a lacerated character, an irregular penetrating wound 
on tie lip, and to tie left of the lip a smaller wound. There 
was a fracture of tie upper and lower jaws, tie upper Jaw 
being broken inwards, two teeth missing, and two others forced 
in. Great violence must have been applied to cause these 
injuries. There were additional wounds to tie left cheek, 
extending to tie temple and beyond tie ear. Tie organs were 
healthy, the body being that of a well-nourished, strongly 

made, muscular girl. Half-way up tie inside of tie right 
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tMgii there was a small scratcli. The girl was not a virgin, 
though there were no active signs of pregnancy. The cause 
of death was shock, following unconsciousness produced by an 
injury to the left side of the head. The fracture of both 
jaws and the missing teeth and injured lip were due to a How 
from some sharp instrument, possibly a stick with a point. 
Dr. Adams was of opinion that more than one blow might 
have been struck before the iron-stone brick completed the 
fatal injuries. He formed the view that the body had been 
moved after death in order to facilitate tbe hasty burial. 

IV. 

Late on Saturday evening the following statement was 
issued by the police to the press: — 

Deceased is Irene Munro, aged between 20 and 25. She 
described herself as a typist. She has been working in Oxford 
Street, London, and has resided in Queen^s Gate, London. 

The police are satisfied that it is a clear case of murder, and 
are endeavouring to trace two men who passed along the railway- 
line across the Crumbles towards Pevonsey between 3 and 4 p.m. 
on Thursday, and also the owner of a nearly full-grown sandy 
kitten which had been left at a hut on the Crumbles. 

After Mrs. Munro bad arrived at Eastbourne and identified 
her daughter's body, a second police statement was published 
in the press : — 

The police have interviewed the mother of the deceased girl, 
Irene Munro, who was eighteen years of age. Her movements 
during Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday have been traced. 

At 4 p.m. on Thursday she was seen walking along Seaside 
past 393 Seaside, where she was residing. She was with two fairly 
tall young men dressed in grey suits of herring-bone pattern. 

Just prior to this she had come out of the house and had turned 
towards Eastbourne, apparently to meet these two men, neither 
of whom were wearing hats. Almost immediately afterwards she 
came back and walked towards the Crumbles, the three being in 
conversation together. 

The deceased always carried a faded blue silk handbag, about 
9 inches long and 6 inches wide, with a plain white metal snap 
fastening. The bag had a handle which passed over the arm, the 
handle being mad© of the same material as the bag. 
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She habitually wore a 9 -carat gold ring with a round cluster 
of four, five, or perhaps sis small brilliant white stones. She is 
believed to have had between £2 and £2 10s. in her possession on 
Thursday morning. The bag, ring, and money cannot be found. 

The police are anxious to trace these articles (which can be 
identified), and also the two men described. 

Two of these clues — the sandy kitten and the missing ring 
— proved abortive. The kitten was a stray, wandering about 
the neighbourhood, and Irene Munro had not brought the 
ring with her to Eastbourne. Mrs. Munro stated that in the 
girPs last letter to her, written on the morning of the day 
on which she met her death, she had explained that her holiday 
expenses were considerable, reducing her finances to about 
55s., and asked her mother to send her some money. If 
robbery had been the motive for killing her, her murderer 
must have been greatly disappointed at the contents of her 
bag. Three days after the murder a bunch of keys, identified 
as Irene Munro^s, which she kept in this bag, were found by 
an Eastbourne holiday-maker not far from the scene of the 
crime. The police inclined to the theory that her assailant had 
thrown them away after appropriating the bag and its other 
contents. 

The murder, taking place at the height of the holiday 
season, aroused an enormous amount of excitement and specu- 
lation in Eastbourne. The place was full of rumours. People 
alleged that they had seen Irene Munro having tea with a 
man in a tea-garden, or sitting opposite to another man in a 
local railway-train, or between two men in a motor late on 
the Thursday night. There proved to be nothing in these 
stories, but they did not make the task of the police any easier. 
A mysterious black fluid taken from the girPs stomach was 
found, after analysis, to be harmless, and her supposed 
diary, which Mrs. Wynniatt saw her writing up, resolved 
itself into a commonplace book in which she Jotted down 
items that chanced to interest or amuse her. Everything was 
done to endeavour to identify her as a girl seen with a man 

or two men prior to her death. Her pictures were shown on 
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the screen at local cinemas, and a dummy figure, dressed in 
her clothes, with the head of the dead girl superimposed on 
it, was photographed and given wide publicity. Bloodhounds 
were taken to the scene of the murder, without any result, 
and at a spiritualistic seance held on the Crumbles Irene 
herself, alleged to be speaking through a medium, proved 
excessively disappointing and unhelpful in the matter of 
solving the riddle of her own death. 

Chief Inspector Mercer instituted searching inquiries into 
the victim’s antecedents, character, and circumstances. It 
appeared that Irene Munro was born at Brighton on 23rd 
November, 1902, being within three months of her eighteenth 
birthday when she met her death. She looked much more 
than her actual age, people usually taking her for about 
twenty-five. When she was six she moved to London with 
her widowed mother. Irene received her education at the 
William Street Central G-irls’ School, Hammersmith Eoad, 
where she also learned shorthand and typewriting. For more 
than a year she had been employed by the firm of Messrs. 
Maxwell & Wright, underwriters, llegent Street. Entering 
their service as a Junior employee, she worked her way up 
gradually until she became confidential typist to Mr, Maxwell, 
at a salary of iJ2 7s. Cd. a week. He stated that he had 
no fault to find with the manner in which she fulfilled her 
duties, and gave her an excellent character. Mrs. Sinclair 
did the same, whilst her mother described her as quiet, 
reserved, fond of reading, neat, but not extravagant in her 
dress or personal habits, and all three thought it most unlikely 
that she would have gone of her own accord with a strange 
man to a place like the Crumbles. Another side to her nature 
was, however, revealed by certain girl-acquaintances of Irene 
Munro. One of these declared that she had been extremely 
attractive to the opposite sex, and in the habit of boasting 
about picking up ” unknown male admirers, who took her 
to expensive restaurants and entertainments and gave her 
costly presents* When the police came to investigate her 

home surroundings, all that could be found to substantiate 
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these allegations were certain letters, signed Louis/ ^ written 
in more or less amorous terms, and a gift of a handbag. This 
was the missing bine silk one, which Irene told her mother 
she had bought. The clothing on the dead body was of a 
cheap quality ; the girl had only 8d. in her post office savings 
account ; and her few receipted bills showed that she had paid 
for most of her modest wardrobe by instalments. Her holiday 
luggage, which Mrs. Wynniatt handed over to the police, 
consisted of a small green fibre-covered suitcase that had 
contained two or three inexpensive dresses, some cheap beads 
and brooches, poor underclothing, and valueless personal 
possessions such as her Bible and dressing-jacket. She gave 
her mother 13s. weekly towards her board, but Mrs. Munro 
stated that she did not always take this as Irene had to dress 
herself out of her earnings. Her fellow-workers liked her, 
and had noticed her devotion to her mother. One of these 
probably spoke the truth when she said she knew that certain 
girls were jealous of Irene^s pretty face and smart appear- 
ance. No evidence was ever forthcoming to show that she 
had made money by immorality, though she had undoubtedly 
deceived her mother as to certain engagements and visits to 
the theatre with men friends. Mrs. Munro stated at the trial 
that she only learned after the girFs death that she had 
been acquainted with someone named Louis, and she did not 
know of anybody whom Irene called ‘‘ uncle."’ The police 
did not show her the letters discovered amongst her daughter’s 
possessions. 

Irene’s alleged indiscretions speedily found their way into 
print. After the revelations of her contemporaries, the popular 
theory to account for her violent death was that some man 
known to her in London had followed her to Eastbourne, or 
met her there by appointment, and a quarrel with him had 
resulted in the crime. Disappointed lust, or the act of a sexual 
maniac, was also advanced as explaining the extreme violence 
used by the murderer, but despite the police vigilance and 
investigations no arrest was made* 
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V. 

On Monday, 23rd August, tlie inquest on tlie body of Irene 
Munro was opened at Eastbourne Town Hall by Mr. G. Yere 
Benson, tbe East Sussex coroner. Wben instructing tbe jury 
to view tbe body, be asked tbem to note particularly tbe 
injuries tbe girl bad received. Tbe case be described as one 
of very brutal and peculiar murder.^’ It would be impos- 
sible to finish it tbat day, but be hoped to call evidence which 
would justify bis issuing an order for the burial of tbe body. 

Mrs. Munro, tbe first witness, stated tbat she bad seen 
tbe body in tbe mortuary and identified it as her daughter's. 
She gave particulars of her age and occupation, and said tbat 
she bad last seen her on tbe previous Saturday week. She 
knew tbat deceased was going to Eastbourne. She bad not 
been there before. Tbe discovery of tbe foot by William 
Weller, and tbe uncovering of tbe body in tbe shingle by 
Mr. Lamb, were described by both these witnesses. Inspector 
Ounnington gave evidence of being summoned to tbe Crumbles 
on the Eriday night about eight o’clock, and of tbe body being 
examined by Dr. Cadman. Dr, Adams stated that on tbe 
following day be bad made a post-mortem examination of tbe 
remains, and was satisfied as to tbe cause of death. Tbe 
Coroner then adjourned tbe inquest for a fortnight. 

On 25tb August Dr. Elwortby, pathologist to tbe West 
London Hospital, went by tbe request of tbe Home Office 
authorities to Eastbourne for tbe purpose of making a further 
examination of the body of Irene Munro, Ha knew from 
Dr. Adams’s previous examination what tbe injuries were, and 
agreed with Ms conclusions entirely. He formed tbe same 
opinion as to the cause of death, i.e*, shock, following on 
blows to tbe jaws, bead, and face, and thought tbe iron-stone 
brick bad been tbe principal weapon employed. If tbe girl 
were knocked down and stunned and her body dragged a short 
distance, tbat would account for tbe disarrangement of her 
clothing and tbe loss of one shoe. Both Dr. Adams and Dr. 
Elwortby were in accord tbat wben tbe body was found Irene 
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Miiiiro tad beeE dead a much, longer time than that suggested 
hy Dr. Oadman. The conditions were consistent with hei 
having been killed between 3-30 and 5-30 on the Thursday 
afternoon. 

■The funeral was originally fixed for Wednesday, 25th 
August, but had to be postponed to allow of the second post- 
mortem examination. It toot place the following day instead. 
Exactly a week after her murder the remains of Irene Munro 
were buried in Langney Cemetery, Eastbourne, on Thursday 
morning, 26th August. The plate on the coffin bore merely 
her name and age, the date of her death, and the words Thy 
Will be done.’’ Her uncle, Mr. Louttitt, and her friend Ada 
Beasley were the principal mourners. Her mother sent a 
wreath, but was not present. The police were reticent, never- 
theless a tentative arrest had been made in the case two days 
earlier. 

VI. 

During Monday (23rd) a local labourer named Frederick 
Wells had gone to the police with an important statement. He 
informed them that on the afternoon of Thursday, 19th 
August, he was in the company of Putland, the young naval 
stoker who had noticed a girl, wearing a green coat, on the 
beach on Tuesday morning. The two men liyed in adjacent 
roads — Myrtle Hoad and Alfrey Hoad — ^both leading into 
Seaside. They met in Seaside about 1-45, just below the 
Alexandra Arms. Putland invited his friend to have a drink 
with him, and the pair went into another inn, the Arlington 
Arms, remaining for a quarter of an hour. When they 
emerged, they stood outside the inn for about ten minutes. 
On the opposite side of the road a girl and two men came 
along, walking in the direction of the Crumbles. Wells had a 
good opportunity of seeing them, but stated that he never 
took much notice of the girl.^” All he could say about how 
she was dressed was that she wore a black hat, turned up at 
the back, with a transparent brim, a checked skirt, and a 
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black blouse, but lie could uot swear to these things. He 
thought she had a green coat over her arm. Her hair was 
dark, and she showed good teeth. Her age, so far as he could 
judge, was from twenty to twenty-five. She was walking 
between two men, the shorter of whom Wells had seen about 
in Eastbourne several times during the preceding fortnight. 
He was dressed in a blue serge suit and a light cap, and carried 
a stick, yellow in colour, with a dog^s head on the handle. His 
companion wore a grey suit and a trilby hat. Wells put the 
ages of both at from twenty-seven to twenty-eight. The three 
were going along just ordinarily,” and Wells had no par- 
ticular reason for noticing them, but his attention was drawn 
to them by Putland^s remarking that he had seen them together 
on the previous day. Wells was temporarily unemployed and 
Putland on leave, so, both being idle, Wells agreed to 
Putland’s suggestion that they should follow these people. 
Asked at the trial what his motive was in proposing this to 
Wells, Putland answered frankly: Just to pass away the 
time, and to see what they would do.” He took his bicycle 
home, rejoined Wells, and the two went after the trio who in 
the meanwhile had passed Wells and were a short distance 
ahead. At Fort Hoad, just at the beginning of the Crumbles, 
they saw them get under a fence some 50 yards from the tail- 
way-line crossing the shingle. The girl offered her companions 
a white paper hag which Wells thought contained sweets. He 
and Putland continued along Seaside, parallel with the 
Crumbles, the three people being on one side of the fence and 
Wells and Putland on the other. They walked up a cinder 
track that branched off at right angles from the road, and 
aaw a sandy kitten, which Wells had noticed straying abont 
three weeks earlier, being picked up and caressed by the girt 
Afterwards she and the two men were proceeding along the 
railway-line towards the railway-hut. Wells refused to follow 
them any farther, alleging that he disliked the look of th# 
stick the shorter man carried. Putland and Wells returned 'to. 
'^lastbourne. 

The following morning they and a friend named Pipit 
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were together in Victoria Place, a road leading on to tke 
Parade, wken Putland and Wells saw tlie two men botli 
liad gone after tbe day before. Tbey were talking to two girls, 
neitber of wbom was tbe girl wbo bad been walking witb tbem 
tbe previous afternoon. Early on Monday morning Pntland 
left Eastbourne to rejoin bis sbip at East Cowes, and Wells, 
wbo bad bad no communication witb bim since bearing of tbe 
Crumbles murder on Sunday forenoon, went to tbe police later 
in tbe day and related wbat be bad witnessed on Thursday. 
Asked wby be bad not done so sooner, Wells replied tbat be 
thought be would leave it until next day.” He described tbe 
two men and tbe girl as well as be could to Chief Inspector 
Mercer. On Tuesday (24tb) Wells went witb tbe inspector 
and another police official to tbe Parade where be saw the same 
two men, this time talking to three girls. Wells pointed out 
tbe shorter man, whom be recognized more than tbe other, 
mainly by bis walk. As a result, both men were detained by 
tbe police and their statements taken. 

VII. 

William Thomas Gray and Jack Alfred Field, the two 
suspects, were residents of Eastbourne, both out of work, and 
thoroughly undesirable characters. Gray, tbe older, was 
aged twenty-eight, and described himself as a plate-layer, 
though be added optimistically that be was endeavouring to 
obtain a post as a cinematograph operator. Born in South 
Africa, of Scottish parentage, be bad come over witb tbe South 
African Heavy Artillery during 1915, and served with tbat 
force until bis discharge in August, 1917. Since then Gray 
bad settled at Eastbourne, marrying a native of tbe town, a 
seventeen-year-old girl named Anderson. He received a small 
disability pension which, just prior to tbe Crumbles murder, 
had been reduced to 8s. a week. His wife worked as a daily 
servant, and Gray, unemployed for twelve months, spent his 
enforced leisure in lounging about tbe beach or Parade, talk- 
ing to young women, or visiting public-houses and places of 
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amusement. Hitlierto lie liad not actually been in the hands 
of ihe Eastbourne police for any offence, but he was known 
to them as a worthless individual, notorious for his relations 
with the opposite sex. He was completely illiterate, admitting 
himself that he could neither read nor write. 

Field, the younger man, was a lad of nineteen or twenty, 
better educated and better equipped mentally. He may, as 
Mr. Edward Marjoribanks suggests in his brief account of the 
case in The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall,’' have been 
under Gray’s influence, but on his own belated admission it 
was Field who concocted the story designed to save their 
necks when — or even before — suspicion was directed to him 
and Gray as Irene Munro’s killers. Field had served in the 
Navy, being discharged the previous April. He stated that 
the reason was given on his discharge papers, which probably 
meant that he was dismissed the service. He had been in 
trouble with the police several times and had previous con- 
victions. During August, 1920, he was in receipt of 29s. 
weekly as unemployment benefit. After becoming acquainted 
two months previously, Field and Gray were constantly 
together, sharing a liking for bars, cinemas, seaside flirtations, 
and the swimming-baths. At the trial Mr. Justice Avory 
remarked on the amount of money that both seemed to have 
had to squander on entertainment. Field lived with lus 
mother, grandmother, brother, and sister at 23 Susans Road, 
Eastbourne, which was near Gray’s home in Longstone Road. 
His parents were hard-working, respectable people, the father 
acting as a head-waiter in London, whilst his wife took 
summer lodgers. 

On the morning of 19th August Field and Gray came into 
the public bar of the Albemarle, a hotel on the Parade. The 
time was just after twelve o’clock. The two barmaids, Dorothy 
Ducker and Elsie Finley, had known both as customers for 
about a fortnight, though they W'ere unacquainted with their 
identities or surnames, addressing them respectively as 

Billy ” and Jack.” Gray was always clad in a grey suit 
and a trilby hat, and Field in a dark suit, dark cap, and brown 
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slioes. Tip to tile morning of tlie 19t]i Miss Ducker kad never 
seen Gray attired any differently, but sbe bad noticed Field 
wearing a straw bat. Sbe bad comparatively little to do witb 
Field, but Gray joked witb ber and pressed unwelcome atten- 
tions upon ber. Altbougb be used to complain of being bard- 
up, be suggested repeatedly that sbe should go witb bim to 
cinemas. These invitations were invariably declined. On 
the 19tb, as the two were leaving the bar about 1 p.m., after 
laughing and jesting witb Miss Ducker, and enjoying several 
glasses of bitter each. Gray asked ber if sbe bad any biscuits. 
Sbe told bim that be would not want biscuits when be was 
just going borne to bis lunch, but Gray explained that be 
meant biscuits for bis dog. Sbe inquired where tbe dog was, 
whereupon Gray held up tbe handle of a walking-stick. As 
well as Miss Ducker could remember, it bad a bulldog’s bead 
on it, but sbe did not see it sufficiently long to be able to 
describe it more fully. Tbe pair came back about two o’clock 
and drank a glass of bitter apiece. Undeterred by previous 
snubs, Gray proposed a, visit to a picture-bouse that after- 
noon, wbicb Miss Ducker promptly refused. They then called 
for a cheaper variety of beer, and asked if they could have a 
drink for nothing. Miss Ducker answered, No, of course 
not,” whereupon Gray again repeated bis invitation to tbe 
cinema. Miss Ducker declined decisively, and Gray said: 

Very well, if you wait till tbe evening we shall have more 
money by then.” Tbe barmaid asked whether they were bard- 
up again, and Gray replied that sbe knew that be was out of 
work and bis pension small. He mentioned that be and Field 
would return about 6-30, and proposed that Miss Ducker should 
go witb them to tbe evening performance at tbe Hippodrome. 
Sbe refused as usual, and they went away, tbe time being 
2-30. Both were dressed as they bad been when they were in 
tbe bar during tbe forenoon. 

Tbe Albemarle bad two bars, a public and a private one. 
At 6-30 tbe same evening Miss Ducker was sitting in tbe 
private bar, ready to go out. It was ber night off duty and 
she bad decided to patronize tbe first bouse at tbe Hippodrome^ 
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a short distance away. Field and Gray came into the public 
bar and asked Miss Finley, the other barmaid, where her 
colleague was. The three then came round to the private bar, 
and Gray invited both girls to have something to drink. Each 
accepted, Miss Ducker choosing port wine and Miss Finley 
whisky and soda. The two men drank bottled beer, a thing 
Miss Dncker had never known them to have before. Gray paid 
for all the drinks. He and Field were also smoking expensive 
cigarettes, and offered the box to both barmaids. Miss Dncker 
could not remember the make, but it was a jolly good 
cigarette.” Miss Finley, accustomed to seeing these men 
smoking a much cheaper kind of tobacco, remarked on the 
brand, whereupon Field replied: We can have a good 

cigarette sometimes if we want to.” Gray asked Miss Ducker 
if she were going with him and Field to the Hippodrome, but 
she again said no. 

A change in Gray’s appearance had immediately struck 
Miss Ducker, and she told him that he looked dirty. He was 
wearing a dark suit and cap, and his boots were, to quote Miss 
Ducker’s expression, ''filthy dirty.” His explanation was 
that when on the beach that afternoon Field had pushed him 
into the water, and as his clothes were not dry by six o’clock 
he had had to change them. Miss Ducker had never seen him 
thus attired before, or known him to change his garments in the 
course of the day. Field heard Gray’s answer, but made no 
comment beyond a smile. Miss Ducker then went off for her 
evening’s amusement, leaving both men in the Albemarle. 
She was at the Hippodrome for about two hours — from 7 till 
9 p.m. — and during the performance noticed that Field and 
Gray had come in and were sitting about four seats behind her- 
In the interval she looked round and saw that they had gone 
out. 

The two went to the bar, where Field treated Gray and 
one of the attendants, a man named MaoMullen, to a drink 
each. He then paid back a sum of 2s. which he had borrowed 
from MacMullen three months previously. MacMullen was 
surprised at receiving his money, and asked the (in the cireuin*- 
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stances) maladroit question: Well, tave yon been setting 

about somebody? ’’ Field also repaid 7s. to a man called 
Burton wbo was at tbe Hippodrome that nigbt, tbe transaction 
being witnessed by another attendant who noticed that Field 
was smoking Turkish cigarettes. Burton thought both Field 
and Gray slightly the worse for drink. After the performance 
was over, they went back to the Albemarle and had more beer, 
treating one or two men whom they met in the bar, and 
remaining until 10-30 p.m. 

Between eight and nine o’clock Field and Gray left the 
Hippodrome. At the corner of St. John’s Hoad they accosted 
a girl whom they saw posting a letter. The young woman, 
Hilda Maud Baxter, was employed as a scullery-maid at a 
house called Havenhurst, and this brief expedition to the 
pillar box was her first outing on the 19th. The two men 
wished her good evening, and one of them asked if they migbt 
walk home with her. She agreed, and parted from them at l.he 
gate of Eavenhurst without learning their names Three 
days later (Sunday, 22nd August) she encountered them again 
near the Wish Tower. The three sat on a seat and i-alked. 
Miss Baxter said that she was leaving Eastbourne the following 
Saturday to return to her home at Colchester, and gave as 
her reason for being glad to go that there had been one inurdciT 
at Eastbourne and she was afraid of getting murdered her- 
self.” Gray replied : It is not Eastbourne. It is the people 
who come from London.” When they parted, he suggested a 
further meeting, and appointed 3-30 on Monday afternoon at 
St. John’s Eoad. The trio duly met then, and went up to the 
golf-links where, after picking some blackberries, they sat on 
a bank. Gray told Miss Baxter that he and Field were 
brothers named Billy and Jack White, and that they lived 
near the Hippodrome. Following a diet of blackherries, Miss 
Baxter went home to tea, but she agreed to meet tlie two men 
again the same evening about seven o’clock. They took a walk 
along the sea-front in the Bcaohy Head direction and sat on 
the last seat. The conversation turned upon the previous 
Thursday, the day of the Crumbles murder, and Gray said 
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that during tlie afternoon lie and Field had heen to Pevensey. 
He went into certain details, notably as to times, as though 
endeavouring to impress the incidents on Miss Baxter’s 
memory. They asked her if she had visited the place, and 
she replied that she had not. Gray carried a copy of the 
special edition of the Eastbourne Gazette and, appearing to 
read from it, said that the police were looking for two men 
in grey suits, and also repeated the description of Irene 
Mnnro’s missing bag and ring. He saw Miss Baxter liome as 
far as tbe corner of her road, and arranged to meet her again 
on the following night (Tuesday), but the appointment was 
never kept. Field and Gray were unavoidably detained by 
the police, and Miss Baxter, after an interview with an official, 
refused to see them when they came to the liouse following their 
release. On the whole she was fortunate to escape with nothing 
more serious than the loss of her watch. Under pretence of 
having it repaired. Gray borrowed it from her, and it was 
afterwards found at his house, thus proving him a pcd-ty tliief. 
Miss Baxter herself repudiated Field’s story that the watch 
had been a gift. 


VIII. 

Field and Gray were taken by Detective-Inspector Wells, 
of the Eastbourne County Borough Police, to Latimer Hoad 
Police Station. On the way neither s])oke. In the irisptMdor’s 
office Wells said that they would wonder why tliey had been 
brought there, and Field replied: ‘‘ We have been expecting 
this, as we both wear grey suits.” Gray, who heard the 
answer, made no observation. The official next said that he 
would not ask them anything, but would communicate with 
Chief Inspector Mercer, The pair were then taken to the 
Central Police Station at the Town Hall, where the Scotland 
Yard detective interviewed both. Whilst waiting for him., 
Field and Gray, under the charge of a constable, were left in 
a small room, 16 ft. 5 ins. long and 10 ft. 6 ins. wide. Field 
afterwards alleged that a certain conversation took place 
between him and Gray, but it was proved that it could not 
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have done so without the policeman overhearing. He stated 
that two very brief remarks were all that was said by either 
man. 

Chief Inspector Mercer interviewed each separately. He 
told Pieldj to whom he spoke first, that he had been asked to 
come to the police station because it was said that he was 
crossing the line on the Crumbles near the two huts with 
another man and a woman about 3 p.m. on Thursday, 19th 
August. The inspector added that Field was to take plenty 
of time and think carefully before making any statement. He 
was not compelled to say anything unless he liked, but any 
explanation he cared to give as to where he was on that date 
would be taken down. These words headed Field^s subsequent 
statement. He gave his name as Jack Allred Field, his age as 
nineteen, added that he was of no occupation, had been 
recently discharged from the Havy, and lived at 23 Susans 
Eoad, Eastbourne. After he had read over his statement, 
Field signed it and said that it was correct. 

Accounting for his mov^ements on 19th August, Field said 
that from 10-30 a.m. till 1 p.m. he and Gray were sitting on 

the sea-front. He said that he went home to dinner at one, 

.% 

leaving again about 2 p.m., and meeting Gray at his house 
in Longstone Eoad about five minutes later. Ho and Gray 
walked straight along Seaside, past the Crumhles, to Pevensey 
Bay. At Pevensey Castle they sat down on the castle green, 
and whilst there Miss Baxter passed them. Field gave her 
name and address, said that Gray spoke to her, and she stayed 
with them till four o'clock. The three walked back together 
the same way that Field and Gray had come, arriving at 
Leaf Hall about 5 p.m. They liad ices at a restaurant called 
the Criterion, and at 5-30 Field and Gray left Miss Baxter 
and went to Gray’s house where they played cards till 6-15. 
Field left when Mrs, Gray came in, and returned to his 
own home for tea. He called for Gray again about 6-30 or 
6-45, and they went to the Hippodrome, arriving about 7 p.m. 
About nine they visited the Albemarle and remained till ton 

o'clock. They then returned to the Hippodrome, leaving about 
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eleven o^clock;, wlien Field went liome to bed. Tlie next day 
(Friday, 20tli) was spent mostly on the sea-front, or in visiting 
picture-houses. Field stated that on the 19th he was wearing 
a grey double-breasted coat, grey flannel trousers, and a straw 
hat. He denied that he carried a stick, or that he crossed 
the Crumbles on Thursday or Friday. He had no cat in his 
possession either day. 

This statement, in addition to being a tissue of untruths 
and misrepresentations, contained several highly important 
omissions. Field made no mention of his and Gray’s calls 
at the Albemarle on the 19ih before and after lunch, or 
at 6-30, but gave the impression that their visit in the late 
evening was the first time they had been there that day. He 
did not say in his statement that after lunch he and Gray 
mounted a bus which took them to the Archery, a fact men- 
tioned hy Gray in his statement, and subsequently corrobo- 
rated by a witness who knew both men. He did not refer 
to walking with or talking to any girl, though, as Mr. Jusiice 
Avory remarked in his summing up, there was no reason 
why he should have concealed the fact unless vshe were the 
deceased one, Irene Munro. Field also stated that on Thurs- 
day, at mid-day, he went home to dinner, whereas he had gone 
to a restaurant in Langney Hoad for this. 

Gray’s statement, taken from him after he had received 
a similar caution to Field’s, followed much the same lines a& 
the latter’s. He stated that on the I9th he left his house 
at 10 a.m. and went straight to the sea-front, where he met 
Field. They stayed there, livstening to the band, till 1 p.m., 
and then walked back together to Field’s house, where Gray 
went home. They met again soon after two, at the corner 
of Bourne Street and Longsiono Eoad, and walked to Leaf 
Hall where they took a bus to the Archery. There ihey 
alighted and went at once down Pevensoy Tload to Pevensey 
Castle. They reached the castle about 3-30 or 3-45, and sat 
on the castle green. Here they met a lady friend whose 
name was Maud.” Gray alleged that he did not know her 
surname, hut knew her at Colchester when he was stationed 
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there. She was in service at a house in Si. John^s Eoad, 
Eastbourne, but though she told him the name, Gray had 
forgotten it. The meeting at Pevensey was an accidental one. 
He introduced her and Field^ and they all returned together 
to Eastbourne. Gray stated that they waited to the Archery, 
and there took a bus to Leaf Hall. He asked the driver 
the time and was told that it was 5-16. At Field’s sugges- 
tion they had ices at a small shop after leaving the bus. He 
and Gray then went to Gray’s house which they reached 
about ten past six.” They stayed there for an hour and 
then walked to the Albion Hotel, and from this went to the 
Hippodrome. Here they remained from 7-30 till nine, and 
then left the pla'ce and walked to the station. Eeturning to the 
Albion, they had another drink and left about 9-30. Field, 
Gray and two men whom they met in the Albion walked to- 
gether to Victoria Place where they parted, Gray returning 
with Field as far as his house and then going on to his own. He 
detailed his movements on Friday much as Field had done, 
mentioning visits to two picture-houses. Gray denied that he 
had ever met the young lady whose photograph is in the 
Daily MiffOT of 23rd August ” (Irene Munro), or that he had 
gone across the Crumbles on the 19th or the 20th, He further 
added that, although a resident in Eastbourne for three years, 
he had never been across there in my life.” Neither he nor 
Field had had a cat in his possession on Thursday or Friday. 
On these days he was dressed in navy blue, a suit which 
he had been wearing for about two weeks previously, and on 
Thursday he wore a trilby hat. He admitted to the ownership 
of a grey suit at home. 

Gray’s statement was as inaccurate as Field’s. He, too, 
omitted the essential events, such as the two early visits to 
the Albemarle on the 19th, and either deliberately, or by 
mistake, as they were adjoining, confused the name of the 
hotel with that of its neighbour, tbe Albion. Certain times 
which he gave did not tally with Field’s, though tbe main 
outlines of their stories were similar. No charge was then 
made against either, hut they were told that they would be 
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detained wkilst tlieir statements were investigated. Tlie 
following day (25tli) the men from the railway-hut attended 
an identification parade, but failed to pick out either man 
as the companion of the girl they had seen on the 19th, 

Miss Baxter was interviewed by the police and immediately 
denied the story of Eield and Gray that she had been with 
both at Pevensey on the afternoon of 19th August. Her state- 
ment that she was not out of the house all day until she went 
to the post that evening was corroborated by her fello'w- 
servants, two sisters-in-law named Hawes, w'ho testified to the 
fact that the three of tliem had had tea together at Itavenhurst 
during the material time. Police officials also searched Pield^s 
house and took possession of a stick ornamented with a dog’s 
head, a grey jacket, a light waistcoat, a khaki cap, and a 
straw hat. At G raja’s house a grey suit was found, and two 
trilby hats. None of these articles bore ])lood-siains, nor was 
any of Irene Munro’s missing property found at cither home. 
When shown the stick on the 25th by Inspector Mercer, Field 
acknowledged that it was his, but denied that he had had 
it with him on the 19 ih. Informed that Miss Baxter had 
staled that she was not with them at Pevensey, Field replied 
that he must have been mistaken as to the young lady/’ 
but still swore that he had been there. When Gray was told 
the same and informed that he w'ouJd be further detained, he 
said nothing. 

On the 2Gth, after two days’ detention, the police officials 
were obliged to release Field and Gray without any charge 
being made against either, but the authorities continued to 
amass evidence which tended to prove that both men had 
certainly been in the company of Irene Munro on the after- 
noon of the day she met her death. A conductor named George 
Blackmer, employed by iJie Eastbourne Motor-bus Corporation, 
stated that he was due to commencje duty at 3-6 p.m, on the 
19th, Fear Firle Hoad he boarded an omnibus scheduled 
to arrive at the depot beside the Archery at 2-46. Whilst 
standing on the platform, a piece of paper struede him, but 
on looking round he could not see who had thrown it. When 
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passengers alighted at the Archery, Blackmer got off and 
saw Field and Gray, with whom he had been acquainted 
for some months, also leaving the vehicle from the upper 
deck. He was wearing a new uniform recently served out 
to him, and Field accused him of being too proud to speak 
to Gray and himself on this account. Blackmer laughingly 
denied the accusation, and after a few seconds’ conversation 
with both, moved away to talk to the driver of the bus. He 
was going towards the depot when he chanced to look round 
and saw a girl crossing the road from the bus shelter. She 
was walking to where Field and Gray were standing, and 
as she advanced she called out: “ Hullo, Jack ! ” Blackmer 
was not a good judge of distance. He stated that the girl 
was 100 feet away from him when he saw her and heard her 
voice, but it was subsequently proved to have been a much 
shorter space. He did not notice whether she wore a coat, 
but thought she carried a small black handbag, and was wear- 
ing a black hat and a blue dress. He studied her face suffi- 
ciently to recognize later a strong likeness between her and 
certain photographs of Irene Munro, though he would not 
swear that she was the girl he had seen. F.ield and Gray he 
could not be mistaken about, and he was positive that both 
wore grey suits. 

Farther along Seaside, a little beyond the Archery, some 
new houses were in process of erection. On the 19ih a 
plasterer’s labourer named Charles Gordon Dyer was working 
there. Between 2-30 and 3 p.m. he was in front of the houses, 
mixing up some mortar, when three people passed, walking in 
a row, going towards the Crumbles. One of the men Dyer 
recognized as Gray. He was nearest to Dyer, and the other 
man, whom Dyer did not know, was walking arm-in-arm with 
a girl. Dyer was no doubt ruffled at having to work on 
a hot August afternoon whilst other less deserving cases idled 
and enjoyed themselves. He pointed out Gray to iis work- 
mate, Jupp, remarking that as a married man Gray ought 
to be ashamed to go about with girls. Jupp rejoined that Gray 
was not the only one who did so, whereupon Dyer said that 
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Gray made his wife go out to work to keep him. Gray was 
attired in a light grey suit and a trilby hat, and Dyer thought 
that the other man was dressed similarly, but he did not see 
him well or take much notice of him. Jupp barely glanced 
at the trio, and could not recognize either of the men subse- 
quently. He was not particularly interested in the incident, 
though he corroborated Dyer as to the details and Dyer’s 
observations. He remembered the date by a circus being in 
Eastbourne near to where he and Dyer were working, and 
giving its last performances on 19th August. He recollected 
that one man wus taller than the other^ but noticed nothing 
about the girl or what she was wearing. 

Early on Saturday (2ist August) the posters outside the 
local newsagents had published the discovery of the finding 
of a woman’s body on the Crumbles. Within a couple of 
hours of this announcement Eield and Gray were at a military 
camp some miles from Eastbourne, making inquiries about 
enlisting in the Army. They did not give any names. Gray 
told Sergeant Hubble, -who interviewed both, that he was out 
of work and his pension had been reduced. Eield said nothing. 
The recruiting-sergeant was away for the day, and neither 
man adopted a suggestion that they should go to Bexhill 
where, in the event of their being accepted by the Army 
authorities, their railway-fares would be refunded. This 
significant episode found no place in the statements both made 
to Inspector Mercer. 

Immediately after their temporary d(itention and release 
Field and Gray, totally unabaslied, reappeared in their old 
haunts. Near the Jfier Hotel they met an acquaintance 
named Grayling. Gray informed him that he and Eield had 
been locked up,” and when Grayling inquired the reason, 
added, as regards the Crumbles turn-out.” Grayling said 
that this was surprising and offered the two men a drink. 
The three went into the hotel, and whilst drinking together 
Eield remarked to Grayling: We wore down that way in 
the afternoon with a girl, but, since, the young girl has come 
forward to prove our statement that we were down there 
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the same day with her/^ On coming out of the hotel FieM 
left Gray and Grayling, and Gray, referring to Field, said : 

Yes, I shall he getting into trouble with him before long.^^ 
Outside the Albemarle, later in the day. Field and Gray 
met Miss Ducker, to whom they boasted of their prison 
experiences. She at once realized that the Billy and Jack 
who had been her customers were also the Field and Gray 
about whom the police had come making inquiries. hTo refer- 
ence was then made to the events of the previous Thursday, 
though the same evening the two men reminded Miss 'Ducker 
that they had been at the Hippodrome that night. She com- 
mented upon Gray’s shabby appearance, and he told her that 
the police still had possession of his suit. Field added that 
they also had his cap and stick, but the incident of the stick 
with the dog’s head did not recur to Miss Ducker’s memory 
until some time afterwards. Her last sight of Gray as a 
customer was one night about a week later. He was sitting 
in the private bar and Miss Ducker was serving patrons in 
the public one. One of these asked her if she had seen “ the 
latest about the murder.” A sailor had come forward with 
certain information. Miss Ducker took the paper to Gray, 
accompanied by the same question. He answered that he 
had been looking for it all night, snatched the paper from 
her, ostensibly read the news, and went out. She never saw 
him again a free man. 


IX. 

On Monday, 23rd August, William Putland had caught 
the 8-28 a.m. train from Eastbourne to return to his ship 
at East Cowes. At the station he bought a picture paper 
in which he read an account of the Crumbles murder. He 
had heard the previous Saturday that a body had been found 
on the Crumbles, but was not much interested. His attention 
was now attracted by a portrait of Irene Munro, wearing a 
hat and coat. The face struck him by its likeness to the 
girl whom he had seen on the beach on Tuesday morning, 
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witlb. two men on Wednesday afternoon^ and again on Thursday 
in their company. Four days after rejoining his ship Putland 
mentioned the matter to another sailor, and on 30th August 
his commanding officer sent for him and took a statement from 
him. This was duly forwarded to the police authorities at 
Eastbourne, and subsequently Putland was asked to return 
there. On 2nd September Chief Inspector Mercer interviewed 
him, and on Saturday, 4th September, by his instructions, 
Putland walked along the parade. He noticed two men drink- 
ing tea at a coffee-stall, and recognized the shorter man as the 
one he had seen on Wednesday and Thursday with the girl 
and another man. On this occasion he was wearing a trilby 
hat, whereas on the Thursday he had worn a soft cap. The 
other man was dressed djJfferently from the way the shorter 
man’s companion had been, and now wore a cap. Putland 
could not identify him. He pointed out tlie first man to the 
police. Shown a number of caps, Putland piclied out one 
as identical with the cap the shorter man had worn on the 
Thursday, and he also selected from a pile of coats a green 
one as similar to the coat he had seen the girl wearing on 
three occasions, inspector Mercer did not tell him that Wells 
had made a statement and also identified one of the men. 

At seven o’clock on the evening of 4th September Chief 
Inspector Mercer accosted Field outside his home in Susans 
Road. He told Field that he would have lo accompany him 
again to the police station and the reason would be explained 
when they reached it. Field rejdied: 1 have been up there 
every day,” and added, after they had walked some distance 
and the inspector proposed hailing a cab: All right, and 

then you can give me my things.” At the Town Hall 
Inspector Mercer said: You will be charged with being 

concerned with Gray in the wilful murder of Miss Munro 
at the Crumbles on 19ib August. A sailor named Putland 
identified you this afternoon when you were at the coffee-stall 
on the beach as a man he saw with her there at 3 p.m. on 
the 19th,” Field, when cautioned in the usual way, asked 
if he could see the sailor. He was told that he would have 
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an opportunity of doing so, and tiien said: You liave liad 

my statement and you are no man not to believe it. I kept 
quiet before, but I shall not this time. I have told you the 
truth.^^ 

At 8-15 the same evening Chief Inspector Mercer and 
Inspector Wells saw Gray in Seaside. The occasion was note- 
worthy for the fact that Gray for once happened to be walking 
with his wife instead of another woman. Inspector Wells 
spoke to Gray, telling him that he would have to accompany 
him to the police station. Gray’s reply was: All right.” 

He was taken in a cab to the Town Hall, where Inspector Wells 
said: “You are to be charged with being concerned with 
Jack Tield in the wilful murder of Miss Munro on the 
Crumbles on 19th August. A sailor has identified Field as 
being with her there on the 19th, and you say in your state- 
ment you were with him that afternoon, but the sailor did 
not identify you.” After being cautioned, Gray said: “ I 
spoke the honest truth the other day. If I did not, may I 
be struck dead. I wish I had never come to England.” 

The adjourned inquest on Irene Munro was resumed on 6th 
September, and after several hearings terminated in a verdict 
of “ wilful murder ” against both Field and Gray, When 
returning the latter, the jury added that in their opinion 
the murder was committed during the afternoon of 19th 
August. The proceedings before the Magistrates ultimately 
ended with a similar finding. Both men, who pleaded “ Not 
guilty,” were committed for trial at the next local assies. 
During the time between their arrest and the hearing of the 
case, they were in separate cells at Maidstone Prison. Whilst 
there. Gray made futile attempts to persuade a prisoner on 
remand to assist him in establishing an alibi for the afternoon 
of the 19th. He also entered into conversation on the subject 
of the murder with a convict serving a sentence for theft. 
The evidence of these two men, both unbiased and unbribed, 
told heavily against Gray at his trial. 
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X. 

Tke trial of Field and Gray for tlie murder of Irene Mnnro 
took place "before Mr. Justice Ayory at tbe Coianty Hall, Lewes, 
in December, 1920. It opened on Monday, tbe 13tb of tbe 
month, and lasted for fiye days. Mr. C. F. Gill, K.C. (later 
Sir Charles Gill), Mr. Curtis Bennett, K.C., and Mr. Cecil 
Whiteley appeared for tbe Crown. Tbe finances for tbe 
defence were provided by tbe proprietors of John Bull. Field 
was defended by Mr. J. D, Cassels (who bad represented both 
men during tbe magisterial proceedings), and Mr. G. P. 
Robinson; Gray by Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., and Mr. 
John Flowers. Tbe previous month Marshall Hall bad secured 
an acquittal for bis client Harold Greenwood at Carmarthen 
Assizes on a charge of poisoning bis first wife, but he was not 
destined to score a similar triumph in the Crumbles trial. 

The Crown case was more or less straightforward. Several 
witnesses, although they differed in regard to detail such 
as the girFs dress, had practically identified Irene Munro 
as the young woman seen with two men at or near the spot 
where her body was afterwards found, and tbe identity of 
her companions was clearly established by people who knew 
Field and Gray personally. Tbe accused could produce no 
water-tight alibi, and the lines which the defence proposed to 
follow were in the nature of a forlorn hope. The medical 
opinions as to the time when Irene Munro met her death had 
been conflicting. Dr, Cadman placed this as twenty-four 
hours before he saw the body, Lc., 11 p.m. on the Thursday 
night. The other two doctors both concurred in the view 
that she was killed during the afternoon of the 19th, between 
3-30 and 5-30 p.m. If the murder had been committed at 
night, Field and Gray could call witnesses to prove that they 
were in Eastbourne then, either at the Hippodrome, the 
Albemarle, or their own homes, but if in the afternoon, they 
were unable to produce a single person who had seen them, 
as their statements alleged, at Pevensey or elsewhere during 
the material time. 



Field and Gray. 

With the exception o£ Mrs. Wynniatt, who did not see her 
go out on the 19th, but only surmised from her movements 
that she had done so, it is curious that during the day she met 
her death no woman noticed Irene Munro sufficiently to 
recollect and identify her. All the witnesses — Rogers, 
Verrall, Blackmer, Dyer, Jupp, Rutland, Wells, and the 
workers from the railway-hut — ^were men. Consequently there 
was a considerable diversity of opinion amongst these as to 
how she was dressed, a fact of which the defence was not slow 
to take advantage. A further point in favour of the accused, 
which Marshall Hall stressed in his concluding speech for 
Gray, was that evidence had been called to show that Irene 
Munro was a girl of a certain refinement, with particular 
tastes, and most unlikely to associate with two shabby, out-of- 
work men like the accused. This was possible in a measure, 
but, as the Judge pointed out during the course of his sum- 
ming up, neither prisoner appeared at his best when in the 
dock. The girl was, unfortunately for herself, prone to let 
strangers make her acquaintance, and Field and Gray quite 
obviously made a habit of starting temporary friendships with 
unknown young women, as evidenced by the ease with which 
they insinuated themselves into the company of Miss Baxter. 

After both prisoners had pleaded Not guilty ’’ to the 
indictment, Mr. Gill opened the case for the Crown. He 
described the relative positions of Field and Gray, both 
ex-service men, out of work, and living near to each other in 
Eastbourne. He then referred to Irene Munro, her social 
status, her employment, age, and the fact that on 16th August 
she had gone to Eastbourne for a fortnight's holiday. During 
the afternoon of the 19th she left her lodgings at Mrs. 
Wynniatt's and never returned. The discovery of her body 
next day on the Crumbles, the two-mile stretch of shingle 
which ran between Eastbourne and Pevensey Bay, was retold, 
and the injuries revealed at the post-mortem detailed. The 
case for the prosecution, Mr. Gill stated, was that on the 
afternoon of 19th August the two accused met Irene Munro 
close to her lodgings and accompanied her to the place where 
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she was subsequently murdered. TKey bad been with ber at 
tbe time of ber death, wbicb amounted to saying that tbey 
were tbe persons wbo inflicted tbe violence wbicb resulted in 
it. Tbe episodes at tbe Albemarle were gone into, tbe clotbes 
worn by both men, tbe incident of tbe stick bearing a dog^s 
head, tbe meeting of Blackmer with tbe prisoners outside tbe 
Archery Tavern, and bis seeing a girl come and speak to them, 
whom be identified by her photographs as Irene Munro. Tbe 
additional statements of Dyer, Jupp, Putland, Wells, and tbe 
five men in tbe railway~but were touched upon. Tbe latter 
were tbe last people wbo saw the girl alive. Tbe time could 
be proved as being soon after 3-30 in tbe afternoon. 

Dealing with tbe actual crime, Mr. Gill explained that 
nothing could be said as to bow tbe murder happened. The 
girl might have objected to some suggestion made to ber, and 
been struck down in a fit of rage. Eealizing that tbey must 
silence ber for good, tbe heavy stone was probably taken up 
and dropped on ber face, causing tbe fatal injuries. Burial in 
tbe shingle followed, and the body might have been dragged 
some distance, thus accounting for tbe missing shoe and tbe 
disarrangement of tbe clothing. 

Counsel next described tbe actions of the accused for the 
rest of the day and the two following. At 6-30 on the evening 
of Thursday tbey were once more in tbe bar of tbe Albemarle, 
spending money freely. Tbey treated the two barmaids to a 
drink each and were smoking expensive cigarettes. Next day 
tbey were about in Eastbourne and visited a couple of cinemas. 
Early on tbe Saturday tbe news of tbe body being found on 
tbe Crumbles was announced and caused a great sensation. At 
10-30 tbe same morning tbe prisoners visited a military camp 
two miles out of Eastbourne and endeavoured to enlist. Tbe 
suggestion of the prosecution was that tliey anticipated arrest 
and were preparing a story wbicb might exonerate them. 
They knew that the time to be accounted for was tbe afternoon 
of Thursday. Counsel then referred to tbe statements both 
men made when detained by Inspector Mercer and to the fact 
that their stories tallied as to where tliey were and whom tbey 
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were witli, i.e., at Peveiisey Castle, in tlie company of Miss 
Baxter. If tlie jury were satisfied tliat tliis tale was not only 
false, but concocted, tbat bad an important bearing on tbe 
question of tbeir guilt or innocence Tbe Crown contended 
that they bad been together before, at tbe time of, and after, 
tbe murder, and whoever identified one, the other was equally 
proved bis companion. If tbe jury accepted tbe evidence of 
these witnesses, tbe accused bad lied about tbeir movements 
on tbe day of tbe crime. 

Mr. Gill then dealt with tbe statements made by two 
prisoners in Maidstone Gaol, men with whom Gray bad held 
certain conversations. It was for tbe jury to say whether they 
could accept such evidence, but be submitted that they could 
not regard it lightly. In conclusion, counsel said that tbe 
important question was whether tbe two men seen passing tbe 
railway-hut with tbe dead girl were tbe two men in tbe dock. 
If tbe Crown satisfied tbe jury upon that, tbe rest of tbe 
evidence was consistent with tbe accused's guilt, and all tbeir 
subsequent conduct was consistent witli tbeir guilt, especially 
tbe fact that, after having an opportunity of considering tbe 
matter, they bad put forward a concocted and deliberately 
false statement as to tbeir whereabouts at tbe time. 

Tbe first witnesses called were an architect and a photo- 
grapher, each of whom produced plans and photographs of 
certain areas connected with the case. Tbe boy Weller and 
Mr. Lamb then gave brief evidence as to tbe finding of tbe 
body on the Crumbles. There was no cross-examination of 
either by Marshall Hall, but on FiebTs behalf Mr. Cassels 
asked Mr. Lamb a few questions. Tbe evidence of Inspector 
Cunnington and Superintendent Willard followed. This 
closed tbe first day^s proceedings, which bad been considerably 
hindered by tbe action necessitated by a juror’s request for 
exemption on tbe ground of ill-bealtb. 

At tbe second day’s bearing Dr. Cadman was tbe first 
witness called. He described bis summons to tbe Crumbles 
on tbe night of tbe 19tb and bis examination there of Irene 
Munro’s body. It was cold and rigor mortis so well esiab- 
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lisiied tliat lie could not move tlie limbs Wliilst be made bis 
examination, tbe doctor was sitting on tlie large iron-stone 
brick, and not until be bad finished bis task did be examine 
tbe brick and saw blood-stains on one side of it. He thought 
the blow on the jaw was the original one struck. In cross- 
examination by Mr. Cassels tbe witness stated that when be 
first saw the body be formed and advanced the opinion that 
the girl had been dead approximately from tweh'o to twenty- 
four honrs. He gave evidence at both the inquest and the 
police court proceedings, but could not remember whether he 
stated this fact at either. He now stated that he thought the 
condition in which he found the body on Friday night con- 
sistent with death having taken place on the Thursday after- 
noon, but refused to <*.oinniit himself to a positive time, rigor 
mortis, on winch he based his first conclusions, being extremely 
indefinite, it would set in six lioiirs aiicu* deaih. Wlnni the 
witness saw the body again at 2-80 on the afternoon of the 
next day, it was relaxed to the extent that the arms and legs 
were down. Beyond the disarrangement of the clothing he saw 
no signs of any struggle, lie examined the body to see whether 
the girl had been held by the throat or wrists, but noticed 
nothing to support this view. The small scratch half-way up 
the inside of the right thigh witness thought had been inflicted 
during, or just before, the deatli struggle. He knew on the 
evening when he first saw the body ihat the time factor would 
be a matter of importance in the ease. Hothing during the 
post-mortem examination made by Dr. Adam, at which witness 
was present, mainly as a spectator, bad altered his original 
opinion as to the time of death. 

Jn cross-examination by Sir Edward Marshall Hall, Dr. 
Cadinan said that when he gave as his opinion on the Friday 
night that the girl had been dead twenty-four hours he bad 
no knowledge of the circumstances which led to the murder. 
He gave an entirely impartial and independent judgment. In 
further cross-examination he admitted that he bad slated tbe 
time — twenty-four hours — at both the inquest and tbe police 
court proceedings. He still retained that opinion. Marshall 
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Hall then replied that he would not pursue the point, because 
if the witness thought that twenty-four hours was the limit of 
time, then eleyen o’clock on the Thursday night was the 
earliest hour at which Irene Munro could haTe been killed. 
Dr. Cadman answered: Decidedly,” 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill, the doctor at first denied that in 
his examination-in-chief he said that the condition in which 
he first saw the body was consivsient with death having occurred 
on Thursday afternoon, but did not wish to withdraw the 
statement because it was the case. He based his opinion upon 
blood flowing from the left nostril when the body was moved. 
If death had taken place earlier than twenty-four hours, he 
would have expected the blood to be coagulated. There was 
no re-cross-examination by either defending counsel. 

Dr. Adams gave evidence of the results of the post-mortem 
examination he made on the body of Irene Munro. He first 
saw it at 2-30 on Saturday, 21st August. After describing the 
manifold injuries to the face and head, which could have been 
caused by the brick, witness stated that the first severe blow 
on the left side of the head produced unconsciousness, and 
death resulted from injury to the brain. In cross-examination 
by Marshall Hall the witness gave as his opinion that one or 
more blows had been struck before the brick was used. The 
penetrating wound in the front of the face, which knocked out 
two teeth and dislodged two others, was probably, but not 
necessarily, caused by a sharp instrument, something like 
a stick with a point.” The question of rigor mortis was then 
thoroughly investigated, the witness giving it as his opinion 
that what Dr. Oadman took for blood flowing from the nostril 
had been a very fine serum, or discharge, resembling blood. 
The witness was not asked at the inquest or the police court 
proceedings to express any view as to the time limit. 

The examination and cross-examination of Dr. Elworthy, 
who made a further post-mortem examination of the body of 
Irene Munro on 25th August in the presence of Dr. Adams, 
supported the previous witness’s evidence as to the nature and 
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cause of the injuries and the weapons utilized. Dr. Elworthy 
was of opinion that if an examination had been made, either by 
Dr. Cadman when he first saw the body, or at the earlier post- 
mortem on the 21st August, to discoTer the temperature of the 
inside of the body it would have thrown more light on the 
time when death occurred. A re-examination by Mr. Q-ill 
elicited the opinion from the witness that when Dr. Cadman 
first saw the body the conditions were quite consistent with 
death having taken place between 3-30 and 5-30 in the after- 
noon. 

Evidence was given by John Webster, official analyst to 
the Home Office, of having examined the stone found near the 
body. He discovered certain stains which, on being analysed, 
were human blood. 

Dorothy Ducker gave evidence relating to the visits of 
Field and Gray to the Albemarle on 19th August. She 
remembered them first coming in just after twelve o’clock, 
and the episode of Gray’s asking for biscuits for his dog. 
Shown a stick in Court, the witness considered it “ something 
like ” the one Gray had held up, but would not swear that 
it was the same, as she had not had a good look at the original. 
She remembered the dog’s head. In cross-examination by Mr. 
Cassels the witness stated that she had not seen the stick before 
the 19th, and never in the possession of Field. Cross-examined 
by Marshall Hall, Miss Ducker remained positive that the date 
of the stick episode was the 19th, and not, as suggested to her 
by defending counsel, a week earlier. She did not mention a 
stick when giving evidence before the coroner on 21st Septem- 
ber as she had no recollection then of the incident, but when 
the murder was being discussed in the hotel bar on a later 
date a customer remarked that the crime might have been com- 
mitt^ with a stick. This brought back to the witness’s mind 
the stick she had seen in Gray’s hand, and she replied that she 
remembered it. Afterwards she made a statement to this effect 
to the authorities. Elsie Finley, Miss Ducker’s fellow-bar- 
maid, corroborated certain of her colleague’s evidence as to 
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the drinks offered to both by Gray on the evening of the 19thy 
and the expensive cigarettes which the two men were smoking. 
In cross-examination this young lady proved more than a 
match for Marshall Hall. She fell into none of his obvious 
traps, and did not remember ’’ a good many incidents about 
which he questioned her. 

The evidence of Blackmer, Rogers, Verrall, Dyer, and 
Jupp followed. Blackmer positively identified Field and Gray 
as alighting from the omnibus at the Archery, and immedi- 
ately afterwards being accosted by a girl. This was obviously 
when Irene Munro had just come out of r393 Seaside, and 
immediately before she went back there for her coat. Rogers 
and Verrall knew her by sight as a lodger in the house where 
both were working, and were agreed as to seeing her leave it 
shortly before three o^ clock on the Thursday afternoon and 
go towards the Archery. Verrall gave evidence of seeing her 
walking past almost immediately afterwards, accompanied by 
two men. Dyer recognized Gray a little later, with another 
man and a girl, his statement that he pointed out Gray to 
his fellow-workmate Jupp, speaking of him by name, being 
corroborated in the latter's evidence. Hext followed that of 
Rutland and Wells. 

The story of these two pointed overwhelmingly to the 
accused as Irene Munro's companions. Rutland had seen her 
twice before, alone on the Tuesday, and with the same men 
on the Wednesday. Both he and Wells picked out Field an 
one of the men they had followed on the Thursday and 
recognized on the Friday with two different girls. Both the 
defending counsel endeavoured somewhat unchivalrously i,o 
discredit the value of these witnesses' evidence by insinuating 
in cross-examination that they had gone after the trio to the 
Crumbles for purposes of blackmail, but the Judge objected^ 
pointing out that evidence had been called which gave Rutland 
and Wells good characters by previous employers, and that 
curiosity, possibly not of a wholly admirable kind, had been 
their sole motive in acting as they did. 

The next witnesses were Mrs. Wynniatt, whose evidence 
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shed no light on Irene Miinro’s death, and the five railway- 
men. Their evidence was very similar, emphasizing the high 
spirits ol the girl and her companions, but their descriptions 
of the latter were vague^ and they all admitted to having been 
unable to pick out either of the accused at the identity parade. 
Evidence was then given as to the visit of Field and Gray 
to the Hippodrome on the night of the 19th, the amount 
spent on drinks, and the borrow^ed money Field paid hack, 
Hilda Maud Baxter then related her first meeting with the 
prisoners at the pillar-box in vSt. John’s Hoad the same even- 
ing. She stated that she had been in service at Eastbourne 
since 29th July, but had never spoken to Field and Gray 
before the 19th. She could not remember which of them 
asked if they might walk home with her. No names were 
mentioned, and she did not know who they were. She denied 
that there was a word of truth in their story that she Irad 
been with them at Pevensey on the Thursday afternoon and 
had ice-cream together. Elsie May Hawes and her sister- 
in-law, Jessie Hawes, stated that the previous August they 
were fellow-servants of Hilda Maud Baxter at Bavenhurst. 
On the 19th both witnesses had tea. with her there, and she 
was not out during the afternoon. 

Mrs. Munro’s evidence was very brief. She stated that 
her daughter had never .stayed out late at night, was particular 
about her associates, not fond of Jewellery, and possessed none 
of any value. She always behaved well, and was neat and 
tidy. She discussed her work with her mother, but never 
brought her business friends home. 

Archibald Thomas Barrington, the next witness, proved 
extremely damaging to the (Ufenee. He stated that when 
in Maidstone Prison on remand, charged with stealing a bicycle 
from outside the public library at Eastbourne, Gray spoke 
to him during exercise. He inquired where witness had been 
on the afternoon of 19th August, and whether he was at the 
circus. Gray then asked if Barrington would say that he 
had been at the circus with him, but, without directly 
refusing, Barrington answered that he was in trouble enough 
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Mmself. On anotlier occasion Gray made further suggestions 
to the witness regarding a possible alibi for the 19tb, before 
they were cautioned by a warder for talking and separated. 
The evidence of two warders from the prison corroborated 
Darlington^ s story that there had been more than one illicit 
conversation during exercise between him and Gray. 

A convict named William Smith stated that during the 
previous September he was at Maidstone Prison, serving a 
•six months’ sentence for theft. He admitted that he had 
several previous convictions. During his term of imprison- 
ment he did not receive any letters and had no access to news- 
papers. Part of his work consisted of cleaning the landing 
outside his cell. Gray was in a cell along the same landing. 
Smith did not know why he was there, but Gray spoke to him 
through the grating across the cell doorway, and told him 
that he was in for murder.” Smith remarked that Gray 
was unlucky, and Gray went on to say: But they cannot 
prove it. Though I was with the girl almost to the hour 
she died, that does not mean to say I done it.” Various other 
conversations took place between Smith and Gray, Gray telling 
Smith that he was going to persuade another man (presumably 
Darrington) to say that he saw a sailor with the girl. He 
also gave Smith certain messages for his mate ” (Field), 
which Smith stated he did not deliver. On 25th September 
a warder suspected that Smith and Gray were communicat- 
ing with one another, a practice strictly forbidden by the 
prison regulations, and it was stopped. Smith knew no par- 
ticulars of the Crumbles murder, but stated that he asked 
Gray how it was done, and Gray answered : By dropping a 
heavy stone on her.” Smith inquired how Gray knew this, 
and Gray replied that he had seen the stone and it was a 
tidy-sized one.” Eventually Smith made a statement to a 
warder, and later to the Prison Governor. He was emphatic 
that he received no bribe such as a remission of sentence 
for doing this, and knew that, on the contrary, he might have 
found himself involved in serious trouble for his breach of 
the prison rules. 
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The only witness for the defence was the accused Field, 
He stated that he was out of work since his discharge from, 
the Navy 5 with the exception of four weeks’ employment with 
the Easthourne Electric Light Company, and in receipt of 
29s. weekly from the Labour Exchange. He met Gray, who 
was likewise out of work, in June, 1920. His counsel then 
took Field through details of his movements on 17th, 18th, 
and 19th August. Field now recollected the two early visits 
paid by himself and Gray to the Albemarle, and stated that 
he thought Gray was wearing a blue serge suit and a trilby 
hat. As Miss Ducker refused Gray’s invitation to the pictures, 
he and witness decided to go for a walk. Field now admitted 
that they took a bus from Leaf Hall to the Archery, and on 
alighting spoke to Blackmer, but averred that after Blackmer 
left them he and Gray went straight down Seaside towards 
Pevensey Bay. He denied that they met a girl at the Archery, 
or that any girl addressed him, saying Hullo, Jack! ” or 
was in the company of himself and Gray along the road. They 
did not go on the Crumbles, but walked to Pevensey Castle, 
stayed there about ten minutes, and returned to Eastbourne 
by bus from the Lodge Inn. They went to Gray’s house, 
where witness remained till six o’clock. By arrangement he 
called for Gray again after he had had tea at his own home. 
Gray had ‘'^smartened himself up a hit ” by brushing his • 
clothes and washing himself, but he did not look exactly 
respectable.” Witness denied that Gray had changed his 
suit. 

Shown a stick, Field admitted that it belonged to his 
father, but denied that lie had had it out with him on any 
occasion on the 19th. He had ceased to carry it for a fortnight 
or three weeks previously. The conversation about a stick 
and biscuits for a dog took place as far back as three weeks 
before the 19th. lie acknowledged that he and Gray had 
attempted to enlist on Saturday (21st). He gave as reasons 
that Gray’s pension had been reduced, and he (witness) knew 
that his unemployment benefit would not continue indefinitely. 
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He alleged tliat lie liad instituted inquiries about enlisting 
before the 21st. He and Gray first made Miss Baxter’s 
acquaintance on Sunday evening (22nd) . When they had been 
detained by the police and were waiting for Chief Inspector 
Mercer to interview them, Field alleged that a certain con- 
versation took place between himself and Gray, which the 
constable in charge had not overheard. They agreed to say 
that Miss Baxter had been with them at Pevensey on the 
Thursday afternoon. Asked why they had picked out the 
afternoon, Field replied : B'ecause we saw in the paper that 
the murder was supposed to have been committed after lunch 
time, and that Miss Munro was seen about three o’clock, oi 
a girl like Miss Munro, and therefore we knew it would have 
to be after three, and we knew we could prove where we were 
after six, and therefore we knew it would be between three 
and six that we should want to prove where we were.” 

In cross-examination Field again admitted the meeting 
with Blackmer, but once more denied the accosting of bin 
(witness) by any girl at the Archery. He acknowledged that ii 
Dyer saw and recognized Gray he must have been Gray’s com- 
panion, but stated that the story of Putland and Wedls wat 
entirely false. He persisted in denying that Gray had changec 
his clothes that evening, although reminded that Gray himseli 
had admitted at the inquest that he did so, and witness hac 
heard him. Field denied a good deal of Miss Baxter’s story 
and put up a good fight when confronted with certain discre 
pancies between his statement and Gray’s, alleging that he ha( 
forgotten ” certain incidents. The only truth Field realh 
uttered when in the witness-box was the alleged words put int( 
his mouth afterwards by Gray: i.e., that he was telling lie 
from the moment he entered it till he left it. 

Gray did not take advantage of his privilege of givm| 
evidence on his own behalf. It would have been interesting b 
hear what explanation, other than a blunt and unsubs Ian tiatec 
denial, he had to offer to refute the statements of Darringtoi 
and Smith. 
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XI. 

On belialf of tlie prosecution Mr. Gill summed up tlie 
evidence biiefly. Dealing with the defence’s suggestion that 
.be murder bad been committed on tbe niglit of Thursday, 
30unsel contended that proof of tbe deceased girl being seen 
svalking towards tbe Crumbles witb two men at 2-30 in tbe 
afternoon was overwhelming. Unless she was murdered during 
tbe afternoon, she would have returned to her lodgings. Tbe 
3pisode of the stick was highly significant One answering 
[be description had been found at Field’s home, and the witness 
who described it as in the possession of one of the two men 
walking with a girl knew nothing of its production earlier the 
same day at tlie Albemarle. Counsel then described tlie scene 
which he suggested occurred at the Crumbles. Whether the 
girl’s money or her virtue was threatened, violence resulted, 
and when she had been stunned, the large stone produced in 
the case completed fatal injuries. Gray said the girl was 
killed by dropping a stone on her. '' The prosecution is 
right,” said Mr. Gill. He knows.” 

Addressing the jury on behalf of Field, Mr. (JasseK main- 
tained that the case against him rested purely on circum- 
stantial evidence. The men at the railwuy-hut had not identi- 
fied either of the men. Blackmer dressed Irene Munro in 
blue, Futland in a green coat with black accessories, and 
Wells in a hat which was not the one with her when her body 
was found. A pointed correction by the Judge was hurriedly 
answered, and counsel went on to allude to Wells’s state- 
ment that Irene Munro was wearing a checked skirt and a 
black blouse. Were the jury to accept the impressions of 
witnesses in such a matter? It was difficult to conceive that 
the crime had been committed in broad daylight, in view of 
the railway-hut and the windows of adjacent cottages. If the 
jury accepted Dr. Cadman’s evidence as to the time of death, 
there was an end to tbe prosecution’s case. There was no 
evidence to support tbe Crown's theory that tbe girl was killed 
in resisting an assault. Tbe theory that the same evening tbe 
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two men were spending* money stolen from Irene Mnnro^s bai 
was unsupported, as tbeir expenditure did not total 25s. Tker 
was no evidence tbat tlie accused endeavoured to persuade Mis 
Baxter to support them in a false alibi. They had not alterei 
their mode of living after the 19th. Hobody saw them com 
ing back from the Crumbles, and if they were seen going then 
they could have been seen returning. Mr. Cassels finally sug 
gested that the murder took place later in the day than th« 
prosecution had alleged. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall, speaking on Gray’s behalf, con 
tended that Irene Munro had been a pleasure-loving girl, fonc 
of expensive entertainments, but ladylike, educated, anc 
fastidious as to her choice of company. It was incredible tha 
she should have made the acquaintance of two down-and 
outs ” like the prisoners, and gone about with them. Turning 
to the medical evidence, counsel submitted that Dr. Cadman’^ 
opinion as to the time of death deserved careful consideradon 
If the murder had taken place in the afternoon, the girl’s 
scream of fear and apprehension as she was struck in the fac€ 
must have been audible for a great distance, as well as the 
noise made by shovelling the shingle over the body. Surely 
the crime was committed under cover of darkness, as corro- 
borated by Dr. Cadman’s view as to the time of death? Deal- 
ing with motive, Gray’s remark that they would have more 
money in the evening might seem to infer that he and Field 
had arranged to rob and murder the girl they had met the 
previous day, but Irene Munro was not worth robbing. There 
was no evidence of assault, and none of concerted action or 
premeditation. The discrepancies between the evidence of 
witnesses as to the colour of the men’s suits were stressed by 
counsel. He also said that as Field had appeared in the 
witness-box there was no necessity for Gray to give evidence. 
If Field were not believed by the jury, neither would Gray 
have been. If the Jury could not accept the evidence put 
forward hy the prosecution as conclusive, the accused were 
entitled to a verdict of Hot guilty.” 
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Jii. 

Mr. Justice Avory began bis summing-up witli tbe usual 
warning to tbe jury that tbey were to pay no attention to wbat 
they bad beard or read in connexion with tbe case prior to tbe 
trial, but were to arrive at a verdict based solely on tb& 
evidence given in Court. Witb admirable, and possibly quite 
unconscious, alliteration, tbe Judge added: I regret tbat 

sucb a warning in a Criminal Court of tbis country should be 
rendered necessary by tbe pernicious practice wbicb prevails 
of pandering to tbe prurient proclivities of tbe public by 
publishing, pictorially or otherwise, the lurid details of a 
ghastly tragedy sucb as that wbicb we are investigating.^^ 

Continuing, bis Lordship said tbat both men were jointly 
charged witb tbe wilful murder of Irene Munro on 19tb 
August last. Tbe joint charge meant tbat they were acting 
together, one aiding and abetting tbe other, and it was 
immaterial wbicb man actually committed tbe violence tbat 
killed her. There could be no doubt tbat the girl was 
murdered, and tbat whoever murdered her took possession of 
her handbag, containing her money and keys, and threw tbe 
latter away. Could tbe jury have any doubt that if one of 
tbe accused was guilty both were? It bad been admitted tbat 
they were in each other’s company all that afternoon and 
evening. Where one went, tbe oilier went; each must have 
known what bis companion did; and after tbe evidence given 
tbe jury must say whether they could doubt if guilt bad been 
brought home to one, it had not been equally brought home 
to both. 

Dealing witb tbe question of motive, the Judge said tbat, 
subject to tbe jury’s better judgment, it seemed to him to be 
immaterial. Whoever murdered the girl did it from some 
motive, either robbery, under a misapprebension tbat she was 
in possession of more money than turned out to be tbe case, or 
to combat her resistance to an attempted assault, as possibly 
evidenced by the scratches found inside her right thigh. It 
was unnecessary for tbe jury to decide how she was murdered, 
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wtetlier witli a Iblow from a stick or a fist, tke injuries bein| 
completed by tke brick, tbe only way in wbicb tke stick becain 
material being Field’s denial tkat be bad bad any stick in bi 
possession that afternoon. If tbey came to tbe conclnsioi 
tbat be bad witb bim tbe stick produced in Court, or aiiotber 
as be walked towards tbe Crumbles, tbey must conside 
wbat inference was to be drawn from bis denying this fact 
It was not disputed tbat tbe prisoners, or certainly Field, wer 
spending money freely later in tbe evening. Tbe jury wer 
advised not to pa}^ too mucb attention to tbis as it was no 
disputed tbat Field bad drawn 29s. in unemployment pay tba 
morning. Tbe prosecution bad suggested tbat if tbe prisoner 
liad killed tbe girl and stolen ber bag tben tbey would hav 
been in possession of money tbat evening, but tbe amoun 
expended by them was not more than Field bad had earlier ii 
tbe day without tbe contents of Irene Munro’s purse. Fo 
tbat reason it seemed to bis Lordship to be a small matter. 

After explaining fully tbe meaning of tbe term circum 
stantial evidence,” tbe Judge turned to tbe time factor h 
tbe case. The result of tbe medical evidence, into wbicb bi 
Lordship did not propose to go in detail, was tbat everytbinj 
was consistent witb death having taken place in tbe afternooi 
of tbe 19th. The Jury should ask themselves the question wh; 
the prisoners on the 24th, the Tuesday following the murder 
arranged between themselves to set up a false alibi for th« 
afternoon of the 19th, unless they knew that the murder ha( 
been committed then. Sir Edward Marshall Hall, in hi 
speech on behalf of Gray, had drawn tbe jury’s attention b 
certain statements in a newspaper published tbe previous day 
and alleged tbat these explained why the prisoners fearec 
arrest. It was significant, the Judge went on, if they hac 
obtained tbe information which alarmed them from this sams 
newspaper, that in more than one place it suggested that tb^ 
crime took place at night. How did it come about that, ai 
Field had told them, they prepared a false alibi for tbe after 
noon unless tbey knew that the crime was committed in tb« 
afternoon ? 
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After dealing witli tlie general outline of tiie case as pre- 
sented by tbe prosecution, the Judge reminded the Jury of 
Gray’s change of clothes, and the attempt of Field and him- 
self to enlist directly news of the finding of the body was 
made public. They need not necessarily have given their own 
names and addresses, the Judge pointed out, as a great many 
men would never have been accepted in the Army had they 
not furnished false particulars about themselves. Referring 
to the defence’s suggestion that it was incredible that men 
who had just committed such a crime could calmly embark 
on an acquaintance with another girl the same evening and 
arrange to meet her again, and to continue their ordinary 
mode of living for days afterwards, the Judge asked the jury 
to reflect whether a man or men capable of committing an 
act such as this one would not be capable of anything. 

In dealing directly with the evidence, the Judge touched 
upon the main outlines of Miss Ducker’s story. He stressed 
the fact that Field admitted that he sometimes carried a stick 
similar to the one produced in Court, but that it was the 
property of his father. This was of importance, as if it had 
any connexion with the murder the natural thing would have 
been for him to attempt to get rid of it. Suspicion might 
have been aroused when his father inquired for it, which was 
probably why he did not throw it away. The statements 
of Blackmer, Verrall, Dyer, and Jupp could be relied upon 
to prove that at about three o’clock the two prisoners were 
seen walking towards the Crumbles with a girl, and the jury 
had to consider was she the deceased one.^^ If she were not, 
why did they — or one of them — now swear that they were 
never in the company of any girl at all that afternoon? 

Alluding to the descriptions given by the different 
witnesses of what the girl they saw was wearing, the Judge 
suggested that men of their type would not necessarily be 
good judges of a woman’s clothes. The dress which Blackmer 
called a blue one was not inconsistent with its being the grey 
coat-frock produced in Court. Verrall had said that the men 
he saw with Irene Munro both wore grey suits. Evidence 
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liad been called to show tbat Gray undoubtedly bad a light 
grey suit, and Field’s suit might have been called a dark 
or grey coat and trousers. 

The evidence of Pntland and Wells was fully dealt with, 
the Judge warmly repudiating defending counsel’s earlier 
suggestion that Pntland was a discreditable witness because 
he might have had blackmail in his mind as a motive for 
following the people he saw. The evidence of the five railway- 
men was next gone into briefly as establishing the identity of 
the men they saw with Irene Munro. The Judge then described 
Field and Gray as men of plausible manners and address, 
possessed of enough money for amusement, and in the habit 
of entering into conversation with girls along the Parade at 
Eastbourne. Irene Munro was a typist on holiday, in a 
humble position of life, and although the picture of her drawn 
by the defence as a particular girl regarding her associates, 
and quiet and refined, might be true, his Lordship thought 
it not unlikely that, alone in a strange place, she might, for 
the sake of companionship, have allowed these men to make 
her acquaintance. When in the witness-box, Field had 
boasted of Ms politeness to everyone, and was quite capable 
of being agreeable to a solitary young girl. Could the Jury 
feel any doubt, having regard to all the evidence, that she 
was in the prisoners’ company on the 19th and on the previous 
day as well? 

Finally, the Judge dealt minutely with Field’s statement 
and his evidence on his own behalf. Miss Baxter’s story 
contradicted Field’s. Why should both men have anticipated 
arrest merely because they wore grey suits? Why did Field 
persist in saying that Gray had not changed his clothes on 
the evening of the 19th, although Gray admitted at the in- 
quest that he did so, when Miss Ducker stated the same? 
With regard to Gray’s statement, there need not necessarily 
have been any great amount of blood upon the person of 
whoever committed the crime, but there might have been 
some, and a person scraping the shingle would very likely get 

his suit soiled. That might be a sufficient reason for Gray 
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changing his clothes, but why did Field persist on oath that 
Gray had not done so ? Eef erring to the evidence of Barring- 
ton and Smith, the Judge stressed its significance, and 
reminded the jury that because these were not men of good 
character it did not necessarily mean that their word must 
be unworthy of credence. 


XIII. 

The jury retired at four minutes past two and returned 
into Court at seven minutes past three. In answer to the 
question of the Clerk of Court, their foreman said that they 
were agreed upon their verdict. They found both prisoners 
guilty, but — an inexplicable and amazing sidelight upon the 
mentality of a British jury — they asked that the men might 
be recommended to mercy on the ground that the jury were 
of opinion that the crime was not premeditated. Neither 
man had anything to say in mitig'ation of sentence, and 
Mr. Justice Avory immediately dealt faithfully with both. 
They stood convicted of a foul and brutal murder. The 
defence which they had concocted had been shown to be 
untrue. They must prepare themselves to undergo the penalty 
exacted by the Jaw. The recommendation to mercy would 
be forwarded to the proper quarter and would receive due 
consideration. Formal sentence of death was then passed 
in each case, the Judge directing that it should be carried 
out at Wandsworth Prison. 

Field and Gray were at once taken below. In order to 
substantiate or deny Gray’s subsequent story as to what, he 
alleged, took place shortly between himself and Field, it is 
necessary to follow very carefully the incidents of their removal 
to Wandsworth, as testified to by other witnesses. Both men 
remained in two separate cells, each under the charge of 
warders. When the time came for their removal, Gray, with 
his guards, was taken in a cab to Lewes Eailway Station, and 
Field, similarly escorted, followed in another cab. There 
was no opportunity for any conversation between the two men. 
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The warders had received orders to keep them apart, and 
did so. Gray and his companions arrived first at the station; 
Field, with his, a few seconds later. The whole party went 
direct to the stationmaster’s office, there to await the London 
train. Field and Gray sat on two chairs^ with another piece 
of furniture between them, and one of the warders in charge 
of Field sat close beside him. The only remark made by 
Gray that this warder overheard was a request for a cigarette. 
This was allowed to both men, and Field then said to Gray : 

Isn’t it a treat to get a cigarette? ” and Gray agreed. The 
alleged conversation between Field and Gray took place, the 
latter averred, in bits,” but the warders in charge, who 
never left the prisoners the whole time, heard nothing of it. 

On 29th December Gray informed the Deputy Governor 
of Wandsworth that he wished to make a statement. As Gray 
could not read or write, this was written down for him at 
his dictation by the Deputy Governor and after Gray had 
signed it (presumably by affixing his mark), the Deputy 
Governor and the Chief Warder both witnessed it. On 4th 
January Field said that he also wished to make a statement, 
and was allowed to do so. Three days later Field’s statement 
was given to Gray, and read over to him by the Deputy 
Governor, as well as statements made by the warders who 
had accompanied the two men from the Assize Court to 
Wandsworth. Gray seemed to understand the purport of all 
these documents, but made no comment. Field was likewise 
shown a copy of Gray’s statement. On the 18th January 
both men sent in a petition to the Home Secretary, intimating 
that they wished to appeal against their convictions and 
sentences. 


XIY. 

The appeals were heard jointly by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal on Monday and Tuesday, 17th and 18th January, 
before tbe Lord Chief Justice (Lord Reading), Mr. Justice 
Bray, and Mr. Justice Acton. Mr. Oassels appeared for Field, 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.O., and Mr. Flowers for Gray, 
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and Sir Charles Gill, K.C., and Mr. Whiteley for the Crown. 
Mr. Cassels said that the case o£ Field came before the Court 
(1) on appeal by the man himself; (2) on an application by 
counsel on the appellant’s behalf to call further evidence ; and 
(3) on reference by the Home Secretary upon a petition pre- 
sented by the appellant for mercy. Sir Edward Marshall Hall 
also made application that Gray should be allowed to appear 
in the witness-box. Sir Charles Gill said the Crown was pre- 
pared to deal with the evidence, if it were given, and he 
raised no objection The Lord Chief Justice stated that before 
they came to any decision as to the other witnesses they would 
hear the evidence of the appellants themselves. 

Field was heard first. Examined by his counsel, he stated 
that on Tuesday, 17th August, he met Gray early in the fore- 
noon, and they walked along the sea-front. On tlie way back 
they saw a girl evidently looking for something. Gray wished 
her Good morning,” but received no reply. Later, Gray 
boasted to Field that he would speak to and walk with her 
before the day was out. During the afternoon they met her 
near the Albemarle Hotel, and when Gray again accosted her 
she stopped and spoke to them. He asked her where she was 
going, and she answered: For a walk.” The three went 

together to Beachy Head, remaining there till it was nearly 
dark. They parted at Eastbourne Eailway Station, where the 
girl caughl a bus, after having arranged to meet them again 
next day at the Archery Tavern. On Wednesday, 18th August, 
Field and Gray met in the morning and spent it on the sea- 
front. After lunch they rejoined each other at the Albemarle 
and went by bus to the Archery, where they mot the girl. 
The trio walked to Pevensey Bay. Field alleged that on the 
way the girl seemed to resent his being there, and would have 
preferred the company of Gray. He tried to be pleasant to her 
and considered that he succeeded just as iliej were returning. 
Gray and he left her about six o’clock, after arranging to meet 
again as before at the Archery the following afternoon. 

Field stated that on the Thursday morning (19th August) 
he went first to the Labour Exchange and drew his uneinploy- 
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ment benefit of 29s. He then met Gray, and after baying 
coffee, for wMcb Field paid, on tbe Parade, they went to tbe 
Albemarle at mid-day. They remained till 1-15, Field paying 
for tbe refreshment tbey bad. Outside they parted. Gray 
returning home for dinner, and Field going to a restaurant for 
bis. Afterwards Field called for Gray at bis bouse, and tbey 
boarded a bus going to tbe Archery. Field noticed an official 
on it who was wearing a new uniform, and when tbey alighted 
be drew tbe man's attention to this. Just then tbe girl crossed 
tbe road and called out to witness: Hullo, Jack! Tbe 

three walked to tbe Crumbles and went on to tbe railway-line. 
Field stated that be was on tbe girl's left-hand side and at 
tbe time did not know her name. Tbey passed tbe railway- 
hut. He picked up a stray kitten which the girl stroked. Field 
alleged that it was be who put tbe kitten in at tbe door of tbe 
but, not Gray, who was walking in front of him with the 
girl, either arm-in-arm, or with bis arm round her waist. 
After passing tbe but. Gray hinted that be should prefer Field 
to leave them, and Field asked tbe girl whether she would 
object if be did, as be wanted a good walk. The girl replied 
that she did not mind, and be left her and Gray alone and 
walked on to tbe gates of Pevensey Castle. He came back by 
tbe road, and towards Pevensey Bay be met Gray by himself. 
Field asked him where tbe girl was, and Gray alleged that 
tbey bad quarrelled and she bad gone home. He and Field 
walked to tbe Lodge Inn where tbey boarded an Eastbourne 
bus. Gray paid tbe fares, which puzzled Field, as he himself 
bad done so previously and stood drinks. Questioned, Gray 
said that be bad bad tbe money all tbe time. 

Afterwards Field returned home, and later in the evening 
be and Gray went to tbe Albemarle. Here Gray paid for 
drinks for tbe two barmaids. When Field asked him where 
be bad obtained tbe money, Gray replied : Shut up and mind 
your own business ! I'm paying for the drinks and that is all 
that concerns you." The two went to the Hippodrome, loft it 
for another visit to tbe Albemarle, and then returned to the 
Hippodrome. Tbey did not meet Miss Baxter that night. 
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Gray was in Field^s company tlie whole time until they parted 
outside the Hippodrome at 10-50. Field reached his house at 
eleven o’clock and did not go out again that night. He and his 
brother slept together. His family were at home, his mother 
having just returned from London. 

On Friday Field was about with Gray. They visited the 
Albemarle and a couple of picture-houses. On Saturday Field 
left his home about 9 a.m. and saw on the placards that a dead 
body had been found on the Crumbles. He bought a paper 
and took it round to Gray’s house. As Gray could not read, 
Field read the account aloud to him. Gray became excited and 
said that he had been with the girl on Thursday evening, 
that she said something he did not like, and he had kicked her. 
She was lying on the beach at the time, and frightened, he 
covered her over with shingle. Had Field not left them, it 
would not have happened. He begged Field to say nothing 
for the sake of his (Gray’s) wife, adding that it might '' blow 
over.” Field promised to do his best and if Gray were arrested 
agreed to say that they had been at Pevensey together. The 
suggestion of their enlisting came from Gray. Field further 
alleged that Gray promised to stand by him and if Field were 
involved in the matter he would clear him by telling the truth. 
They spent Saturday afternoon and evening together, and were 
in each other’s company all Sunday. Gray seemed agitated 
and imagined that people were staring at him. In the after- 
noon they met Miss Baxter and discussed the murder. Gray 
told her that he and Field might he arrested as they both had 
grey suits, and Miss Baxter said that in that event she would 
tell the police that they were with her at Pevensey on the 19th. 
Field told Gray that this would be found sooner or later to be 
untrue, but Gray insisted that if arrested he would say that 
he had been with Miss Baxter all the afternoon. 

Field further stated that Gray’s statement that he was with 
him (witness) at Pevensey on 19th August was not true. His 
evidence at the trial was also false. He and Gray had no con- 
versation whilst waiting in the station-master’s office at Lewes 
Station, after their conviction and sentence. Field main- 
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tained that he had stood by Gray to the end, but when he made 
his statement on 4th January he thought for the sake of his 
parents that he ought to say what actually happened What 
he put in this statement was true. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall, Field said 
that the statement was in his handwriting, and no one had 
prompted the contents. Gray did not tell him that he had 
killed Irene Munro. He said that he had hit her and covered 
her with beach. Field did not understand whether she had 
died from Gray's attack upon her or been smothered by the 
shingle. He put great faith in Gray's promise that if he 
(Field) were involved in the crime Gray would confess the 
truth. Asked why he did not mention this promise in his 
statement of 4th January, Field replied that he did not 
think about it." He now admitted that practically the whole 
of the evidence called by the prosecution regarding his identity 
was true. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Gill, Field alleged that on 
the afternoon of the 19th Gray was wearing a blue serge suit, 
and in the evening a grey one. He heard four witnesses who 
saw the three pass the hut say that the shorter man of the 
two was walking linked with the girl, but alleged that he 
had never worn a blue serge suit in his life, and that it was 
he, not Gray, who put the kitten in at the hut door. He denied 
that he struck the girl when she resented his attempting to 
take liberties with her. Asked why they had taken Irene 
Munro to the Crumbles, Field answered that she wanted a 
walk, and herself suggested going there. Gray told witness 
that he had struck her almost immediately after Field had 
left them. He understood that Gray had buried her alive. 
When he went off, he told Gray that he was going to Pevensey, 
He did not hear Gray say in the Albemarle that they would 
have more money that night. Gray apparently had none 
when he went on the Crumbles, but had some when he came 
off. Field concluded that he had robbed the girl whom he 
attacked and buried. Field stood by him afterwards because 
they were friends and for the sake of Gray's wife. When 
m 
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they attempted to enlist, Field knew that he would not be 
accepted. Pressed by the Lord Chief Justice for the reason, 
Field said that he had been discharged from the Navy, and 
the cause for this was stated on his papers. 

In continued cross-exanaination by Sir Charles Gill, Field 
admitted that on Saturday morning he and Gray arranged 
their false alibi for Thursday afternoon. His early statement 
that he and Gray were with Miss Baxter then was untrue. 
When a verdict of Wilful murder was returned against 
both at the inquest, Field did not call upon Gray to clear 
him because I was told by my solicitor that the Coronex^s 
inquest did not matter.’^ When the verdict was given at 
the trial, Field relied upon the recommendation to mercy 
and was not going to give Gray away then.” Asked why 
when he sent in his appeal, which disclosed no grounds in 
substance, he had not made a true statement, Field replied : 
'' I thought the appeal would go through and we should get 
off.” In answer to the Lord Chief Justice, Field admitted 
that, although Gray acknowledged that he had struck the 
girl into unconsciousness and buried her possibly alive, he 
himself continued on intimate terms with Gray. Gray^s wife 
had asked him (Field) to associate with her husband as he 
' had no other men friends. Field was willing, if both were 
reprieved, to go to penal servitude in order that Gray might 
ultimately rejoin his wile. Field was not related to her in 
any way. 

Gray gave evidence next. Examined by Sit Edward 
Marshall Hall, be stated that on the morning of the 19th 
August he met Field at fcen ohdock and remained with him 
till 12-30. They visited the Albemarle together. Gray had 
a mid-day meal at his own liousc, and Field called for him 
there at two o'clock. They returned to the Albemarle, remain- 
ing for half-an-hour. Field then suggested that he and Gray 
should go to Pevensey Castle. Gray alleged that ho refused 
as he had no money and did not like to be indebted to Field 
for the bus-fares. He left Field at 2-30 and returned home, 
reaching it at 2-45. He did not see Field again until 6-40, 
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when Field called at liis house. They visited the Hippodrome 
together and were in each other’s company till 10-30, It was 
untrue that he confessed to Field that he had struck and 
buried Irene Mnnro. He was not with her at all on Thursday 
afternoon. He knew nothing about the girl’s death. After 
being sentenced, he was taken to the cells and then to Lewes 
Eailway Station. Gray then repeated the story contained in 
his statement of 29th December which was, briefly, that whilst 
waiting for the train between 4-45 and 6-11 Field confessed 
to him that after he and Gray parted at 10-30 on the night 
of 19th August Irene Munro came up and asked him her way. 
According to Gray, Field admitted that he and the girl walked 
some distance together in conversation, that something he said 
displeased her, and she slapped his face. He saw nobody 
about and struck her. He left her lying unconscious, and 
walked away, but fearing that she might recover and report 
him to the police, he returned and gave her another hit,” 
which put her right out.” Gray alleged that Field promised 
to tell the Prison Governor that he was innocent, and if this 
did not free Gray, Field would communicate with John Bull 
and say that Gray had had nothing to do with the murder. 
In his notice of appeal Gray had made no mention of this 
conversation, but on 29th December his statement was written 
down for him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels, Gray stated that before this 
alleged confession on 17th December Field had never promised 
to say anything to exculpate himself. Asked why he did not 
say that he was at his home on the afternoon of the 19th, 
Gray replied at first : Because Field said that we were 

at Pevensey,” but, on being pressed, alleged that he had 
kept quiet ” on account of having committed a theft during 
the material time about which the police knew. He had been 
at the Eastbourne swimming-baths by himself on the 19th, 
remaining from 3-15 till four. Whilst there he stole a wallet 
containing money from another bather’s box. Eeminded by 
Mr. Cassels that this robbery had taken place on the 14th, 
Gray replied that this was a second theft, committed on the 
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19 til. He was tlie thief on botli occasionsj and had been alone 
each time. 

Further cross-examined. Gray denied that he was at the 
Archery with Field on the Thursday afternoon. He had never 
walked with Field towards the Crumbles. All the witnesses 
were wrong* who said that they saw him doing so. He was 
wearing a navy blue suit and a brown round cap. He paid 
for the drinks on the night of the 19th with the money stolen 
from the swimming-baths. According to the way Field spoke 
to him, the murder was committed at night. Cross-examined 
by Sir Charles Gill, Gray maintained that he was at the swim- 
ming-baths from 3-15 till four, after which he went home. 

Four warders — Eobert William O’Callaghan, Henry Jack- 
son, Arthur Sargant, and Samuel Percy Johnson — gave evi- 
dence of events in the station-master’s office after the Assuze 
trial. Ail were agreed that there was no conversation between 
the condemned men. Gray asked for a cigarette, and he and 
Field were allowed to smoke by permission of the Prison 
Governor. 

Herbert Field, examined by Mr. Cassels, stated that the 
previous August he was living at 23 Susans Eoad, Eastbourne. 
On the night of the 19th he slept at homo. He came in about 
eleven o’clock and found his brother Jack having supper. His 
brother did not go out again that night, or get up during 
it. They went to bed between 11-30 and 11-45. 

Mrs. Field, mother of the last witness, corroborated his 
statement. Examined by Mr. Cassels, she said that on 19th 
August about seven in the evening she returned from a five 
days’ visit to London. Her son Jack was then out, but came 
home shortly before eleven o’clock. Both her sons slept in 
the kitchen. She left them there at 11-30 and heard nobody 
leave the house during the night. 

James Woolgar, an attendant at the Devonshire Park 
Swimming-baths at Eastbourne, examined by Sir Charles Gill, 
stated that he knew both prisoners. They had been together^ 
at the baths on the morning of 14th August. Between JL5i40 
and 12-45 a bather named Saunders complained that W'wallet 
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had been stolen, and the police were communicated with. The 
witness was suspicious ot Field and Gray, as he knew that 
both were out of work^ and when they came to the baths on 
the 17th at 10-30 a.m. Woolgar informed the police and the 
two men were kept under observation. This was the last time 
they visited the baths. Gray was not there on the afternoon 
of the 19th, nor was any theft reported on that date. 

Mr. Cassels’s address on behalf of Field ended the first 
day^s proceedings At the second and concluding day’s hear- 
ing of the appeals Sir Edward Marshall Hall spoke on behalf 
of Gray. The Lord Chief Justice then delivered the judgment 
of the Court. In the unanimous opinion of the three judges 
who heard the fresh evidence, each man had merely concocted 
an improbable story throwing the responsibility for the crime 
on the other, and their stories had been amply disproved by 
the statements of additional witnesses. Both appeals were 
unhesitatingly dismissed. 


XV. 

On Friday, 4th February, 1921, the last grim scene in 
the Crumbles tragedy of nearly six months previously was 
enacted at Wandsworth. Between the appeals and the double 
execution Field and Gray had been kept in separate cells 
and only saw each other again just as they approached the 
scaffold. Xeither made any confession, but a curious light is 
shown on the mentality of certain people who take an interest 
in sensational crimes by a message left by both men to 
the effect that they wished to express their gratitude for letters 
and expressions of sympathy sent to them whilst awaiting 
execution. It is a little difficult to see what sympathy was 
required or deserved by the two brutal slayers of a defenceless 
girl of seventeen however misguided she may have been, but 
as the Lancashire proverb has it : There’s nowt so queer 

as folk.” 

I^ne Munro’s story might well be called A Warning to 
Wanton^^’ The girl’s incredible folly at first detracts from 
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any sympatliy felt for her. In defence of it one can only 
plead her youth, her early years overshadowed hy the war, 
the emancipation which women were just then beginning to 
experience and enjoy, her loneliness in a strange place, and 
her undoubted weakness for the opposite sex. Certain medical 
pronouncements proved that she must have been over-sexed and 
slightly abnormal. There is no evidence, beyond Field’s before 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, to show how she actually came 
into contact with her two destroyers, but in all likelihood he 
spoke the truth for once when he said that Gray accosted her 
on the Tuesday afternoon and she responded. Of the ultimate 
guilt of both men there cannot be the faintest doubt, but how 
far murder, deliberate, calculated, cold-blooded, entered into 
their propositions when they first sought her company remains 
an enigma. If they surmised that she carried money in her 
handbag and purposed to rob her of it, why did they not do 
so when alone with her in the late evening on two occasions, 
first at Beachy Head and again at Pevensey? On the 19th 
they voluntarily drew Blackmer’s attention to themselves a 
few seconds before she crossed the road to speak to them. If 
they had had any sinister motive in taking her to the 
Crumbles, why did they choose broad daylight of an August 
afternoon for their purpose? The girl’s condition at the time 
precluded her having any immoral intention in her mind, 
supposing that she, a stranger to Eastbourne, knew of the 
reputation of the place to which she was going, and the fact 
that she went with two men exculpates her further. In all 
likelihood an attempt was made to snatch her handbag, and 
when she resisted or threatened police retaliation, one or 
other struck her with the stick carried by Field. Whose was 
the hand which lifted the iron-stone brick and dashed it down 
on her unconscious, unprotected face cannot be stated with 
certainty, but of the pair of callous scamps Gray emerges 
from the maze of evidence as the more brutal, and in all pro- 
bability his rage overmastered prudence, common sense, con- 
sequences. The sea lapped in the distance ; the sun beat down 
on the long expanse of beach, as two men with frantic haste 
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shovelled the loose shingle over the green coat that clothec 
their still living victim before running from the spot. Chance 
plays a large part in the detection of murder. If they hac 
stayed to bury her a little deeper that betraying foot woulc 
not have told of a dastardly crime, and Irene Munro mighi 
have lain in her shingly grave, none suspecting, until all 
danger to her slayers was past. 

The murderer^s victim seldom takes on any personality. 
He or she as a rule remains shadowy, vague, unreal, a peg on 
which to hang the story. Irene Munro, dead eighteen years, 
continues curiously vital and alive, a little ghost in a green 
coat, laughing as she walks to her doom. Fate took her to 
Eastbourne, and there Fate threw Field and Gray across her 
path. On that ill-omened Thursday afternoon it may well be 
asked, as it was of Hardy’s doomed Tess, where was her 
guardian angel? Perhaps, like that other god of whom the 
ironical Tishbite spoke, he was talking, or he was pursuing, 
or he was on a journey, or peradventure he was sleeping and 
not to be awaked.” If she had again ignored Gray when he 
tried the second time to make her acquaintance, or if Putland 
and Wells had gone a little farther after the trio, the tragedy 
which overtook all of them might perhaps never have been. 
Irene Munro, the born murderee, in a sense brought her fate 
upon herself, and like Webster’s ill-starred duchess, she died* 
young. 
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L^eading Dates in the Field and Gray Case* 

1920. t 

16tli August I Irene Violet Munro goes on holiday to Eastbourne- 

17th August.^ Putland says he saw a girl lying on the beach near 

the aeroplane shed, and that she had a green 
coat on like the one produced. 

18th August Putland says he saw the same girl in the company 

of the two men walking towards the Crumbles 

19th August. Irene Munro meets her death on the Crumbles some 

time in the afternoon or evening 

Between 12 and -1 p.tn. Field and G-ray are in the Albemarle Hotel, Gray 
wearing a grey suit and a trilby hat, and Field a 
dark grey suit and cap and brown shoes. 

2 20 to 2 30 p m. Field and Gray are back at the Albemarle Hotel. 

2.30 to 3 p.m Dyer sees Gray (whom he knew) and a young man 

with a young lady going towards the Crumbles. 

2.45 p.m. Field and Gray are seen by the witness Blackmer 

near the Archery Tavern meeting a girl who 
says, “Hallo, Jack”; they are also seen about 
the same time by Putland and Wells, who follow 
, them for some distance. 

About 3 p.m, Irene Mumo is seen by Rogers and Yerrall leaving 

the house at 393 Seaside, returning to the house 
for her coat and leaving the house again. Verrall 
sees her with two men, going towards the 
Crumbles 

Railway employees speak to seeing Irene Munro in 
company with two men walking on the four- 
footway in the direction of the Crumbles 

6.20 to 6 30 p.m. Field and Gray return to the Albemarle, when Miss 

Ducker said to Gray, “ Plow dirty you look, 
Billy,” to which he replied, “Yes, my friend 
pushed me m the water this afternoon when we 
were on the beach and I could not get my clothes 
dry by six o’clock”; and Miss Ducker swears 
that he had on a different suit, a dark suit, a 
dark cap, and dirty boots 

Between 8 and 9 p.m. Field and Gray meet Plilda Maud Baxter going to 
post a letter 

goth Alienist Putland says he saw the same two men talking to 

^ some girls in Victoria Place, Eastbourne. 

Between 3 and 4 p.m. William Weller (aged thirteen years) trips over 
what he discovers to be a human foot in a hollow 
in the Crumbles 
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1920. 

•20^31 August. 

About 6 pm. 

21st August. 

Between 6 and 8 a. in. 

Between 9 a.m. and 
12 noon. 

22iid August, 

23rd August 

24th August. 

26th August. 

30th August. 

4tii September. 

5th September. 

'6th September. 

•Oth September. 

16 th September. 

lith to i7th September. 


Field and Gray. 


William Weller goes with Clement 
and points out the spot where he four^d tne dody. 
The police are notified and Dr Cadr^^i^ is called 
and examines the body 

Newspaper placards first appear making known the 
discovery of the body of Irene MuniO 

Field and Gray try to enlist at Summei'dowii Camp, 

Post-mortem examination at Eastbou^^^^®- 

Field and Gray again meet Hilda l^axter in the 
evening 

Wells makes a statement to the police. 

Putland 301ns his ship and the *eafter makes a 
statement 

Field and Gray again meet Hd la Baxtei in the 
afternoon and go for a walk; f again the same 
evening, when they talk about Pevensey 

Wells goes on to the Parade at the direction ol 
the police and sees Field and Gray again talking 
to girls They are taken to the police station 
where Detective Inspector Wells says, “ I expect 
you wonder why I have brought you here/’ and 
Field replies, “ We have expecting this, as 
we both have been wearing gi’cy suits ” 

Field and Gray make state «ients to Inspectoi 
Mercer. 

Field and Gray are released ^ custody an<3 

again appear at the AlbcmariC 

Gray makes statement to Grayling at the Piei 
Hotel in which he says, “ I si ‘all be getting intc 
trouble with him,’^ pointing to Field 

Putland identifies Field at a coffee stall 

Field and Gray are again taken into custody a1 
Eastbourne 

Field and Gray conveyed to Hails bam and charged 

Field and Gray appear before the Eastbourne 
Magistrates and are remanded tmtil the 9th. 

Field and Gray again appear befe>^e the Eastbourne 
Magistrates and are remanded ^/until the 

Field and Gray are taken before the Hailshan 
Magistrates, when Field n>akes a stattunent 
They are remanded until th(^ 23rd. 

Gray makes statement to a prisoner Darrington, it 
which he asks Darrington sa;^ that he was ai 
the circus with Gray on the/ evening of the crime 
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1920 

11th to 17th September. 


23rd September. 

28th September. 
13th December. 
17th December. 
1921. 

17th January. 
18th January. 
4th S'ebruary. 


Leading Dates. 

Gray makes statement to a prisoner Smith in which 
he says, “ I am m for murder . . But they 
cannot prove it Though I was with the girl 
almost to the hour she died, that does not mean 
to say I done it ” And on another occasion 
Smith asked him how the murder was done, and 
Gray replied, “ By dropping a stone on her . . 
I have seen the stone ” 

Field and Gray again appear before the Hailsham 
Magistrates and are remanded until the 28th. 

Field and Gray committed for trial. 

The trial opens. 

The summmg-up, verdict and sentence 


Appeal opens. Field and Gray give evidence. 
Appeal dismissed. 

Field and Gray hanged. 




THE TRIAL 


WITHIN THE 

COUNTY HALL, LEWES, 
(SUSSEX AUTUMN ASSIZES), 
MONDAY, 13th DECEMBER, 1920. 


Judge — 

Mr. justice ATORY. 


Counsel for the Grown — 

Mr. C. F. Gill, K.O. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett, K.C., and 
Mr. Cecil Whiteley. 

(Instructed by the Director of Public Prosecutions.) 


Gownsel for the Prisoners — 

Mr. J. D. Cassels, and 
Mr. G. P. Robinson, for Jack Alfred Field. 
(Instructed by Messrs. Brennan & Brennan ) 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., and 
Mr. John Flowers, for Williain Thomas Gray. 
(Instructed by Mr. H. Baron.) 
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First Day— Monday, 13tii December, 1920, 

The Clerk of Assize — Gentlemen of the jury, the two prisoners 
at the bar, Jack Alfred Field and William Thomas Gray, stand 
charged upon this Indictment, and upon the Coroner's Inquisition, 
with having, on the 19th day of August in the present year, at 
Westham in this County, murdered Irene Violet Munro. To this 
Indictment and to this Inquisition they have severally pleaded not 
guilty. Your duty is to say whether they, or either of them, be 
guilty or not, and hearken to the evidence 


Opening Speech for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Gill, in opening the case, said that Field had been in 
the Navy and seemed to have been discharged the previous 
February. Gray, formerly a plate-layer, came to this country 
with the South African Heavy Artillery, and was in the Army until 
October, 1917, when he was dischaiged as physically unfit. Since 
leaving the Services, the two men had lived at Eastbourne, the 
one in Susans Road and the other in Longstone Road, which were 
close to each other. 

Referring to the discussion and comment which the case had 
excited in the press, Mr. Gill reminded the jury that they must 
dismiss from their minds anything they had read or heard, and 
deal only with the case on the evidence put before them, 

Irene Munro, he went on, was undoubtedly murdered. She 
was Just under eighteen years of age at the time of her death, 
and was the only child of Mrs. Munro, who was in a somewhat 
humble position in life, being housekeeper for some people in 
South Kensington, who had allowed her daughter to live with 
her. The girl had been earning her living for more than a year, 
and was employed by a firm in London as a shorthand-typist at 
about £2 8s. a week. On I4th August Mrs. Munro went to Scot- 
land and the girl saw her off. On the 16th Irene went down to 
Eastbourne for a fortnight's holiday, taking lodgings with a Mrs. 
Wynniatt in Seaside, Eastbourne. The girl was poorly dressed, 
but it was apparent that she had in her possession enough money 
to pay for a holiday. On 19th August she was heard by her 
landlady to go out in the afternoon and to return. The girl went 
out again soon afterwards, at about 2-45, and never returned. 
On the following day Mrs. Wynniatt saw the dead body of Irene 
Munro at the mortuary. She had been murdered on the day 
when she left Mrs. Wynniatt's house. 
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On 20th August, a Friday, a lad named William Weller and 
his mother, who were spending a holiday at Eastbourne, happened 
to be on the Crumbles, a stretch of shingle about 2 miles in length 
running from Eastbourne to Pevensey. At the Eastbourne end 
it was about half a mile in width, but it widened to about a 
mile at Langley Place. The boy, at a spot about 600 yards from 
a railway-hut, seemed to have left his mother and gone into a 
kind of pit in the shingle. Passing across the pit, he broke the 
shingle and disclosed a human foot. The lad told his mother, 
who returned to her lodgings and told Mr. Lamb, with whom 
she was staying. Mr. Lamb, with the boy and his mother, went 
to the spot, and, moving back the shingle, found the body of Irene 
Munro. Her hat was over her face, and, on removing the hat, 
Mr. Lamb saw that the girl had been the subject of terrible violence. 
He also discovered a laige iron-stone brick, on which there were 
maiks of blood, near the body. He at once sent the boy for the 
police. The iron-stone brick was probably used for keeping the 
screen in position by men screening for fine gravel among the 
shingle. The spot was about 1| miles from Seaside, where the 
dead girl had lodged, and an inspector of the Eastbourne Police 
would describe the condition of ahairs he found there. Mr. Lamb 
had been very sensible. Seeing that the case was one of violence, 
he did not remove the shingle any further from the body, and 
the iron-stone brick remained where it was found. The left arm 
of the body was fully extended and the head was bent forward 
on the arm. The skirt was folded back so that the right thigh 
was exposed. That was a matter on which he would make further 
observations at a later stage. 

It was found at the post-mortem examination that the girFs 
lower jaw had been broken; there was an extensive fracture of 
the upper jaw; several teeth had been broken; and there was 
a wound in the lip and a wound on the right temple. The last- 
named might have been, and probably was, a separate injury. 
Apparently the injuries to the left side of the face were so severe, 
and the force used was so great, that if the right side of the face 
had been lying on the shingle at the time the left side was struck 
that would account for the injury on the right side of the face. 
The post-mortem examination also disclosed that the condition in 
which the body was found was consistent with death having occurred 
on the afternoon of the 19th, or even earlier. 

Mr. Gill indicated that the girl was not a virgin, and added 
that it appeared that the girl was stunned, and that the iron-stone 
brick was dropped on the left side of her face, thus proving to be 
fatal. The violence would be only a matter of a few moments. 
Her body could have been buried quite quickly in the shingle, 
especially if two people were doing it. 
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On the morning after the discovery, Inspector Mercer, of Scot- 
land Yard, got into touch with witnesses who had spoken to 
seeing the girl, accompanied by two men, going towards the 
Crumbles sometime about 3-30 The case for the prosecution, Mr. 
C-ill said, was that the two accused on that afternoon of 19th 
August took the girl from close outside 393 Seaside where she 
was living; they met her between 2-45 and three o'clock, and 
they took her to the spot wheie she was murdered They were 
the people who weie with her at the time of her death, which was 
equivalent to saying that they were the persons who inflicted 
the violence on her which was the cause of her death. 

The evidence that would be given, the Crown suggested, could 
not be the subject of a mistake It would be found to be corrobo- 
rated in so remarkable a manner as to carry conviction in the 
mind of any person who applied his faculties to the consideration 
of the value of the evidence 

Referring to the meetings of the accused in a public-house 
known as the Albemarle at Eastbourne, Mr. Gill said that two 
barmaids, named Dorothy Ducker and Elsie Finley, employed there 
would show that the two accused had been going together to the 
house for a fortnight, and it would be found throughout the case that 
they were continually in each other's company. The only names 
by which the men were known to the two barmaids were Jack and 
Billy. On the morning of 19th August the accused were in the 
Albemarle from twelve o'clock till one, Gray being dressed in an 
unmistakable dark grey suit and trilby hat, while Field wore 
a dark suit and cap. Gray had in his hand a stick, 
which he had probably taken from Field. He said to one 
of the barmaids, as a joke : Dolly, can you give me a biscuit 
for my dog? " Where is your dog? " she asked, and he held 
up the stick, which had a bulldog's head on it. The accused went 
away, returned at two o'clock, and remained until closing time 
at 2-30. They said they would return soon after six, and one 
of them asked the girl Ducker to go with him to the Hippodrome. 
Gray had been paying some attentions to Ducker, but she did not 
accept them. 

By one of those extraordinary coincidences by which evidence 
was sometimes obtained, the two men were seen on an omnibus 
by a conductor who knew them both quite well. He saw them 
get off at the Archery Tavern, and saw a girl come from a shelter 
and cross over to where the two men were. He heard her say 
to one of them, '' Hullo, Jack! " The girl had no coat on and 
was carrying a little bag. The omnibus conductor had since 
identifled a photograph of Irene Munro as that of the girl. At 
the girl's lodgings, a builder, named Rogers, who was working 
there, saw her come out that afternoon and turn in the direction 
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of the Archery Tavern. Another workman, who was with him, 
saw her leturn past the house, accompanied by two men. At that 
time she was talking and laughing. Farther along the road, in 
the direction of the Crumbles, a witness saw two men and a girl, 
and this witness recognized one of the men as Gray, whom he 
knew to be a married man. Still faither on, a labourer named 
Wells, and a stoker named Putland, saw the men and the girl and 
followed them. On getting to Ford Road the two men and the 
girl turned into the four-foot way of the railway-track and went 
in the direction of a railway-hut. Wells noticed that one of the 
men had a stick, A stray kitten had followed the two men and 
the girl. One of the three picked up the kitten and took it 
towards the hut. Men who were in the railway-hut would tell 
the jury that they saw the two men and the girl pass that hut. 
One of the two men was wearing dark clothes and the other was 
in a light suit. The men in the hut would say that they saw 
the three turn off to the right, which was in the direction of 
the place where the body was found. They were the last people 
who saw the girl alive. 

The time could be fixed very closely. One of the men in the 
hut would state that the two men and the girl were the only 
people who passed the hut that afternoon. It appeared to have 
been, as near as possible, about 3-30 when the three passed the 
hut. The girl looked towards the hut and smiled. The three 
were in good spirits, laughing and talking, and so excited that 
one of the men in the hut had said he thought they had been 
drinking. If these were the two men who were seen with the 
girl at that time, Mr. Gill declared, they must be undoubtedly 
guilty of murder. 

How did the murder happen? Nothing could be said. There 
might have been some proposal made, or something said to the girl 
which she resented, and it might be that, in a fit of passion, the 
girl was struck down. Whatever a girFs morality, m ordinary 
circumstances a girl might be a party to an act of immorality 
when in other circumstances she would not dream of it. The girl 
was struck down and stunned. Then it might be that, in alarm 
as to what might occur if she became conscious, the heavy stone 
was taken up and dropped on the girFs face, inflicting the fatal 
injuries. Such a thing would be done very quickly. Then there 
was the covering over of the body. That might have taken place 
after she had been stunned, and it might be she was pulled some 
distance so as to get her into the ditch. This might account for 
the shoe being dragged off the foot and for the skirt being in 
the position that it was, but it was very certain that it was at 
that spot that the blow was inflicted which caused the bleeding. 

At 6-30 the same evening the two accused were again in the 
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public bar at the Albemaile. They spent money freely, and one 
of them was in possession of a box of 25 Abdulla cigaiettes. This 
caused one of the young women to remark, Fancy you smoking 
such cigarettes as these, as though expiessing astonishment that 
men who had been drinking cheap beer in the morning should be 
smoking expensive cigaiettes m the evening Gray's answer was, 
Can't we have a good cigarette sometimes? " He then asked 
Miss DuCker and Miss Finley to have a drink, which they did 
Mr. Gill traced the movements of the two men on the Friday, 
and said that on the Saturday morning it was known that a body 
had been found on the previous night, and the jury could imagine 
what a sensation that would cause in a place like Eastbourne. On 
that morning, about 10-30, the accused were together at Summer- 
down Camp, about 2 miles from Eastbourne, trying to enlist They 
were told they would have to go to Chichestei, and that if they 
were not accepted their fares would be returned. The suggestion 
of the piosecution was that these two men were anticipating 
arrest, and were preparing a story they would tell as to where 
they were at the time of the murder, and arranging that there 
should be a girl who would come forward and clear them. 

When detained by Inspector Mercer, each of the accused made 
a statement. Field said, I have been expecting this, as we have 
both been weaiing grey suits " Field added that he and Gray 
had walked to Pevensey that afternoon, and had there spoken to 
a young lady named Miss Baxter. They remained together until 
about four o’clock, and then returned home. In the evening, he 
said, he and Gray went to the Hippodrome together, and he denied 
that he had been to the Crumbles on that day. He declared that 
he was wearing a round straw hat, that he was not carrying a 
stick, and that he had no cat in his possession on that day. 

Gray, in his statement, said that he was born in South Africa, 
that his parents were Scots, and that he and Field met a young 
lady whose surname he did not know but whose Christian name 
was Maud. Counsel had referred earlier in his speech to the 
two men having spoken to a young girl named Hilda Maud Baxter, 
and having asked if they might walk home with her. He said 
that, though the girl had seen the men walking along the Front, 
she had never spoken to them before, nor had they to her, and 
gave the time of the incident as subsequent to the men's visit to 
the Albemarle in the evening. 

If these men had committed the murder, Mr. Gill continued, 
and if Field was right in saying that they were expecting some- 
thing like arrest, they would feel that the important time to account 
for was between 3-30 and 4-30, and in Both their statements the 
thing that stood out was that that was a matter on which they 
were both sound. They had agreed as to where they were and with 
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whom they were. They both said they were at Pevensey Castle, 
and that they weie m the company of Maud Baxter. No better 
answer was conceivable than that they should be able to say that 
they were 5 miles away from the place of the muider at the time 
when it was alleged to have been committed. But if the Juiy 
were satisfied that this answer was false, and not only false but 
concocted, that had an important bearing on the question of 
their guilt or innocence. If there was anything true in the state- 
ments at ail, it was that they were together the whole day on 
the 19th; and if they were together on the whole of that day, 
they were together before the murder, at the time of the murder, 
and after the murder. And the prosecution said that they were 
together at the scene of the murder and that it was committed 
by them. If anyone for good reasons was able to identify Gray, 
then Pield was with him. If for any reason Field was identified, 
then Gray was with him. If the case for the Crown was well 
founded, and if the witnesses were reliable witnesses, and the jury 
accepted their evidence, then the accused could not have told the 
truth about their movements on the day of the murder. 

[When Mr. Gill reached this part of his address 
the illness of a juryman was announced by Mr, 
Justice Avory.] 

Mr. Gill, continuing his speech, repeated the essential parts, 
and then pointed out what he described as a striking fact con- 
cerning the statements of the two accused. The one fact, which 
was certain, was that they were determined to put forward that 
which was not true The last statement of Gray was that he, 
on the day in question, was wearing a blue suit, and that he 
had been wearing a blue suit for a fortnight previously There 
was a witness who would say that on the day in question Gray 
was wearing a grey suit. 

Mr. Gill described the attitude of the accused towards Miss 
Baxter as that of educating the girl, leading up to the time when 
they might have to tell somebody their tale. They had to tell 
their story sooner than they anticipated. Having been released 
from detention, whom would it be thought that they would have 
gone to? Would it not have been Miss Baxter? Miss Baxter 
never saw anything of them from the time she saw them on the 
Monday night, and they were to her Billy and Jack White, so 
that she should have nothing to identify them by. The two girls 
at the Albemarle did not know them except as Billy and Jack. 

Mr. Gill also pointed out that they had told a man named 
Grayson that they had been up that way, but that it was with 
another girl. During this time Inspector Mercer was getting 
into touch with witnesses who showed that the men could be traced 
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from place to place during the afternoon of the 19th. On the 
30th a sailor named Putland, who had been with a man named 
Wells, and who had seen the girl with the men on the 19th, 
returned to his ship. He made a statement to his commanding 
officer and returned to Eastbourne. He saw the two accused at a 
coffee-stall on the beach and indicated them to the police as the 
men he had seen with the giil, and they weie taken to the police 
station. 

When chaiged, Field said, I gave you my statement Gray, 
when told at the police station that he would be charged with 
the wilful murder of Miss Munro, and that a sailor had identified 
him as having been with the girl, replied, '' I spoke the honest 
truth the other day. If I didn't, may I be struck dead. I wish 
I had never come to England." 

Theie was othei evidence as to certain matters which took place 
at Maidstone Gaol. Gray, who was detained there, was in a 
ceil, the entrance to which, instead of being a door, was an iron 
grating, and he had an excellent opportunity of speaking to 
anyone outside. There was also in the prison, on another floor, 
a prisoner named Barrington, who was afterwards sentenced for 
stealing bicycles. Barrington's evidence must be examined 
critically by the jury. Barrington would say that Gray had told 
him at exercise to say where he was on the afternoon of 19ih 
August, and that he had told Gray that he had been at the ciicus. 
Gray asked him to say that he had been at the circus with him, 
but Bariington had replied that he had trouble of his own. It 
was for the juiy to consider whether they could accept that evidence, 
but he submitted that they could not regard it lightly. His theory 
was that Gray could no longer rely on the Baxter story, and had 
to establish an answei to a thing which could no longer be answered 
in any other way. Barrington's story was to some extent corrobo- 
rated by a warder whose attention was attracted to the speaking 
of these men. 

The evidence of another man named Smith was of a more 
serious character. He was a man convicted of dishonesty. The 
jury would ask themselves how far they were bo believe a man 
who was in prison and dishonest. This evidence required careful 
consideration. As a prisoner, the people with whom Smith could 
communicate must of necessity be exceptionally limited. Smith 
said he was allowed to do extra work in the passage where the 
accused was confined, that this would bring him to the place in 
the corridor where Gray's cell was, and that he could speak to 
Gray without attracting the attention of the warder. Smith would 
tell the jury that Gray told him several things. In one of these 
converptions it was alleged by the prosecution that Gray said 
to Smith, I was with the girl almost to the hour it happened, 
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but that does not mean to say I done it/^ There was a fund of 
evidence that Gray was in company with the giri up to 3-30 and 
was seen walking towards the spot where the murder was com- 
mittedj so that that statement would be the truth, even if it were 
not wholly true. On another occasion Gray said to Smith, There 
is a man on the next floor who knows me and the gill, and I 
am going to get him to say he saw a sailor with her.'’^ Smith 
asked Gray how the murder happened, and Gray said, By 
dropping a stone on her head/^ Smith asked, How do you 
know that? and Gray replied, I have seen the stone. 

Mr. Gill said that after the verdict of the Coroner^s jury 
Gray said to Smith, It is all up with us. The jury have brought 
in a verdict 

Mr. Justice Avort — I think I should not read that. 

Mr, Gill said that on another occasion Smith asked Gray if 
he could prove he was at work at the time, or where he was, or 
whether his wife could say where he was. Gray replied, I don’t 
know ’’ 

The important question, said Mr Gill, was whether the two 
men seen to pass the railway-hut with the dead girl were the 
two men who now stood before them. If the Crown satisfy you 
upon that,” he concluded, the rest of the evidence is consistent 
with their guilt, and all their conduct subsequently is consistent 
with their guilt, especially the fact that after having an oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter, they have put forward a con- 
cocted and deliberately false statement as to their whereabouts 
at the time.” 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 

Jambs Ayewiist Avery Fowler, examined by Mr. Curtis 
Bennett — I reside at 4 Shelley Terrace, Lewes. I am an architect 
and surveyor in the service of the East Sussex County Council. 
I produce the plan, Exhibit No 15, which shows part of the 
Crumbles and part of Seaside from the Archery Tavern towards 
the Crumbles. It also shows the railway-line going across the 
Crumbles. I also produce a further plan which I prepared, and 
which is Exhibit No. 25. It is a correct plan, and it shows part 
of Eastbourne, the whole of Seaside and the Crumbles, the railway- 
line, and the hole where the deceased^s body was found. Going 
from left to right, on the left-hand side of the plan I show 
first of all St. John^s Eoad. The plan also shows just below 
St. John’s Road, going to the right, the Wish Tower. Continuing 
on to the right you come to Sussex Road which is shown a little 
way back from the sea, and running out of Sussex Road there is 
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Longstone Road ; they cut each other at right angles. The plan 
also shows the Hippodrome, the Albion, and the Albemarle. 
Victoria Place will be seen quite close to Sussex Road; it is not 
an actual continuation of it, but it is quite close to it. Then 
you come to the Hippodrome and the Albemarle, and then Leaf 
Hall, and then a restaurant called the Criterion Restauiant. 
Going along Seaside, Firle Road is about midway between the 
Criterion and the Archery. Supposing one was walking along 
Seaside to Eastbourne, it would be on the west or left side about 
half-way between Leaf Hall and the Archery Tavern. The width 
of Seaside Road at the Archery Tavern, including the pavement, 
is 64 ft I have maiked on the plan 393 Seaside. The distance 
fiom 393 Seaside to the bus shelter and clock is 69 yards, and 
the bus clock, which is marked on the plan, is almost opposite 
the Archery Tavern. Going along on the same side as 393 Seaside, 
I have maiked St. Andrew^ s Chmch, and upon the opposite side, 
just beyond St. Andrew^s Church, I have marked Eastbourne 
Housing Scheme Site.’^ The distance from 393 Seaside to St. 
Andrew's Church is 272 yards. Theie is also on the same side 
as St. Andrew's Church the Alexandra Arms. 

The last road before the railway, which is shown upon the 
lower side of the plan, is Fort Road; it is the last yellow road 
marked before the railway-line. The plan also shows in a direct 
line from St. Andiew's Church to the sea a seaplane shed. Then 
the railway-line crosses the main load, and just where it crosses 
it there is a cottage which is called the Ballast Hole Cottage. 
Following along the road, the next place marked on the plan is 
the Lodge Inn, and just beyond the Lodge Inn there is another 
pink road running down to Langney Point which crosses the 
railway at right angles Then you come to Aylesbury Farm. Just 
opposite Aylesbury Farm the road splits, the road to the left being 
the road to Hailsham and Langney and the road to the right being 
a minor road to Pevensey Bay. Going along that road to Pevensey 
Bay I have marked some cottages, and I have also marked below 
the cottages Railway Carriage," That is what has been described 
as the railway-hut. Just beyond the railway-carriage I show the 
line separating, one line going round to the right, and the hole 
where the body is said to have been found. The total distance 
from the Archery Tavern to the hole I have just mentioned is 
2795 yards. That is going by the railway-line. All the measure- 
ments are taken from the Archery clock, which is the bus clock. 
The distance from the railway-carriage to the hole is 532 yards. 
The distance from the railway-carriage to the cinder track, where 
the cinder track crosses the road, is 817 yards. From Ballast 
Hole Cottage, going along the railway, to the point where the 
cinder track crosses the railway is 758 yards. If instead of going 
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by tbe railway-line you went from Ballast Hole Cottage along 
the road to where the cinder track joins the road, and then along 
the cinder track to where the railway-crossing is, the distance 
from Ballast Hole Cottage to the cinder track is 663 yaids, while 
up the cinder track to the junction with the railway-line is 350 
yards. It would therefore be 1003 yards to Ballast Hole Cottage if 
you went by the road and up to the railway-crossing, and it would 
be 768 yaids if you went the other way. It is 442 yards from 
the hole to the nearest point on the Pevensey Bay Koad. I could 
not say exactly what the distance from the hole to the sea would 
be because I have not actually measured it, but it is somewhere 
about 700 or 1000 yards. 

From the neaiest point in the hole to Pevensey Bay 
road is 2J miles going via Pevensey Bay I do not know 
whether it is possible to get across country to Pevensey Castle. 
[Shown Plan No. 3, Exhibit No. 26] That is a plan on a very 
much larger scale showing the road from the Eastbourne side of 
Archery Tavern to just beyond the hole near Ballast Cottage. It 
shows again the Archery Tavern, the bus shelter, the bus clock, 
and 393 Seaside Eoad. It also shows St. Andrew’s Church, the 
Arlington Arms on the opposite side of St. Andrew’s Church, and 
a load which is called Alfrey Koad. At the corner of Alfrey 
Road there is the Alexandra Arms. It shows Fort Road, and 
then it shows the railway, which I call on the plan Tramway,” 
going on to the Crumbles, and then it shows the Ballast Hole 
Cottage At the corner of Fort Road and Seaside Road, to get 
on to the Crumbles, you can just go under a little railing 

I made certain measurements at the hole itself. The greatest 
depth of the hole was 4 ft. It was all shingle, at the sides, the top 
and bottom. The width of the hole was 14 ft by 17 ft. The 
distance from the centre of the hole to the railway-line is 23 yards. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — Is Plan No. 2 a reproduction 
of the 6-in.-to-the-mile survey map? — ^Yes. 

When was that ordnance survey map made and completed ?— -It 
was taken by the 1910 Commission, or the 1908, I am not quite 
certain. 

Have you put anything on this plan except what you found 
on the ordnance map except the lettering? — ^Yes, I have put the 
seaplane shed. 

That is not shown on the ordnance survey map? — No. 

What else have you put on besides the lettering? — I do not 
think I have put anything else. I have certainly marked the 
position of the Eastbourne houses. That was not shown. 

I want you to go along that road where you have got Wallsend 
or Pevensey Bay road. Have you taken particular note of the 
cottages along that road? — I have. 
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Are ali the cottages that are on that road given on the ordnance 
survey map? — Yes, they are 

And there aie no cottages other than those that you have put 
on this plan? — I think theie are two cottages a little nearer the 
road at the mark ‘‘ Aylesbury Farm.’^ 

They are not on the plan*? — They are not on the plan. They 
were omitted so that they should not confuse. 

Whereabouts on the plan would they come? — They would come 
Just a little nearer the road. 

Between the road and the farm? — Between the road and the 
farm. 

Going along the opposite side of the road towards Pevensey Bay 
you have marked five cottages ? — Yes, I have marked three cottages, 
and you will find there farm buildings. 

Are there no other cottages along that load from wheie you 
have marked the last cottage to where you have marked Pevensey 
Bay? — I will not say that. 

That is rather important. Do you see the turning just under 
the word Bay in the phrase which you have put on the map 
Pevensey Bay Koad ^^? — Yes. 

Will you say whether there are any cottages, or not any cottages, 
between the last cottage which you have marked there and that 
point on the map? — Under the letter “ a ’’ of Bay? 

You see the turning, do you not? You see where you have 
maiked Pevensey Bay Road ^"? — ^Yes. 

You see between the word ‘‘ Bay and the turning? — ^Yes. 

I want you to fix your mind upon that, and also on this 
place where you have marked the last cottage? — ^Yes. 

Will you say between those two places there are no cottages? 
— On the plan there are marked certain buildings under the word 
Bay.’^ 

That is not between the two points. Between the two points 
along that road, you see where you have marked your last cottage ? 
—Yes 

You see where you have marked ^‘Road^^? — Yes. 

Are there, along that road, any cottages ?— No. 

Are you certain of that? — I am pretty well certain. 

Did you go on to the ground — on to this land? — I went down 
bo a point which on the ordnance sheet shows a bench mark 8.9, 
bhe nearest point to the hole. 

Did you go along the road? — Not farther than that point. 

Have you ever been along the Pevensey Bay Road ? — Not farther 
bhan that point. 

Which is the point? — It is the point on the ordnance map 
tvhich is nearest the hole, and on the ordnance map it is shown 
yy a bench mark 8.9. 
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By Mr. Justice Avoey — ^Would that be under the letter d ' 
in Walisend Road ? — No, a little farther along the road betweei 
the d and ‘‘ E.” 

Cross-emimnation continued by Mr. Cassels — Are you able b 
say whether there are any other cottages on the Pevensey Ba;; 
Road beyond that point which you have indicated going north 
east? — I cannot say for certain. 

I want you to look at the words ‘‘ Lodge Inn and Aylesbur 
Farm.'’' Is there any building between those two places? D< 
not look at your 1908 map, but think what you have seen yourself 
— I cannot say for certain. 

You cannot say for certain whether there aie any building 
between Lodge Inn and Aylesbury Farm. Is your plan taken a 
a tracing fiom the ordnance survey map? — ^Yes. 

Are the distances you have given distances which you hav 
measured upon that map or which you have measured on th 
ground? — Which I have measuied on the ground. 

I only want to test two of your distances. The distance fror 
the hole to the road is 453 yards? — 422 yards. 

And the distance from the cinder track to the railway wher 
it joins the road is 350 yards? — ^Yes. 

The distance along the cinder track from where it crosses th 
railway to where it joins the road is 350 yards? — Yes. 

And from the hole to the road is what? — 422 yards. 

Do you think, if your plan is drawn to scale, those distance 
are shown on your map? — The distances are correct, but whethe 
the survey is correct I do not know. 

The figures which you have given us are the figures which yoi 
have measured on the ground yourself? — ^Yes. 

You will not swear that the plan shows the same distances? — No 

About the hole, have you been in the hole? — ^Yes. 

Standing up, what can you see from that hole? How tall ar 
you? — 5 ft. 2 ins. 

Perhaps you can stretch your imagination that you are anothe 
8 inches and tell us what you can see from that hole standinj 
up ? 

By Mr. Justice Avoey — Have you tried it? — ^Yes, I have trie< 
it. You can see the majority of the buildings and the cottage 
on the Walisend Road; you can see some of the cottages. 

What is there to obstruct your view? The hole is only 4 ft 
deep? — There are plane trees in front of some of those cottage 
which obstruct the view. With regard to the railway-hut, you cai 
just see the top of it — ^just see the roof. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — ^You can jus 
see the roof, but anyone taller than yourself would be able t 
see the best part of the railway-hut ? — No, I could not say that. 
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You cannot say that. Can the cottages anywhere near Ayles- 
bury Farm be seen from the hole? — No. 

What is there to stop it? — There is some obstruction, under- 
growth or trees. The only other cottage I could see was the cottage 
which is on Map No. 2, the cottage neaiest Pevensey Bay. 

That is the last cottage you have marked ? — Yes, and, of course, 
you could see along the road — on the bend of the road under the 
word Bay.-’^ 

Could you see the bungalows there? — ^Yes. 

Could you see anything besides those bungalows and the cottages 
which you have mentioned? — No, I do not think so. 

Now I want to take you to another paii of the Crumbles. You 
see the Ballast Hole Cottage'? — ^Yes. 

Take your eye along to Lodge Inn and then to the cinder track ? 
— ^Yes. 

And then along the cinder track and along the railway. That 
encloses a triangular piece of ground? — ^Yes. 

What is the giowth like on that piece of giound? — In some 
places it is dense. 

Uneven? — ^Yes. 

Bushy ? — Yes. 

And various trees? — ^Yes. 

It would be difficult, would it not, for anyone passing along 
the load to keep always in view anyone passing along the railway- 
brack? — I do not think if you were walking along the road you 
could see them the whole of the time. 

By reason of the growth? — By reason of the growth, yes. 

Now I want you to go back again to the hole. Did you examine 
the Crumbles very carefully in the neighbourhood of the hole? — 1 
cannot say that I examined the Crumbles very carefully. I went 
rcross. 

Did you see any deeper holes? — I came across one very much 
leeper hole which was nearer the cottages, but I have not found 
iny hole near where this body was found that is deeper. 

Have you looked? — I have not been very far. 

There is a very much deeper one? — A hole? 

Between the railway-line and the hole? — I cannot say that. 

On the other side of the railway ? — The hole in the direction of 
he cottages. 

That is nearer the cottages? — Yes, 

Is the one you are talking about on the other side of the 
‘ailway to the hole where the body was found ?-— Yes. 

That is a very deep hole? — ^Yes, a very deep hole. 

Much deeper than the one where the body was found? — ^Yes; 
should say about 20 ft. deep. 


Gr 
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By Mr. Justice Avory — Where do you say that is^ — Between 
the point marked “ hole and the point maiked ‘‘ cottages ’’ on 
the Wallsend Road, on the west side of the map. 

CroB^- examination continued by Mr Cassels — I want you to 
picture to youiself two individuals standing in the hole and perhaps 
one or both occasionally stooping down and then standing up. 
Could they be seen by an^mne walking along the railway-tiackf 
— I think it is veiy doubtful, although I am not certain 

You mean you have not tried? — 1 have not tried 

Could they be seen fiom the railway-hut — No 

I mean, of course, in daylight? — The hut — no, I should not 
think so. 

What have you got to support that view*? — Because standing 
in the hole I could only Just see the roof of the railway -hut 

You could only Just see the loof of the railway-hut. Let us 
take it someone is standing on the loof? — If they were standing 
on the roof, they could see. 

Do you say that anybody in that hole, occasionally stooping 
down and then standing up, would be seen by anybody in the 
railway-hut^ — I do not think they would. 

Why not ^ — Because I could only see in the hole a small portion 
of the railway-hut. 

Have you been to the railway-hut to try and see if that could 
be done? — No, I have not. 

Do you agree with me that to anybody standing in the i ailway- 
hut and looking across to the hole a person standing in the hole 
would be thrown in direct relief on to the sky line'? — I cannot 
say so. 

You would not be prepared to dispute it? — No. 

It is very flat there with the exception of such dips as these? 
— ^Yes. 

The country is quite flat ? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Have you seen 
these photographs? — No. 

Look at this Photograph No 4. You follow what that is. 
You see the cross there. That I believe is meant to indicate the 
hole That is looking towards Aylesbury Farm and the cottages 
on the road? — Yes. 

That is not a cross; it is the handle of a spade. Looking in 
that direction, obviously there are a good many more houses than 
you have shown on your 1910 plan? — ^Yes. 

Even that does not go as far back as the Lodge Inn?— No. 

Therefore there are a good many more houses than there were 
in 1908 or 1910?— Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — Anybody standing in this hole, if 
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they were of full height, would have a very good opportunity of 
seeing if there was anybody in the neighbourhood? — ^Yes, they 
would. 

Frederick William Wenham, examined by Mr. Cecil Whiteley 
— I live at 22 Pevensey Road, Eastbourne. 1 am a professional 
photographer in the employment of Mr. Ladis, photographer, 71 
Terminus Road, Eastbourne. On 10th September of this year I 
took a numbei of photogiaphs and either developed them and 
printed them myself or supei intended the piinting of them. The 
prints which I produce to-day aie prints of the negatives which 
I took and developed. Taking, first of all, Print No. 1, that was 
taken about 40 yards away fiom the hole in which the dead 
body was found. The camera was looking east towaids Pevensey 
Bay The hole is indicated m Pnnt No. 1 by a spade or the 
handle of a spade. The spade was pushed in the ground and 
handle is showing in a line with the centre of the hole. Print 
No. 4 was taken about 40 yaids away fiom the hole, looking noith. 
The hole is indicated theie by the handle of the spade right in 
the centre of the photograph. Print No 5 was also taken 40 yards 
away from the hole, looking west towards Eastbourne You can 
see the head and shoulders of a man in the hole there I do 
not know whether he was standing or not. Print No. 6 was taken 
with the camera on the top of the hole A man is shown standing 
up in the hole and you can see the legs of another man just 
behind him That was done to get an idea of the depth of the 
hole. The shoulders of the man standing in the hole are on a 
[evel with the feet of the man above the hole. Print No. 7 is 
i photograph of the old lailway-carriage which is used as a hut. 
The front view shows the door open, and it also shows three 
vindows. The railway runs immediately in front of it. Print 
Vo. 8 was taken with my camera set on the railway-track about 

yards away from the hut. It is a side view of the hut. This 
ihotograph shows how the railway-line branches off to the right, 
t was taken looking east, looking towards Pevensey. The hole, 
)f course, is in the direction on the right, and on the right of 
he railway. Print No. 10 is a photograph of 393 Seaside. It 
s a corner house The side part of it looks very white ; it has 
)een newly painted. There is a garden m front, then a short 
)assage and the front door. Print No. 11 is a photograph of 
he Archery Tavern. The arrow, which is shown on No. 11, 
ndicates the bus clock. There is a man just in front of the 
irohery Tavern and another man standing up towards the sea. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Maesxiall Hall — Do you know 
bis place apart from photographing it? You know it well? — > 
’airly well. 
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In August, of course, the visibility is very good ^ — It ail depends 
on what sort of day it is — generally. 

On a clear day it is? — ^Yes. 

Do you know that sounds are heard at long distances there? 
— No, I cannot say that. 

You have not noticed that? — No, I have not taken particular 
notice of it. 

No. 1 and No. 4 veiy fairly represent the whole of the 
Crumbles? — ^Yes, they do. They give one a very good idea. 

I see No. 4 shows the cottages very clearly, and No. 1 shows 
the bungalows on the Pevensey side? — ^Yes. 

And No. 4 shows the cottages on the Eastbourne side? — ^Yes. 

William Weller (13), examined by Mr. Curtis Bennett — I 
live with my parents at 32 Albacore Crescent, Lewisham. In 
August last I was spending a holiday at Eastbourne I was staying 
with my mother at Mr. Lamb’s house, 32 Manifold Eoad. On 
Friday, 20th August, I was out with my mother on the Crumbles 
when I noticed a little dip or hollow on the Crumbles and I went 
down into it, and as I went through that little hollow I tripped 
over something which I afterwards discovered to be a human foot. 
It was between three and four in the afternoon. 

Did you tell your mother something, and did you go home to 
Mr. Lamb’s? — ^Yes. 

And later on did you come out with Mr. Lamb and did you 
take him to this spot on the Crumbles? — ^Yes. It was after tea, 
about six o’clock. 

When you got back to the spot after six o’clock, so far as 
you could see, were the hole and the foot which you had kicked 
against in the same condition as you left them between three and 
four ? — ^Yes. 

And were you then sent by Mr. Lamb to make a communica- 
tion to the police? — ^Yes. 

I think you went to the police and returned again with them? 
— ^Yes. 


Clement James Lamb, examined by Mr. Cecil Whitblet — I 
live at 32 Manifold Koad, Eastbourne, and I am a carpenter and 
Joiner to trade. On the evening of 20th August William Weller 
and his mother were staying at my house. In consequence of what 
they said to me, I went with the boy on to the Crumbles. It 
would be about seven o’clock when we arrived there. The boy 
William Weller pointed out to me a foot in a hole in the Crumbles. 
I removed the shingle and I discovered the body of a young woman 
dressed in a green coat with black imitation-fur trimmings. There 
was a black hat drawn over her face. 
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Was it drawn over? — The hat was drawn over the face and 
the brim embedded in the beach, and a large stone over it. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Do you mean a large stone as if it 
had been picked out for the purpose? — The brim of the hat was 
embedded in the beach and a laige stone put on it. 

Examination continued — [Shown Exhibit No 1.] That is the 
coat. 

[Shown Exhibit No. 2.] That is the hat I have referred to It 
is just a plain hat; there is no trimming on it. 

When you lifted the hat up, did you see the head of the girl 
was bruised? — ^Yes. 

At the same time did you find a large stone? — ^Yes. 

That had been covered up with the shingle? — ^Yes, there was 
about 3 ins. of shingle on the top of it. 

How far from the body was it? — 2 ft. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — From which part of the body? — The 
body lay on the left side, and it was about 2 ft from the stomach. 

Examination continued — ^Look at Exhibit No. 8. Is that the 
stone? — ^Yes, that is the stone. It is a fire brick. You can see 
where it is clinkered through being in a furnace. 

What is the weight of it? 

Mr Gill — The weight will be proved to be 33 lbs. 

Examination continued — Did you notice whether it had any 
blood on it? — ^When I picked it up it was dark. When the police 
arrived, the inspector got a lamp and I then saw streaks of blood 
on it. 

You did not move it? — No. 

You did not interfere in any way with the position of the body ? 
— Not at all, because I did not think it was prudent to do so. 

That was all you found. You did not find any bag or any 
purse after you had taken the shingle away? — No. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — No lady's handbag? — No. 

Examination continued — ^You sent the boy Weller for the police ? 
— Yes. 

And you waited there until Inspector Cunnington came? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassbls — When you first came on the 
scene, all that you could see would be merely a foot sticking out 
from the beach ? — ^Yes. 

The rest of the body was entirely covered? — Yes. 

Did it look as if the body was down in the shingle as well 
as covered? — ^Yes. Of course the body was lying straight. 

How much shingle would there be over the body ? — About 6 ins. 
deep over the chest and stomach. 

All over ? — ^Yes, except where it had been disturbed by the boy 
tumbling against her. 
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Six insJ — ^Yesj I put my hand down. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^You think it was the depth of your 
hand? — ^About that depth. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — On the head it 
was deeper'? — Bathei deeper. 

Inspector Ernest Edward Cunnington, examined by Mr. 
Curtis Bennett — I am an inspector of the Eastbouine County 
Borough Police. On l^Oth August last at eight o’clock in the 
evening, as the result of a communication, I went with two police 
constables and the boy Weller to the Crumbles. 

At that time in August, with the Daylight Saving Act, it would 
be light, would it not'? — Yes 

Were you taken by the boy to a spot where you found Mr. Lamb? 
— Yes. 

And did you find there a hollow in the beach and the body 
of a woman lying in the hollow? — I did 

At the time you got iheie, was the body paitially buiied still? 
— ^Yes. 

What part of the body had been uncovered'? — The right side. 

Did you uncover the body? — No 

Could you see that the body was lying on its left side'? — Yes, 

With the right leg extended? — ^Yes. 

And was the left leg bent under the right kg'? — Yes. 

And lying upon its left side with the left arm extended from 
the shoulder? — It was. 

And was the right arm across the chest so that the hand came 
underneath the left arm? — That is so. 

Was the hand resting on the left arm, which you have told 
us came out at right angles? — It was. 

The body was fully clothed? — ^Yes. 

We have had produced here a green coat and a hat. Was 
the green coat lying in its ordinary position down the body, or 
was it turned back? — It was turned back. 

How far? — It was folded fiom the right thigh about 6 ins. 
down to the knee 

Exposing the thigh? — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Avobt — The dress was up farther even than the 
coat? — It was. 

And the underclothes? — ^Yes. 

Examination continued — On the right leg was there any shoe 
or boot? — No. 

On the left leg was there a shoe? — When the doctor was there 
we found a shoe. 

You say it was subsequently founds — The shoe belonging to 
the right foot was subsequently found. 
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By Mr. Justice Avory — Did you see it found? — No. 

Bxmnmation continued — When you ai lived, wheie was the hatl 
— It was placed over the face. 

Did you also find by the left side of the woman the large stone 
which has been produced? — ^Yes. 

Was that about 7 ft from the body? — It would be. 

Under the green coat, had she a giey diess? — Subsequently we 
found a grey diess. 

You weie theie? — x\.t the time I was tlieie, but I did not 
distuib the clothing until the doctoi ariived 

You left the constable, did you not, having found what you 
have already told us, with the body? — Yes 

And did you go on a cycle to Pevensey and communicate with 
Superintendent Willaid of the East Sussex Police? — Yes 

Was that because the body was found in a position just outside 
the area of the Eastbourne Police? — That is so 

Did you also call Dr. Cadman? — I did 

And did you return with Dr. Cadman to wlieie the body was 
lying ? — ^Yes. 

When you got back with Dr Cadman, had Superintendent 
Willard arrived? — He had. 

Theie was then a short examination by Dr. Cadman, and did 
you subsequently remove the body to the mortuary at Eastbourne 1 
— ^Yes. 

And did you theie assist when the deceased was undiessed? 
— ^Yes. 

Mr. Justice Avory — ^You have not asked him whether he saw 
anything upon the stone when he first saw it. 

Examination continued — Did you notice anything upon the 
stone when you first saw it? — I did. I saw a stain of some sort 
on the stone; I could not say what it was owing to the light. 

Did you see that stone and stain again after Dr. Cadman had 
arrived ? — ^Yes. 

When Dr. Cadman arrived, there was some artificial light? 
— ^Yes, an acetylene lamp. 

Could you then examine the stain upon the stone? — ^Yes. 

What did it appear to you to be? — Blood. 

You have told me that you assisted to undress the body at 
the mortuary. Did you there see the clothes the girl had on? — I 
did 

Will you just tell us what she had on? — She had on a green coat 
and a grey dress, a blue petticoat and what is called a camisole, 
or something of that sort, with white combinations, one pair of 
black stockings, and a black velvet shoe on the left foot 

Were the white combinations made of calico?— Yes. 
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Were they at the lower pait of them round the knee or round 
the leg tight or loose? — I should say medium. 

Were they closed at the back? Had they buttons upon them? 
— They buttoned behind. 

Were those combinations stained? — They were. 

With blood? — ^Yes. 

Was she wearing a diaper? — She was. 

Was that fastened by being tied round her waist? — ^Yes. 

Somewhat tightly, I think? — ^Yes. 

And was it in place when you found it? — It was. 

Did you visit the spot again at 8-30 on the morning of the 
next day, Saturday, the 21st? — I did. 

And did you make a further examination of the hole where 
the body had been found? — I did. 

Underneath the spot where the head was found, did you find 
anything? — I found some blood. 

And did you measure to see to what depth in the shingle that 
blood went? — ^Yes. 

And did you form any opinion as to it ? — No. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — W as it a spot or two, or what was 
the appearance of it? — There was a lot. It drained amongst the 
pebbles. 

Examination continued — ^A quantity? — ^Yes. 

There is one other question my learned friend would like me 
to put to you. I have asked you a question about the combina- 
tions, and you say they fastened up at the back by three buttons? 
— ^Yes. 

Were they combinations which were closed and done up at 
the back so that it would be necessary for the girl to undo these 
buttons if she desired to use the lavatory? — ^Yes. 

They were closed combinations? — ^Yes. 

And when you found her or when she was being undressed, they 
were in fact buttoned up? — They were. 

For the purpose of keeping her stockings up, was she using 
suspenders or garters? — Both. 

Were the suspenders in use or not? — No. 

There were suspenders, but they were not in use? — They were 
not in use. 

Were the suspenders not fastened to the stockings? — They were 
not. 

By Mr. Justice Avqrt — T he suspenders were hanging loose, 
you mean? — They were. 

Examination continued — There were in use elastic garters, were 
there ? — ^Yes. 

Were there any corsets on her? — ^Yes. 
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And, of course, to the corsets the suspenders which were not 
in use were attached ? — Yes. 

Did you notice the hair particularly? — It was matted with 
blood. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edwabb Marshall Hall — ^You saw the 
stain which you thought to be blood upon that stone. Just indicate 
to me where it was? [Witness indicated the site of the stain.] 

Those aie the stains which the doctor and you saw by the light? 
— ^Yes. 

At the time you saw them, were they wet or dry? — Dry. 

Superintendent Albert Willard, examined by Mr. Whitelet — 
I am a superintendent of police of the East Sussex Constabulary, 
stationed at Hailsham. On the evening of 20th August I received 
ceitain infoimation in consequence of which I went to a certain 
spot on the Crumbles where I arrived about 10-25 p.m. I found 
Police-Constable Frost in charge of the body. 

Shortly after your arrival I think Dr. Cadman arrived? — I 
should say after my arrival I left the spot for a short time before 
the doctor arrived. 

And then you came back? — ^Yes. 

And did you take charge of the body when it was taken to 
the mortuary? — ^Yes. 

Did you search the clothing? — I did. 

On searching the clothing did you find a paper bag? — I did. 
It IS Exhibit No. 9 [produced]. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Where did you find it? — In the dress 
pocket. 

Mr. Justice Avory — It is a sweet bag, I think. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — It looks like a confectioner's 
sweet bag. 

Examination conUnued — ^You had seen the exact spot where 
the body had been found and the position of the head? — ^Yes, 

I saw the body in the place. 

The following morning did you go back to the spot? — I did. 

And did you examine the shingle which was immediately behind 
where her head had rested? — I did. 

Did you discover blood there? — I did. 

To what depth did the blood go? — I put it at about 18 inches. 

Into the shingle? — ^Yes, but I did not measure it. 

What sort of quantity of blood — ^was there much there ? — I could 
not say the quantity, but it was considerable. 

Did you also find a tooth? — I found a tooth. I have it here. 

We do not want that. You took the accused into custody on 
5th September? — I received them into custody from Eastbourne. 
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That was on a Sunday? — On a Sunday. 

Were they hi ought befoie the Magistiates at Hailsham on the 
6th? — No. I conveyed them to Hailsham on the 5th and charged 
them with this offence and cautioned them, and they made no leply. 

What I ashed you was, did they go before the Justices'? — No. 

When did they first go*? — I took them before the Eastbourne 
Magistrates 

On the 6th'? — Yes, and they weie remanded to the 9th 

Did you take them befoie the Hailsham Justices on the 9th ? — No, 
the Eastbourne Justices still On the 9th they weie lemanded to 
the 16th. 

And then were they taken before the Hailsham Magistrates? 
— ^Yes. 

And when they were befoie the Justices at Hailsham on IGth 
September did Field make a statement ^ — When asked by the 
Justices^ clerk if he had anything to say why he should not be 
remanded, he did I made a note of it at the time He said : 

I think it is about time some of you knew what you ■were doing. 
We have been kept here sixteen or seventeen days. We w^ere 
pulled up once and detained for two days and we made a state- 
ment as to where we were That statement was pioved right and 
we weie released, and now we are detained again on that statement. 
You have got no evidence against us at all Mr. Mercer said 
he had a sailor to identify us. I have never seen him, neither 
has my fiiend We have been up before a woman and about 
twelve men, but none of them has identified us as the men having 
been with the giil Gray said : ‘'I have nothing more to say 

They weie remanded on that day until the 23rd'? — That is so 

And again to the 28th On the 23id they Aveie lepresented? 
•—Yes. 

Was the place pointed out to you where the keys were found? 
—Yes. 

Did you measure the distance from the place where the keys 
were found to the hole? — ^With the surveyor. 

Do you know what it was? — Yes, 54.7 yards. 

Was it a bunch of keys'? — ^A bunch of keys. 

Was the spot that was pointed out to you a spot on the other 
side of the i ailway between the railway and the road ?— Yes. 

By the other side of the railway you mean the opposite side 
to the hole? — ^Yes. 

You go over the railway to get to the spot where the keys were, 
and that is going in the direction of the road? — Coming out of 
the hole to where the keys were found, you walk down the railway- 
track some considerable distance. 

By Mr. Justice Avoey — ^W as it the way anybody might take 
going from the hole towards Eastbourne ? — It was the direct road ; 
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the only difference is that instead of going up the railway -bank 
they pass along the railway-ti ack about 10 yaids. 

Examination continued — The Wallsend Road is the neaiest roadf 
—Yes. 

How many yards from that Wallsend Road was it where the 
keys were found*? 

Mr Justice Avoey — Is not the only thing that is material that 
they weie found at a spot wdiich a person would pass if he was 
leaving the hole and going towards Eastbourne ? 

Mr Wi-iiTBLEY — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gill — That is the wdiole point. 

Cross-examined by Mi. Cassbls — Would you tell us a little 
moie definitely where exactly the keys weie found*? First of all, 
anybody leaving the hole and going in the direction of Eastbourne 
would not Cl OSS the railway-line at all? — ^Yes. 

They would *? If they did that they would not go in the right 
direction or the nearest way? — I should. 

Whore weie the keys found? — Just behind the railway-hut, 
between the raihvay-hut and the load. 

That is at a sjjol wheie there is lather a track leading fiom the 
lailway-hut to the load*? — 'J'hat is so 

A much-used footpath? — ^Yes 

Docs this come within your area? — Yes 

Do you know the spot well? — ^Yes, faiily well. 

Do not a large numbei of people use it as a place of resort? 
— There aie a number of people theie, but usually they are nearer 
the Wallsend Road or nearer the sea — not so much in the open 
part. This is a spot where the men are working day by day 
taking ballast. 

If anyone wants to cross the shingle the railway-track is used? 
It is the best track? — If they were coming from Jilastbourne, travel- 
ling up the railway -track, they would branch off in the direction 
of Pevensey. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Halt.- — This spot 
where the hole is is 22 yards from the railway-track? — Yes. 

It is a special rail way -track made for fetching ballast? — ^Yes. 

And these men in the hut are always round their trucks up 
there filling them with ballast; that is their daily work? — They 
work up to dinner time and load up their trucks 

And then the engine comes up and fetches them back? — ^Yos. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill- — ^Y ou know that the engine comes to 
fetch them away. You have seen it? — ^Yes, 

Do you know the time they stop work?— I was there for a 
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fortnight myself, and they were generally away from 3-30 to 
four in the afternoon. 

By Mr. Justice Avoet — They leave off work about 3-30? — They 
have so many trucks to load and they do their work and go and 
sit down in the railway-hut. 

They leave off work at what time? — ^On these days I should 
say they were leaving oS between twelve and one. 

Mr. Gill — W e will give evidence that the engine comes about 
3-30. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Second Day — Tuesday, 14th December, 1920» 
Evidence for the Prosecution Continued. 

Dr. Ernest Stanley Eadford Cadman, examined by Mr. Gill — 
I am an M.D., and I have also other qualifications I live at 
Gordon House, Westham, Sussex. I am in practice there. I am 
also police surgeon for that district. On the night of 20th August 
last I was called to go to the Crumbles at about 10-25. I got there 
shortly after eleven o’clock — 11-6 to be correct. I looked at my 
watch both times. I had an acetylene lamp with me and also a 
nurse who took notes as I gave them to her. 

Going to the spot where the body was, did you find it lying 
in the position that we have already had described? — Quite so. 

Had the shingle been removed? — ^Yes, the shingle had been 
removed to a certain extent, but the left arm and the right leg 
were underneath the shingle. 

Then you had that removed? — I had that removed most care- 
fully so as not to cause any injury. 

Was the hat over the face? — The hat was over the face when 
I examined the body. 

On removal of the hat, did you find the face covered with 
blood? — Until we removed the body we could not see that positively. 
The right side of the face was not. The bleeding had taken place 
on the left side. 

On the following day, the Saturday, a post-mortem examination 
was made by Dr. Adams, and you were present at it? — was, 
and assisted. 

And, with regard to the wounds on the deceased, at that time 
they were seen and a record of them made? — ^Decidedly so. Dr. 
Adams made the notes with regard to those. Of course, I was 
present, but Dr. Adams made the examination. 

At the time you saw the body, was it quite cold? — It was. 

And T%gor mortis well established? — It was well established. I 
could not move the limbs. 

Was your attention drawn to the large iron-stone brick that 
was there? — ^Well, as a matter of fact, I was sitting on that whilst 
I made my examination, and it was not until I had finished my 
examination that the stone was examined, and when I had formed 
an opinion as to how death had occurred. 

You did see the stone? — I saw the stone and examined it. 

Did you see there were marks of blood on one side of it? — I did. 

Without going into detail with regard to the injuries to the 
head, did you see a mark on the right side of the head with 
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regaid to wliich you formed an opinion^ — I formed an opinion 
that the blow on the light side of the head was done by a blunt 
instrument 

Assuming that that blow was the first injury that was caused 
to the deceased woman, were the injuries on the left side of the 
face such injuries as to be caused by the use of that stone? — No, 
I do not take it so There were three wounds in the lower jaw. 
Dr. Adams will explain where exactly those wounds weie, but I 
do not consider fiom what I saw that the stone could have caused 
those injuries 

Did you form any opinion as to whether the breaking of the 
jaw could have been the result of a stone being dropped on the 
left side of the head"^ — On the jaw*? I think the weight of the 
stone was the cause of that. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^Was the cause of the injuries to the 
left side'? — But I believe the othei injuries were caused previously 
to that. 

Examination continued — May 1 take it that the blow on the 
jaw was the first injuiy? — I consider that was the first blow that 
was given. 

At the time you made your examination the clothing had not 
been removed ; it was only removed subsequently at the mortuary ? 
—Yes. 

Did you see enough of her condition to see that she was wearing 
combinations, and that there was a stained diaper? — Yes, I did. 

And that she was menstruating? — Yes 

And that the diapei was in position? — In exact position. 

At the subsequent examination of the body, when Dr. Elworthy 
saw it, you were not present? — I was not present at that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassbls — ^You were the first doctor to 
arrive on the scene, were you not? — ^Yes, that is so. 

As the result of your examination of the body upon that 
occasion, did you form an opinion as to how long the girl had 
been dead? — At the time I gave an opinion that it was approxi- 
mately from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

Were you assisted in arriving at that opinion by the coolness 
of the body and the fact that the rigor mortis was well pronounced ? 
— I was, certainly. 

Did you express that opinion at the Inquest ? — I do not remember 
that. I have got that fact in my notes. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^Your notes made by your nurse at 
the time of the examination? — ^Yes, it was an opinion made right 
on the Crumbles at the time I examined the body. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassbls — Did you express 
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it at the Police Couit? — I cannot remember that fact — ^that I 
specially said that — but I have it in my notes. 

When you aie talking about the coolness of the body, of couise 
it was the touch of the hand, was it not^ — Yes 

Therefore the outside of the body. You took no steps to 

ascertain the tenipeiature of the inside of the body'? — Oh no. 

You weie able to make a veiy caieful examination on the 
shingle with the aid of the acetylene lamp? — I made a careful 
examination undei the conditions I was placed in. 

The shingle that you found covering the body was formed 
of laige lound stones, was it not? — ^Yes, it was 

Did you notice at all wdiethei it had been raining on the 
Friday? — No, I cannot say that. 

Were the clothes at all damp ? — Not that I noticed 
Was the shingle round the body at all damp? — No, it was 
appaiently quite dry. 

Weie you piesent at the post-moitem examination by Di Adams 
on Saturday, the 23rd? — I was 

What was the condition of the rigor viortm then'? — The body 
was quite in a normal position when I saw it on the Satuiday. 

Do you mean that the r^gor mortis had relaxed? — Yes 
Do you know when it had relaxed*? — No, I could not say. I 
did not sit and watch the body. 

Would it be your view that a body left out in the condition 
in which you discovered it, that is to say, clothed, covered by 
shingle to conceal it in the open, would cool more rapidly than 

under normal conditions, or less lapidly? 

Mr. JiTSTiCB Avory — ^What do you mean by '' normal con- 
ditions ? 

Mr. Cassels — In a room. 

Mr Justice Avory — Then you must specify the temperature of 
the loom. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Take the 
ordinary body that dies in a bed, so that the body is dealt with in 
the ordinary way Take those as being the normal conditions of 
death. Would you say that a body left out in the open as this 
was covered by clothing and by shingle would cool more rapidly 
or less rapidly, taking twenty-four hours as your extreme limit? 
— Well now, can you give me an idea when Irene Munro took 
her last full meal? 

I must try and get that from somebody else. Assume she took 

her last meal whenever you like to put it? 

Mr. Justice Avory — The witness says one of the conditions he 
must know before he can express an opinion is the time she had 
her last meal That is what I understand. 

The Witness — “Yes, quite so. 
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Cross-exarmnaUon continued by Mr. Cassels — Taking yom 
time as twenty-four hours from the time you examined the body 
back to the time of the death, and assume a meal was taker 
within four hours of that time'? — In that case rigor mortis would 
come on in about six hours from death. 

Is the condition in which you found the body on Friday night 
a condition consistent with death having taken place on Thursday 
night or during the early hours of Friday morning? — I should 
say Thursday afternoon. 

Do you mean by that answer that the condition in which 
you found the body is consistent with death having taken place 
on Thursday night or early hours of Friday morning? — I could 
not give an opinion with regard to that, because rigor mortis is 
so indefinite, and you cannot set positive times except the times 
I have given. Six hours after death r^gor mortis would set in. 

And would start to relax when, do you think? — Possibly in 
twenty-four hours. It was relaxed when I saw the body the next 
day. That was at 2-30 p m. on the Saturday. 

To what extent was it relaxed ? — ^It was in the ordinary position ; 
the arms were down and the legs were down, and it was quite 
different to when I found the body on the Crumbles 

There were no signs of any relaxation when you examined the 
body on the Friday night? — Certainly not. 

Am I right in saying that the relaxation of the rigor mortis 
is gradual and starts where the rigor mortis has set in — the neck 
and head, and that sort of thing? — ^Yes, according to the authorities 
that is so, but rigor mortis has not been a special subject for me 
to study. 

If in your view now the condition in which you found the 
body was consistent with death having taken place on the Thursday 
afternoon, what was it led you to the opinion on the Friday 
that the limit of time for death was between twelve and twenty-four 
hours from the time you were examining the body? — Because of the 
cooling of the body and the conditions of the rigor mortis; it was 
so pronounced. 

That led you to the opinion of twelve to twenty-four hours? 
— It did, because the rigor mortis gradually relaxes after a certain 
time. 

Did you make any observations of the relaxation of the rigor 
mortis other than the one formed on the Friday night? — No, I 
did not. 

You would agree that the atmosphere has a considerable effect 
upon the cooling of the body? — ^Decidedly so. 

Have you any information at all about the atmosphere upon 
that Friday? — No, I cannot say that I have. It was a fine night, 
but it was very dark. 
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Your twenty-four hours would have taken you back to eleven 
o’clock on the Thursday night? — ^Yes. 

And you were examining at eleven o’clock upon Friday night. 
You had during that twenty-four hours, eleven o’clock until five 
or six o’clock in the morning, night hours? — ^Yes. 

And you had had the evening time on Friday without much 
chance of sunshine. Did that assist you at all in forming your 
opinion? — No, I do not consider it did. I formed it from the 
rigidity of the limbs. 

You formed it from the rigor mortis. You noticed blood on 
the face‘2 — ^Yes. 

Was it congealed? — ^Yes. 

Theie were cuts on the upper and lower lips, were there not? 
— Yes. 

And did you say at the Police Court blood not congealed ”? 
First of all, did you say that? — It was congealed on the face, but 
when we moved the body blood ran out of the left nostril. That 
was not congealed. 

The blood on the face you say was congealed? — Certainly. 

Tl^ blood that ran out of the nostril when the body was moved 
wouWbe blood coming from the body which had not been exposed 
to the open air, and that was not coagulated? — ^Yes, that is quite ^ 
correct. 

Did that help you at all in forming an opinion as to the 
time of death? — Yes, 1 considered it would not be more than 
twenty-four hours. 

In the couise of this careful examination did you find any 
signs at all of any struggle? — No, I did not, except that the 
dress was thrown up — disarranged 

There were no signs on the body such as of holding by the 
throat or wrists ? — I examined for that and I found nothing, 
and I also requested the police to examine round the spot to see 
if there had been any struggle, but, as you know, the shingle 
moves very rapidly and no mark would appear. 

I do not suppose there would be any footmarks that would 
help you at all, but from your examination of the body you, 
as a doctor, found no signs of any struggle? — I did not. 

There was a slight scratch upon one of the thighs? — ^Yes, half- 
way up the right thigh. 

By Mr. Justice Avort—Ou the inside of the right thigh? — On 
the inside of the right thigh. 

One scratch? — Apparently. In the light that I had, it just 
looked like a small scratch, about an inch and a half I should say. 

Was that recent — Well, I should say it was during the death 
struggle or just before. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassbls — ^W hen you were 
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present at the post-mortem examination on the Saturday by Dr. 
Adams, you knew, of course, that to ascertain the time when 
death had taken place Avas a matter of some importance in this 
easel — ^Yes, naturally I formed that opinion on the evening I 
was called to the spot 

Did you take that opinion with you to the post-mortem examina- 
tion — Not having been ordered to make the post-mortem, I did 
not consider it my duty to form an opinion at that time Dr. 
Adams would be responsible foi that. 

You Aveie piesent at the post-mortem examination as a little 
more than a mere spectator? — Yes. 

What Avas there at the post-mortem examination to alter your 
opinion Avhich you had foimed on the Friday night, if anything? 
— Well, theie was nothing. 

, Cross-examined by Sir Edavard Marshall Hall — You have 
been in practice a great many years? — ^Yes. 

And although you do not lay claim to gieat technical knowledge 
you have had a very large general experience? — Considerable. 

If there was nothing else in this case — I mean if it was not 
a question of murder or anything of that kind — ^you would have 
probably been quite satisfied with the opinion that you formed 
on the Friday night Avhen you saw the body as to the time that 
body had been dead? — I certainly should. 

Because it Avas the opinion that you expressed not only before 
the Magistrates but before the Coroner when you said that the 
limit of time in your opinion was twenty-four hours? — ^Yes, that 
is so. 

Of course Avhen you foimed that opinion you had no knowledge 
or suggestion as to the time that it was important to cover for 
her deaths — I expressed that on the evening when I examined 
the body Avithout any knowledge whatever of what had occurred. 

And it was an entirely independent and impartial opinion? 
— It Avas certainly 

That took place on Fiiday night, and the opinion you formed 
on the Friday night you retained both in the evidence that you 
gave at the Inquest and in the evidence that you gave before the 
Magistrates^ — ^Yes, and I do now. 

You still retain it? — I do. 

Then I need not pursue it, because if you retain it now you 
will agree that if twenty-four hours was the limit of time, then 
eleven o^clock on Thuisday night is the earliest time at which 
this poor girl could have been done to death? — Decidedly. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Gilij — I think you said that it was a 
very dark night? — ^Yes, it was. 
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And that your examination was made with this acetylene lamp 
and sitting on the stone. You knew nothing about the stone 
having any bearing on it at the time*? — I did not. 

In regal d to the post-mortem, I undei stand you regaided that 
as a matter to which Dr. Adams had to give special attention 1 
— Yes, quite I did not take any notice at that time. 

That was the opinion that you foimed at that time. You 
said something about consistent with Thursday afternoon. Did I 
undeistand you to say that? — No, I have not said that. 

By Ml Justice Avory — ^You did say, in answer to Mr. Cassels, 
something about the conditions being consistent with death on the 
Thursday afternoon I took a note that you said, The con- 
ditions weie consistent with death on the Thursday afternoon 
— I do not wish to withdraw that because it is so 

When you say that you retain the opinion now that ,the 
limit of time of death was twenty-four horns from eleven o'clock 
on Fiiday night, will you tell me wdiat would you have expected 
to find difi'eient from what you <lid find if death had taken place 
on the Thursday afternoon instead of Thui'sday night — what would 
you have expected to find dift'erent fiom what you did find? — I 
can only say that, when we moved the body lound, the blood that 
came out of the left nostril was not congealed, it fiowed out, and 
if it had been longer I should have expected the blood to have 
been coagulated. 

In that case would it have flowed fiom the nostrils? — No, 
it could not have done so. 

You mean you would have expected the blood which was in 
the nostrils to have been coagulated? — If it had been a longer 
time than I have stated. 

Dr James Adams, examined by Mr. Gill — I am an M.D. 
and a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons and I reside at 
Eastbourne. I am surgeon to the County Borough Police. I 
first saw the body of the deceased gii'l on Saturday, 21st August. 

I was instructed to make a post-mortem examination. It was 
at 2-30 I have my notes of the result of my examination available. 

I found a wound on the right temple It was a small wound of a 
lacerated character, a short distance from the eyebrow [indicating]. 
There was an irregular penetrating wound on the lip, and to the 
left of that there was a smaller wound There was a fracture 
of the lower jaw [indicating]. 

What kind of fracture was it? What was the result of it? 
—There were two teeth atlachcd to the fractured part and there 
were two teeth gone The fractured part was pressed in. 

Would that have been smashed in; was it broken in? — It was 
broken inwards. 
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The two teeth that were left being forced in towards the mouth f 
— ^Forced in. There was also a fracture of the left side of the 
upper jaw [indicating]. 

To produce the results that you saw would it have been necessary 
that great force should have been used? — ^Yes. Both the upper 
and lower jaws are very strongly made bones. 

And have great power of resistance? — They require a great 
deal of force to fracture them. 

By Mr. Justice Avoet — ^A gieat deal of force must have been 
used before it fractured them? — ^Yes; they are strong bones. 

ExarmnaUon con-tinued — ^Did you find in the orbit a separation 
of the two bones? — Yes. 

Would that be the result of great violence? — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Which orbit was that? — The left orbit. 

ExaminaUon continued — On the left side of the cheek to the 
temple and extending beyond the ear were the skin and muscles 
damaged and infiltrated with blood ? — There was damage to the skin 
and also the muscles below, and they were infiltrated with blood 
extending right up to the temple. 

Did you see a photograph that had been taken at the mortuary 
showing the condition of the face? — I do not think so. I examined 
the brain. I found congestion on the left side. The organs of 
the body were healthy throughout. It was the body of a well- 
nourished, strongly made, muscular girl. 

Did you notice something like a scratch or scratches on either 
of the thighs? — On the inside of the right thigh there were two 
or three excoriations. 

From the result of your examination of the wounds on the 
head and the condition of the brain, did you form an opinion 
as to what the cause of death was? — I did. 

And it was — ? — I think shock following on unconsciousness 
from that severe blow. 

Would the injuries that you have described necessarily be 
fatal? Were they of so serious a character? — ^No, not of them- 
selves. The result of the injury to the brain on the nervous 
system caused death. 

Would there be unconsciousness? — ^A blow like that would have 
produced unconsciousness. 

By Mr. Jubtiob Avort — On which side of the face was it? — The 
left side. 

Examination continued — ^The injury on the left side must have 
produced unconsciousness ? — ^Yes. 

What do you say was the cause of death? — Death was caused 
by shock following on injury. The eye which was infiltrated with 
blood was severely damaged. 
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Supposing the girl was lying with the right side of her head 
on the shingle and the injuries were caused as the result of a 
blow of some kind of sufiicient force to produce the results on 
the left side, what would be the effect on the right side of the 
head? — Well, on the right side one might find a little wound like 
this from a sharp stone driven down. 

Did you see the stone which was found there? — ^Tes. 

Did you see the marks of blood upon it*? — I did. 

Were the injuries on the left side of the head such injuries 
as could be caused by a weapon of that kind? — ^Yes. 

At the time you examined the body on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 21st, what was the condition with regard to rigor 
mortis^ — It was definite and marked on one side. 

My learned friend tells me there is a wound which I did not 
call attention to at the commencement of the examination. You 
found a wound on the right temple? — ^Yes. 

That was a small laceiated wound. Was there also a wound 
passing to the right ear about 1 in. externally to the former 
wound ? — ^Yes 

Was it a distinct wound*? — A distinct wound. 

Did you find that the girl was not virgo intactaf — ^Yes, she 
was not 

On the private parts did you find that the hair had been cut 
off?— Yes. 

Was there signs of menstrual blood*? — There was a little in the 
vagina, and I was shown a diaper. 

On 25th August did Dr. Elworthy verify the result? — He made 
a re-examination. 

When you were present? — ^Yes. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — In order to save double cross- 
examination, my learned friend, Mr. Cassels, and 1 have arranged 
to take the witnesses alternately, and if there is any further question 
perhaps we may be allowed to put it? 

Mr. Justice Avory — ^Yes, 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall HalXj — ^You are police 
surgeon of the Eastbourne Borough Police? — ^Yes. 

You have known Eastbourne a great many years? — A good 
many years. 

I am afraid that the Crumbles have a somewhat unenviable 
notoriety for the class that frequents it in the shape of men? — I 
do not know that. 

Have you not heard that the Crumbles is a place very much 
frequented, and that unpleasant things happen? — No, they have 
not since I have been there, except this one. This one has given 
it notoriety. 
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I am not suggesting that murders go on there 3 but a good 
deal of immorality goes on there‘s — The police can tell you that; 
that is not my department 

It IS a lonely place? — ^Yes, it is a lonely place 

But in summer it is pietty well fiequented'? — That 1 do not 
know; it is away from my eye 

Then w^e will confine it to the medical mallei. To get rid 
of one unpleasant matter, when you say that this gill was not 
virgo 'miacta you have very little doubt she had at some time 
or othei had intei course with some man'? — Yes, there is no doubt 
about that 

Do you say that eveiy wound which you found when you 
made the post-mortem might have been caused under some circum- 
stances by one blow from that stone*? — No, I have not said that. 

Do you agiee with if? — No, I do not 

Did you hear Dr. Elworthy expiess that opinion? — I do not 
think I did 

Did you hear Dr Elworthy say that under certain circumstances 
one blow might have caused all the injuries'? — It might have 
caused the mjuiies on the left side 

How many distinct blows do you suggest there were evidenced 
by the post-mortem examination? — 1 do not think it is possible 
to say There was a penetiatnig wound here [indicating] and 
there was a wound here on the right side. That might have 
been caused by the body lying on the stones or it might have 
been caused by something else. 

I am not asking you what might be. You are here as an 
expert Have you formed any opinion as to how many blows 
there were? — No; I think some blow was struck before the brick 
was used. 

One blow or more than one*? — There may have been more than 
one. The wound may have been caused on the right side by a blow. 

You have heard the description of how the body wms found? 
— ^Yes. 

The right arm bent across, and the body was lying almost 
on its left side? — ^Yes. 

In your opinion was that body as found in the position it 
was in when death resulted, or do you think it had been moved? 
— Weil, I think it had probably been moved in the place whore 
it was found and turned over. 

You think the body was not in the position in which the fatal 
injury was inflicted? — I have seen the place. On the raised part, 
if you imagine the girl was knocked down, the brick was taken 
and used with one or more blows and then she may have been 
turned over to be buried. 

You are of opinion that if the brick was used it was used 
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in the form of a blow and not thrown ^ — There is not much 
diieience. 

There would be this difference : supposing the brick was dropped 
from a height like that, a brick weighing 33 lbs , upon a giil asleep 
in a lecumbent position on her left side might you not find every 
injury that you did find — ^Yoii might find all the injuries that were 
found on the left side, but the penetiatiiig wound in the front of 
the face I do not think you would find 

Which you say knocked out two teeth and knocked the other 
two teeth inwards'? — ^Yes 

How do you say that was caused*? — Probably, but not neces- 
sarily, by a sharp instrument — something like a stick with a point. 

You must have a point*? — Not a sharp point necessarily. 

But you must have something of a pointed character *? — There 
would be veiy little difference on that point; it might have been 
caused by something of that character. 

By Ml. Justice Avory — The question is, would a blunt 
instrument struck over the teeth produce such a wound as you 
found on the lip ? — ^Yes. 

Grobs-exaym nation continued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall^ — 
Not a stick with a knob on it^ — I should like to see the stick 
if you want me to express an opinion. 

Would you say that the weapon which wms used to produce 
this injury must have been relatively a heavy one^ — No, I do 
not say that 

What I am trying to concentrate your attention upon is this : 
as I understand it, the effect of the blow was to knock out two 
teeth and leave the two adjoining teeth dnven inwards*? — ^Yes. 

They were the lower teeth. The teeth on each side of those 
four were intact? — Yes. 

So that the maximum width of the point could not have exceeded 
the distance between these four teeth, the two knocked out and 
the two knocked inwards? Let me illustrate it. The blow knocks 
out two teeth and leaves two driven in. That must have been 
inflicted by an instrument which could not have been wider than 
those four teeth? — No, I think any penetrating instrument. 

Yes, but the instrument cannot have been wider than the width 
of the four teeth? — Of coiuse you are assuming 

I am not assuming anything, I am asking you the question? 
— You are assuming that the blow on the lip caused the fracture. 
It may have been the fracture of the jaw was caused by a blow 
on the upper jaw. 

You are going back. You said the only injury which could 
have been caused here was this blow? — ^Yes, but I did not say 
the fracture. 

I am not talking of the fracture? — You mentioned the fracture 
of the jaw. 
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I am dealing with the result of the fracture.' I understand 
the result was that two teeth were knocked clean out and two 
teeth were pushed backwards? — ^Yes, by the fracture. 

Is that caused by a blow on the teeth or a blow from below 
the teeth? — It could have been caused by a heavy blow with the 
brick. 

Then I need not pursue it*? — But I do not say the penetrating 
wound was caused by a blow with the brick. 

You do not call this a penetrating wound? — Yes, I do. 

Then, it must have been something not bigger than that [hold- 
ing up a pencil] ? — The wound was bigger than that. 

What was the size of this penetrating wound — It was irregular 
in shape ; it was not quite large enough to put your little finger into. 

Does that not show it must have been caused by something 
slightly smaller than the little finger? — When I said the little 
finger I meant the forefinger. 

You said your little finger and you held that one up? — I mean 
to say it was quite as accurate to say it was the size of the little 
finger. 

Was it such a wound as could have been inflicted by a stick 
like that [referring to Exhibit No. 16] ? — I think it could have 
been inflicted by the point of that stick or cut by it; I think it 
would make that wound. 

Do you really suggest that you could make a wound of the 
size that you could put your little finger in? — I said my fore- 
finger when I corrected myself. 

And not cause any other injury to each side? — There was 
further injury. There was a wound here [indicating]. 

I understood you to say that was a separate wound? — ^Yes, 
but it is quite close. 

By separate you mean not caused by the same blow? — That 
does not follow. 

You have indicated two penetrating wounds here. What was 
the nature of the wound here^ — That was not penetrating. That 
was a lacerated wound and there was a tiny wound underneath 
this penetrating wound. 

None of these wounds could, in your opinion, have been caused 
by the big stone? — I do not think they were. 

I will come back to that in a moment. What do you mean by 
a penetrating wound? — Right through. 

Right through the jaw? — Right through the tissues here into 
the mouth. 

Must that not have been done by a sharp instrument? — No, I 
have seen an incised wound produced by a tennis racket. 

You have not seen an incised wound in which you could put 
your forefinger? — A wound an inch long. 
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What was the size of this one? — It was irregular. 

Can you give some idea? Will you draw on a piece of paper 
as near as you can the size [a sheet of paper was handed to the 
witness] — I am not a good draughtsman. There was one here 
and a little one here [indicating]. 

I just want you to show us something to guide us? — Well, like 
that [indicating on a piece of paper] 

May I take it that it was something under half-an-inch in 
diameter? I notice you are again looking at your little finger? 
— Well, about half-an-inch in diameter. 

[At this stage the sheet of paper with sketch made 
by the witness was put in and marked Exhibit No. 
37 .] 

And that was a pronounced incised penetrating wound ^ — Pene- 
trating — not incised. 

Have you ever seen that stick before? — It was shown to me 
at Eastbourne, but I did not look at it closely. 

Can you tell me when it was shown to you at Eastbourne^ — No, 
I cannot. 

How soon after the post-mortem? — That I do not know. It 
was after the post-mortem, I know. 

Before you gave evidence before the Magistrates? — ^Yes. 

Would you agree that the stick is, for its size, a very light one? 
Would you expect it, looking at it, to be much heavier? — Yes 

Velocity will make up for weight, and weight will make up 
for velocity, I know, but when you pick up that stick it is much 
lighter than you would expect it to be ? — ^Yes, it is not a heavy stick. 

When you said just now that the fracture of the jaw might 
have been caused by the stone, there was only blood on one side 
of the stone? — I have only seen it on one side. 

Have you any theory as to where that blood came from'? Do 
you suggest that the stone was in contact with a blood-stained 
surface for some time? — ^I do not suggest that. The blow may 
have been given and the stone immediately taken away. 

My lord asked you just now — and that is the point I am upon — 
supposing that blow was given in the form of a blow and the 
stone was immediately lifted, you would get no blood in contact 
with the stone? — ^You would not get as much, but it wmuld be 
left there. 

Do you think that that is blood which was already flowing, or 
do you think it is blood caused by the actual injury? — That I can- 
not say. 

It is impossible to say? — ^It is impossible to say. 

Supposing the girl was lying asleep, resting on her left arm 
and side, and somebody had dropped that stone some few feet 
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on to iier — first of all it would have killed her*? — She was lying 
on her right side. 

She IS lying on hei left side with her face, of course, exposed, 
and the stone is dropped from a height of 5 or 6 ft on to her 
face — that would kill her, would it not, lying on the shingle — ^Tes, 
probably that big stone would. 

32 lbs in eight*? — Yes, I should think so 

Have you any doubt that a stone weighing 32 lbs diopped on 
the head of a girl asleep on the beach would kill her^ — I think 
it would kill hei, yes. 

And kill her almost instantaneously? — ^Very quickly. 

There would be no possibility of hei lingeiing? — I would not 
say there would be no possibility, but I should think, in my 
opinion, it would kill her quickly. She would become unconscious. 

Instantly unconscious ? — ^Yes. 

And piobably death would ensue in ten minutes at the most*? 
— Within ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 

You think the body had been moved. What was there about 
the position of the body that makes you think that the body had 
been moved after the giil had died*? — Because the injuied left 
side was found below ; she was lying on it in that hole. 

Do you think that the direct impact of the stone was on the 
left side of the face^ — Yes, I do. 

Supposing you are lying just on your arm which is resting 
on the shingle — it is big shingle? — ^Yes; it is of vaiying size 

The left side is lying on the shingle and you drop this on to 
the right, would not the protruding stones cause injuries to your 
left side? — No, you would find injuries on the right side A big 

stone like that dropped on a person lying on the shingle, the 

injuries would be on the right side — ^that is if the big stone was 

dropped on a person lying on her left side. 

You think on whatever side the stone was dropped it would 
have produced injuries on that side? — ^Yes. 

The injuries on the right side may have been caused by the 
right side coming in contact with the shingle? — ^Yes 

Now, about the post-mortem, you say you found rigor mortu 
still in the right side? — ^Yes. 

That was about forty-seven hours from the Thursday afternoon? 
—Yes. 

When did you know that the critical time with regard to these 
men was between 3-30 and five? — ^Well, not until some time after 
the post-mortem. 

You knew on the Saturday morning before you made the post- 
mortem at the mortuary that four men had been brought down 
from the Crumbles to identify the girPs body as having passed 
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the hut about 3-30'? — Oh no I was asked to make a post-mortem. 
They did not give me any paiticulars about that 

What time do you say rigor mortis commences'? — At any time 
from an hour to six hours after death 

In one to six houis you would expect it to commence'? — ^Yes 

Is thirty-six hours the extreme duration befoie pliancy super- 
venes? — Oh no, it may go on for a week 

That IS very raie? — You must take into consideration rare cases. 

But in the ordinary course in the case of a patient dying in 
a hospital you get rigor mortis within five or six houis, and at 
the end of thiity-six houis after death you would expect to find 
pliancy beginning again ? — ^Yes 

Assume that this unfoitunate girl met with her death at any 
time between thiee and live o’clock on Thursday, the 19th, would 
you not be sui prised to hnd a condition of iigoi moitu forty- 
seven houis afterwaids? — In this case it was present on the 21st 
and also on the 25th. 

It was still pi esent on the 25th ? — ^Yes 

That makes it still moie improbable? — T do not know about 
improbable; it was iheie That is all I can say. 

Was it complete rigor mortis on the 25th or partial? — It was 
partial. 

In what portion did you find rigor moi'tis? — The right arm was 
very stiff 

Did you get complete pliancy in the left? — Yes, but the right 
knee and right thigh were stiff 

The right knee, the i“ight arm and the right thigh were stiff? 
— ^Yes 

But the wliole of the left side pliant? — ^Yes. 

Have you studied the question of bl ood -clotting ? — I have seen 
blood-clotting. 

I am going to ask Dr. Elworthy about that, but I will ask you 
if you wish ? — I do not wish. 

You heard the evidence of Dr. Cadman this morning with regard 
to this effusion of blood from the nostril? — ^Yes. 

That is a very curious symptom in this case if this girl was 
killed as long back as between three and five on the Thursday — - 
the blood running on the Friday night? — When the body was 
moved. You get a little like that sometimes. 

Dr. Cadman has told us that really what helped him to form 
his opinion about twenty-four hours being the maximum time was 
that this blood ran, and he would have expected it would have 
already coagulated and not run at all. That is sound? — No, I 
do not agree that the condition of the blood would determine the 
hour of death. 
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You are putting a little more upon me than my question? — I 
am sorry. 

I do not say it determines it, but it is a factor in determining 
it ? — The condition of the blood ? 

Yes, the condition of the blood ? — It is so uncertain ; it is so 
variable. 

Do you agiee in the case of death blood that has not come 
to the surface, that is not forced away fiom the body, is generally 
in a coagulated condition in ten or twelve hours? — ^Yes, unless 
there is something to prevent it. 

Even in the case of blood that is effused into the chest you 
get a veiy him coagulum caused*? — ^Yes. 

Here we have got a body that had been dead, according to 
the theory, something like thirty hours, and yet you have got 
the blood flowing? — When the body was moved. 

Blood only flows after death by gravitation*? — Yes. 

So the blood would only fall to its lower level*? — ^Yes 

So if the body is on the left side, you would find the blood 
running to the left side? — ^Yes. 

Or if the body is on a slant, you would expect it to flow to 
the lower level? — Yes, if it can. 

Would you explain how it was this blood was in this condition? 
— When the body is moved you will get a bloody discharge, and 
it is not very often blood, but it is a very fine serum, and it 
looks like blood 

That means that when Dr. Cadman has used the word blood '' 
he ought to have used sort of serum ’'*? — Yes. 

Was there a difference between you and Dr. Cadman as to 
the time of death? — I never discussed it with him. 

You did not invite Dr. Cadman to the post-mortem; he was 
not asked to attend? — ^Yes, he was. 

I mean the one when Dr Elworthy was there on the 25th, He 
was not asked to attend? — No. 

There was the other one on the 25th? — A re-examination. 

So far as you were concerned, it was a good deal perfunctory, 
but it was for Dr. Elworthy's benefit? — For his benefit. 

For him to verify it? — Undoubtedly. 

May I take it, the fact that a second post-mortem was ordered 
indicated a difference of opinion between two men of your experi- 
ence? — I do not know that you can. 

Did you know that Dr Cadman had said that twenty-four 
hours was in his opinion the extreme limit of the death? — I heard 
it before the Magistrates. 

You were present at the Inquest. Were you present when 
Dr. Cadman gave his evidence? — I do not remember that. 

You gave your evidence at the Inquest? — ^Yes. 
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You did not disagree? — I did not express an opinion. 

You have never been asked to express an opinion ? — No. 

But you heard Dr. Cadman say that twenty-four hours was the 
extreme limit? — I have heard him say so here. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — want to understand when you 
were called in to this matter by the police on the 21st, were you 
simply instructed to make a post-mortem examination? — ^Yes. 

And that you did ? — I did. 

Were the injuries to this girks head, which were inflicted on 
the left side, of a crushing and bruising and smashing character? 
— They were. 

And must the violence have been on the left side ? — ^Yes, applied 
direct. 

Finding the dead body of the girl with injuiies on the left 
side, and the stone close by, was the stone not an instrument 
which would have produced such inj'uries? — ^Yes. 

To reconstruct exactly what took place, or exactly how the 
violence was applied, would be an impossible matter, I suppose? 
— ^Yes, difficult. 

When you had made a post-mortem, a few days aftei wards Dr, 
Elworthy came down and saw the body and saw the condition of 
the body? — ^Yes. 

Had that anything at all to do with any question of difference 
between you and Dr. Cadman? — Nothing whatever. 

You have been asked for your theory as to how this might have 
happened. Supposing this gill was struck or dazed as the result 
of a blow, and then on the ground with her left side towards the 
shingle the stone was used, could the smashing results have been 
produced ? — They would have been produced direct on the left side, 

Mr. Justice Avoey — H e says the left side must have been 
uppermost. 

Mr. Gill — I intended to say that. 

Be-cxamination continued — ^After eleven o’clock at night, and 
at a place like this, with an acetylene lamp, those are not the 
most favourable conditions under which to make an examination? 
--No 

With regard to rigor mortis, my learned friend has asked you 
what the condition would be in the case of a patient dying in 
the ordinary way, or a patient dying in a hospital. That is not 
the present case? — No. 

Does the question of when rigor mortis is set up, and how long 
it takes, depend upon a great many considerations? — ^Yes. 

As the result of the post-mortem you found that this was a 
healthy, well-nourished girl, whose organs were healthy throughout 
the body? — ^Yes. 
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And it was the case of a young girl killed suddenly? — Yes 

Would those matteis have a considerable beaiing on the question 
of rigor mortis '^ — ^Y^ell, some bearing. I mean in the case of a 
violent death it would come on moie rapidly, but there is no rule 
as to rigor morPis, 

With rigor mortis set up and well established, on seeing the 
body, whether it was at eleven o’clock at night or whenever you 
saw it, would it be possible to say definitely when the r^gor had 
been set up ? — No. 

Di. Cadmaii has said that blood came from the nostrils that 
night Is it quite a common thing for moisture of some kind 
to come from the nostrils after death? — Yes, on moving the body. 

Is it a thing that happens when making a post-mortem? — Not 
apait fiom an injury — one does not expect to see moisture. 

Assuming theie had been an injury, might either blood or 
what appeals to be blood ooze fiom the nostril? — ^Yes, what I call 
coloured serum oozing fiom the coagulated clot. 

Is it a thing that may fieely take place even after twenty-four 
hours? — Oh yes, longer. 

I think you said rigor mortis in some cases may last for days? 
— Yes. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — There is one question I think I 
ought to ask if I may? 

Mr Justice Avory — ^Yes. 

By Sir Edward Marshall Hall — When you say there was 
menstrual blood, you made no microscopical examination? — No; 
there was the diaper 

Yes, I know, but you made no microscopical examination? — No. 

Dr. Reginald Robert Elworthy, examined by Mr. Gill — I am 
an M.D., L R C.P , and I also hold other qualifications. I am a 
pathologist to the West London Hospital. I was asked to go down 
to Eastbourne, and I went on 25th August and made a post-mortem 
examination of the deceased girl in the presence of Dr. Adams. 
I know the result of Dr. Adams’s examination as to what the wounds 
weie, and I agree with his description of them absolutely As the 
result of my examination, I formed an opinion as to the cause 
of death. The opinion I formed was that death was due to shock 
following on a blow oi blows to the Jaws, the face and head, of 
considerable violence. 

With regard to the injuries to the left side of the face, did you 
form an opinion as to whether the bruising of the left eye, the 
left side of the face and head, and the injuries to the Jaw and the 
mouth, could be the result of one blow? — I did. 

What was your opinion ? — I thought they were probably caused 
by a blow from a long instrument. 
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By Mr Justice Avory — Which injuiy could have been caused 
by one blow? — The fracture of the lower Jaw, the upper jaw, and 
the bruising of the left eye and left part of the forehead in the 
temple region. 

Eo^armnaPion continued — ^Ail on the left side of the face? — All 
on the left side of the face, and I might say pait of the bruising 
on that side 

By Sir Edward Marshall Hall — The bruising on the left eye ? 
— Part of the biuising on the left eye, the left forehead and the 
left temple 

Bxaimnation continued — To produce the results that you saw 
on that left side of the face, would gieat foice have been necessary? 
— Veiy great force, the greater part of the force being on the lower 
part of the face 

Has the bone of the jaw great lesistance'? — Yes, it is very strong. 

Would such injuiies as you are speaking of be likely to b^e 
caused by a heavy and blunt instrument? — Yes, they would be. 

Would they be pioperly described as being of a bruising and 
smashing description — Yes. 

Assuming that the giil had been lying on the light side of her 
face and head, in contact with the shingle, and the injuries which 
you have spoken of were caused by a heavy and blunt instrument, 
would that be likely to cause counter injuiies on the right side? — 
It would be likely to cause counter injuries on the right side 

And were some of the injuries which you saw consistent with 
their having been caused in that way ? — I thought both might have 
been caused that way 

I think you have had an opportunity of seeing and examining 
the iron-stone brick which has been produced, 33 lbs. in weight? 
Was that an instrument by which the injuries might have been 
inflicted ? — It was 

A probable instrument? — A probable instrument. 

Having regard to the character of that iron-stone brick and 
its weight, would it be necessary that it should be, lifted very 
high in order to produce the results, or dropped from any great 
height? — I do not think so. 

Would its weight alone be sufficient? — Its weight alone would 
be the main factor. 

In your view, as the result of your examination, the fatal blow 
would be the one smashing the left side? — The left side of the 
face, smashing the jaw. 

That would produce unconsciousness, I suppose, instantly? — 
Instantly. 

And death? — The heart might go on a little time longer, but 
probably it would be immediate. 

I daresay you have heard that underneath the place where the 
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girFs head was there was blood penetrating over 18 inches int< 
the shingle? — ^Yes. 

That would indicate that there had been bleeding immediateh 
after this wound ^ — It would. 

Would the bleeding from such injuries as you saw involve j 
spurting of blood, or would the blood well out? 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^Which wound did the blood come from 
— The blood which had penetrated through the shingle? 

Yes, the blood which had penetrated through the shingle 
Can you say? — If my idea about the position of the body and th< 
extent were correct, the blood would come first from the wounc 
on the right side. 

On the left temple? — No, the wound on the ear. That wai 
the bigger. 

Extending to the ear? — Yes. 

Examination continued — The blood, you say, as the lesult o. 
the injury to the left side, would gradually ooze out? — From tht 
first moment, yes. 

In this case, when the body was found, the side of the heac 
with the injuries was on the shingle? — That is so 

Bleeding in that way. With regard to the blood, or whai 
appeared to be blood, coming from the nostrils of someone whc 
was dead in this condition, would there be anything remarkabh 
in that? 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^When the body is moved, would then 
be? — No. The same thing happened when I examined the bodj 
five days afterwards, or approximately five days afterwards. Aj 
soon as the body was tilted out of the shell, blood came out of 
the nostrils. 

Mr. Gill — That was on the 25th? 

By Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Was it blood? — It looked 
like blood. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — It looked like blood ! 

Examination continued — ^Have you known that happen at post 
mortems? Have you observed that? — Very frequently when there 
is head injury. 

Dr. Cadman says that when he saw this body between elever 
and twelve o’clock at night rigor mortis was well established ai 
that time? — ^Yes. 

Once rigor mortis is well established, is it a possible thing 
to say when it commenced or how long it has lasted ? — No, up tc 
a point it is impossible. 

Will rigor mortis last sometimes for a considerable period? — 
It will last sometimes for a considerable period when the body 
has been killed suddenly and the tissues are healthy. 
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The result of the post-mortem in this case discloses that this 
■was a well-nourished girl with the organs healthy throughout the 
body ! — Yes. 

And it IS obvious that she met with a very sudden death? — 
That is my opinion. 

With this condition, may ri^or morUs last for a considerable 
time ? — Yes 

By Mr Justice Avory — Can you put any extreme limit upon 
it? — It depends upon the external temperature largely. I do not 
think the external temperature was very high then, and I have 
seen cases that have lasted six to eight days. 

Examination continued — With regard to the injuries on the 
right side of the head, would one of those injuries be consistent 
with a separate blow? — Quite consistent. 

A blow of sufficient force to stun or daze the person on whom 
it was indicted ^ — Yes. 

Mr Justice Avory — You have not asked the witness whether 
he agrees with Dr Adams that on 25th August, when he examined 
the body, rigor mortis was still present. 

Examination continued — When you saw the body on the 25th, 
was there evidence of rigor still existing ?— Yes, partially 
existing still. 

You say the injury to the right side was consistent with 
such a blow as would stun or daze the person on whom it was 
inflicted ? — Yes. 

Assume in this case the girl was knocked down as the result 
of a blow of that kind, then with the right side of her head upon 
the shingle the injuries on the other side could be caused by the 
heavy stone? — ^She was on her right side. 

The injuries on the left side of her face could be caused by 
the heavy stone? — ^Yes. 

Supposing that she was knocked down and stunned and then 
dragged a short distance into a lower part of the hole, would 
that possibly account for the disarrangement of the dress and the 
loss of a shoe? — Oh, quite well. 

At the time the body was found, it was the left side of the 
face that was in contact with the shingle. You may take that as 
a fact. Must the body therefore have been in some way turned 
over after the stone was used or in the burying of it ? Yes. 

Tilted over? — ^Yes, tilted over. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casselb— 26th August was the first 
time you had seen this body? — ^Yes. 

Some of the evidence you have given us to-day is the result 
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of your own observations made at the time when the post-mortem 
took placed — Yes. 

The rest of your evidence, of course, is an expression of opinion 
upon what you have been told and your own knowledge of medi- 
cine? — That is right. 

Was there anything at all about your post-mortem examination 
upon the 26th which would enable you to say anything of value 
as to the time of death? — No, nothing 

So far as your examination on the 25th is concerned, it does 
not enable you to contribute at all to our information as to the 
time of death? — In no way. 

I want first of all to ask you about the injuries Is it your 
view that the breaking of the jaw was brought about by the stone? 
— By one part of the stone. 

Is it your view that the wound upon the right ear was brought 
about indirectly by the stone? — ^You mean by coming into contact 
with the shingle? 

Yes It is your view, is it not, that some wounds may have 
been caused by a stick? — Yes, some wounds and perhaps some of 
the bruising. 

But I think you go as far as to say that if caused by a stick 
it would be a stick without a knob? — ^Yes, I think I did say that. 

You did say that and you still say it? — May I correct it? The 
bruising might have been caused by a stick with a knob. 

Which of the bruises in your view might have been caused 
by a stick with a knob? — There was a large area of bruising on 
the left side of the forehead and behind in the left temple region. 
I meant that there may have been two bruises there [indicating 
back part of left temple region 2, one of them disguising the other. 
Part of the bruising might have been caused by a stick with a 
knob. 

Of course if that view was to prevail, it would mean that the 
wounds could not have been caused by the same stick? — That 
is so 

Of course that is only a view that you put forward with 
regard to these bruises. They may have been caused by the 
shingle? — Which bruises? 

The bruising at the back? — ^No, I do not think that could have 
been caused by the shingle. 

Then is your opinion strong enough to say that a stick must 
have been used to produce the bruises you found? — No, I think 
the bruises may have been caused by the brick. 

To sum up, so far as the stick is concerned, it is extremely 
difficult for you or any other doctor examining at the period 
when you examined to say whether the bruises you have spoken 
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of were caused by the stone or by the stick'? — ^Yes, it is very 
difficult to be exactly ceitain 

One or the other, I agree, you can say, but which it would 
be it is extremely difficult to say? — ^Yes. 

You have already expressed the view that death was instan- 
taneous? — With the reservation that the heart may have gone on 
a little time longer. 

Unconsciousness and then death within a few moments? — A few 
minutes. 

I think you said ten minutes. Death following injury ten 
minutes afterwards you would not medically describe as instan- 
taneous? — No, not medically. 

Your view that the body must have been moved — and of course 
it may have been — is just based on what you have been told? — ^Yes, 
slightly moved. 

Do you mean the whole of the body or only part of the body ? — 
I mean the head would remain in the place where it originally 
was, but it would have been certainly turned over. The body 
may have made a bigger movement. The legs may have been 
pulled round the circumference of the circle, the head being the 
centre of the circle. 

Now I want you to tell us about the body. This, of course, 
you can only tell us from what was observed by others? — Yes 

Do you agree that Dr. Cadman was in the best position to 
form an opinion, inasmuch as he was the first doctor called on 
the scene? — I must again repeat he should have been. 

We will leave it at that — he should have been. You, of course, 
are familiar with the conditions under which Dr. Cadman made 
his examination. He would have no difficulty in discovering that 
the body was cold, so far as the surface was concerned? — No, if he 
put his hands all over it 

He would have no difficulty in discovering that the rigor mortu 
was well pronounced? — No. 

Have you heard of any examination in this case to discover 
the temperature of the inside of the body? — No, none at all 

Would it have been important to have made such an examina- 
tion? — It would have thrown much more light on the matter. 

It might have been made, I take it, on 21st August when the 
first post-mortem examination was made on the Saturday?— Or at 
night when Dr. Cadman was there. 

It might even have been helpful if it had been made on the 
21st? — ^Yes, it might have been; probably both observations would 
have helped 

By Mr. Justice Avoet — ^Would there have been any tempera- 
ture at all at 2.30 on the Saturday? — It all depends on when the 
body was killed or when the body died* 
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Supposing death took place on Thursday night at eleven o’clock 1 
— ^Yes, I have recorded temperatures as long as thirty-six and 
forty-eight hours after death — internal temperatures. By internal 
temperatures I mean a slight difference above the air temperature 

When I said it could be recorded I meant that? — Yes 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassbls — It is air tem- 
perature you are talking about? — ^Yes. 

The time for the body to get to the coolness of the atmosphere 1 
— ^Yes. 

The medical view is that in the case of the sudden death of a 
healthy person the cooling takes longer than the cooling of a 
person who has died from disease? — That is so. 

That is the medical view? — ^Yes. 

And that is pretty well supported by a lot of observations? — 
Yes. 

I want to ask you about internal temperature. Of course that 
can only be recorded by a thermometer and not by the hands? — 
Yes. 

When you say that cooling takes longer in the case of the 
sudden death of a healthy person can you give us any views as to 
how much longer ? — Shall I quote experience of my own or 
authority ? 

Give us your own views; it is your evidence we are taking? — 
Under conditions which are fairly well known in the dead-house 
of a hospital or mortuary, which is not kept cool in any way by 
ice, and given a range of temperature from 40 to 53 degrees, a 
body clothed, brought in from the street, and covered with a 
cotton pall, the cooling in my experience has averaged twenty-four 
hours. 

In twenty-four hours it gets cool? — It loses the signs of super- 
ficial heat. 

Would the presence of a body in the open on shingle, though 
buried in the shingle to the depth we have heard of 6 to 8 ins. 
in this case, be a condition calculated to prolong the cooling longer 
than the conditions in the post-mortem room, or shorter? — ^You 
must think of it both in the day and in the night. 

If you have twenty-four hours, you are able to think of it 
both in the day and night, because you get both? — ^Yes. I con- 
sider a little shorter. 

You consider it is a little shorter because of the conditions in 
the shingle? — Yes 

By Sir Edward Marshall Hall — That means it cools a little 
quicker? — It cools a little quicker. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — ^You have told 
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US that on the 25th when the body was turned out of the shell 
moisture or liquid of some sort came out of the nostrils ? — ^Yes. 

You would not mistake that for blood; it would be serum? — 
No, that was decomposed blood I saw. 

Was it in liquid form? — Yes. 

Was it blood? — Decomposed blood. 

Did you examine it at all*^ — Only by my eye. 

Was it the blood which had come from the previous post- 
mortem? — Yes, it was. 

Does serum coagulate? — No. 

Coagulation of blood, in estimating the length of time that a 
body has been dead, is of some importance? — But the range is 
very big and the intensity veiy variable. Some people’s Mood 
clots much more readily than others. 

In the internal veins? — The blood in the veins may remain 
liquid for many hours after sudden death, and also in some of 
the cavities 

It may remain liquid for many hours. Can you give any 
extreme limit for that? — It is very hard to give an extreme limit, 
because, as a matter of fact, I have not made notes on that. 

Would not about twenty-four hours be the very outside limit 
for that, assuming that it was blood? — ^Yes, but there are two 
features always One is absolute coagulation, which means that 
the blood is absolutely stiS — consolidated in the vessels — and that 
coagulation may be serum or blood. If it is serum you may have 
liquid blood. 

With regard to rigor mortis y is that delayed in the case of a 
sudden death of a healthy person? — Not as a rule. 

Is it protracted longer in the case of the sudden death of a 
healthy person? — Yes 

What is the medical knowledge about that — to what extent is it 
protracted ? — In the case of the sudden death of a healthy person 
as against that of a diseased person, that depends upon the tem- 
perature to a large extent. 

Has temperature much to do with rigor mortis ? — In this respect, 
that it disappears when decomposition comes on. 

On the 25th had decomposition come on? — It was beginning. 

Does it assist you at all to arrive at an opinion to know that 
on the 20th rigor mortis was more pronounced, and at 2-30 on 
the 21st rigor mortis had relaxed in half of the body? — No, that 
is a very difficult problem. 

If the evidence in this case had been that Irene Munro had 
been seen alive on Friday afternoon at, we will say, one or two 
o’clock, would there have been much difficulty in discovering 
medical views to support the condition in which she was found by 
Dr. Cadman ?— Would you mind repeating that? 
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By Mr. Justice Avobt — ^May I suggest a more simple way of 
putting it? Were the conditions in which she was found accord- 
ing to the evidence of Dr, Cadman at eleven o’clock on Friday 
night consistent with her having been alive at one o’clock on 
Friday 1 — In my opinion, no. 

Cross-examination continued, by Mr. Cassels — How far back 
would you take the consistency of those conditions from the middle 
of Friday 2 Take Friday morning at eleven o’clock That would 
be twelve hours back? — That is too early. 

Let us try eight o’clock on Friday morning? — I think she 
would begin to show signs of complete loss of temperature about 
then, and her rigidity would be pretty well pronounced 

That is fifteen hours before Dr. Cadman saw the body. You 
think that coolness would have set in and also rigidity? — I do not 
say it would have been complete. There would have been a degree 
of coolness 

Let us go back further Try the early hours of Friday morn- 
ing, say, between twelve o’clock and two o’clock, and darkness? 
— I should think she would have been quite cold superficially. 

And the rigor mortis well pronounced? — Well pronounced. 

Now we will go still further back and we will try between 
the setting in of darkness upon the night of 19th August and 
midnight of that day. Take it at 9 30 if you like? — 9 30 to 
when ? 

9.30 to midnight of 19th August That would be putting it 
from twenty-three to twenty-seven hours before Dr. Cadman 
examined the body? — She would then be in exactly the same state 
as when she became cold and rigid; no one would be able to tell 
any difference at all. 

Now I will go back to the theory of the prosecution 

Mr. Gill — She is alive at 3.30. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Between three 
and five o’clock, we will say — somewhere between thirty and thirty- 
two hours? — Exactly the same condition. Going back from the 
time? 

Yes, going back from the time. Relaxation of rigor mortis is 
of no value at all as to the time of death? — None. 

None at all? — No. 

Given whatever conditions you may have, it is of no value ? — 
No close value; it varies too much. 

At any rate you will agree that there is nothing you or Dr. 
Cadman have discovered in this case that is inconsistent with 
death between 9.30 on Thursday night and two o’clock on Friday 
morning? — No, I agree with that. 
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Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Supposing 
you had said that you had found blood and that the blood had 
not congealed, you would mean that it was the blood that was 
not congealed and not the serum ^ — Serum is an after ehect. 

When a medical man talks of blood not being congealed, he 
means blood ^ — He certainly should mean blood. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Gill — Were the conditions which my 
learned friend has put to you at varying hours — the conditions 
which you are awaie of now at the time that Dr. Cadnian saw 
the body — quite consistent with death having taken place between 
3.30 and five on the Thursday afternoon'? — They were quite 
consistent. 

With regard to the cooling of the body, might the fact that the 
body was that of a young healthy girl killed suddenly and covered 
over with shingle delay the cooling? — It would certainly for a time 
of the twenty-foui houis 

Albert Henry Hookham, examined by Mr. Gill — I reside at 
Handyside, Hampden Park, Eastbourne. I am employed by the 
County Borough of Eastbourne to do work as observer of the 
meteorological conditions, and I keep a record of them. The record 
of the rainfall from 9 a m. on the 1 9th till 6 p.m. on the 19th is 0 03 
in. From 6 p.m. on the 119th till 9 a.m. on the 20th it is nil. 
Fiom 9 a.m. on the 20th till 6 p.m. on the 20th it is 0.08 in. The 
record of sunshine for the 19th is four hours, and for the 20th 
it is 8.7 hours. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — What was 
the grass temperature at six o’clock on the tlOth? — The grass 
temperature is not taken. The minimum is taken from 6 p.m. 
till 9am the next morning. 

You only get the minimum? — ^Yes. From 6 p.m. till 9 a.m, 
the next morning the lowest temperature was 41.8. 

That is rather low, below the average?— I cannot give you the 
average; I am sorry it is not recorded. 

What was the day temperatuie from 9 a.m. on the 20th till 
the next time you took it, namely, six o’clock? — 62 degrees. 

The 20th was not a warm day? — It was Just below the average. 

Can you tell me whether the afternoon of the 19th was a warm 
afternoon ?— The maximum for the day was 63.8 

John Webster, examined by Mr. Gill — I am the Official 
Analyst to the Homo Office, and 1 am connected with St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington. I examined the stone produced. It was 
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handed to me on 2nd October by one of the East Sussex Con- 
stabulary and I was instructed to examine it. 

Will you tell my lord and the jury the result of your examina- 
tion? — On the one surface which I marked in blue pencil 

were large areas of red staining having the appearance of blood, 
and near the centre of this surface there was an area of about 2 ins. 
in which theie were small quantities which appeared to be clots 
of blood, and between the large area and one end of the brick 
there were other similar stains rather smaller and also small, 
and fainter areas between that and the end of that surface. 

Did you examine the stained areas for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they were in fact blood ? — I did 

What was the result of your examination? — These stains con- 
sisted of blood, and a microscope showed the blood to be 
mammalian, and a fuither test that I did proved, m my opinion, 
that it was human blood. 

All these stains of blood were on the one surface? — On the one 
surface only 

Mr. Justice Avory — Did you weigh it? — I did not weigh it; 
I simply measured it. I think the weight has been given. 

Martha Baulcomb, examined by Mr. Whiteley — I am the wife 
of Charles Baulcomb, and I live at 1 Norman Cottages, Wartling 
Road, Eastbourne. I know Mrs. Wynniatt who lives at 393 Sea- 
side. That house is just round the corner quite close to my house. 
She came to my house on Monday, 16th August, and in the 
evening of that day a young girl came to my house and slept in 
it that night. She came in that evening between 9.30 and ten 
o^clock and went straight up to bed. I do not know what time 
she got up in the morning, but I know that she left my house 
between 9.30 and ten in the morning. That was all I saw of her. 

Dorothy Ducker, examined by Mr. Gill — I was employed at 
the Albemarle Hotel, Marine Parade, Eastbourne, in August of 
this year. The Albemarle is on the Front and is at the commence- 
ment of Seaside. The hotel part is in the front, and at the 
back there are two bars, a public and a private bar, wliich can 
be entered from Seaside. The two bars in the front are divided 
by a partition, and there is a place in the partition that can be 
opened so that you can use either the public or the private bar. 
There was a girl named Elsie Finley also employed there. 

I know the two men in the dock, Field and Gray. I first 
noticed them coming to the Albemarle about a fortnight before 
11 9th August. They were mostly together. IJp till 19th August 
I knew them by the names of Billy and Jack, I did not know of 
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any other names. They mostly came to the public bar. When I 
fiist noticed them coming to the Albemarle Gray was dressed in 
a grey suit and a trilby hat. The other man was dressed in a 
dark suit and a dark cap and brown shoes. Up till the morn- 
ing of the 19ih I had never seen Gray dressed in anything different. 
As regal ds Field, I saw him weaiing a straw hat on three occa- 
sions. We opened at t^velve and remained open till 2 30. I had 
no reason to pay particular attention to them when they came in 
before the 119th, but I should say it was sometimes at twelve o’clock, 
the time we opened, and sometimes towards one. I also saw them 
in several times in the evenings. They used to remain a good 
time when they did come in. During the first week they were 
coming about the hotel they used to converse just a little, but 
after the first week Gray used to be continually asking me to go 
out with him to the pictures and I refused. It was usually just 
after 2.30 when he asked me. I never consented to go with him 
We served beer cheaper in the public bar than in the private bar. 
That applied both to draught beer and bottled beer. 

Thursday was my day off. I remember Thursday, the 19th, 
quite well. The house opened as usual at twelve o’clock. I was 
there I saw both of the accused on that day. They came in just 
after twelve o’clock. They were both together. They came into 
the public bar Gray was dressed in a grey suit and trilby hat, 
and Field was in a dark suit, dark cap, and brown shoes They 
remained in the bar until about one or just after. When they 
came into the public bar, they generally got up in the (‘orner. 
They did so on the 19th. I will not swear for certain what they 
had to drink between twelve and one, but I think it was either one 
or two bitters before lunch. That would apply to each of them. 
Bitter beer is dearer than ordinary ])eer. During the time they 
were there I had conversation with them both. First of all, they 
asked me if I had any biscuii.s. I said, What do you want 
biscuits for? ” It was Gray who asked me that. 

Will you give us a repetition of the conversation? — As far as I 
can I will. Gray asked me, Have you got any biscuits, Dolly? ” 
I said, '' What do you want biscuits for when you are just going 
to your lunch? ” He said, Tt is not for me, it is for my dog.” 
I said, Well, where is the dog? ” and he held up the handle of 
a stick. As far as I can remember, it had a bulldog’s head on it. 

[At this stage the stick was produced and shown 
to the witness.] 

I think that is the stick, but I would not swear to it, because he 
did not hold it up long enough for me to have a good look at it. 

By Mr. Justice Avoky — It was something like that ?— Something 
like that. 
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Examination continued — It was something that had a dog’s 
head on it, was it? — ^Yes, it had a dog’s head on it.^ During the 
rest of the time between twelve and one they were laughing and 
joking and talking to me. 

By Mr. Justice Avort — Did they pay for all they had between 
twelve and one? — Yes. 

Examination continued — They went out together just after one 
and came back just before two, or it may have been two o’clock, 

I did not notice the time. At any rate it was about two. They 
came into the same place. Gray called for a bitter for each of 
them, and then about 2.15 they made a remark and asked me if 
I would go to the pictures with them. 

Do you remember which of them it was ? — ^Yes, Gray asked me. 
I never had much to do with Field. Of course I declined again. 
After that they called for two beers. That meant that they were 
going from bitter to beer, which is cheaper The one is 2|d and 
the other 

Keep your mind on that. Was anything said by them, or either 
of them? — Yes, they drank the beer — ^they did not say much in 
between that time — and then they said, Can we have a buckshee, 
Dolly? ” That means having one without paying for it 

Did either you or Finley say anything when they said that? — 
They said, Can we have a buckshee, Dolly? ” and I said, No, 
of course not,” so he said, Well, will you come to the pictures 
this afternoon? ” Again I declined It was Gray who asked me. 
Then he said, '' Very well, if you wait till the evening we shall 
have more money by then.” I said, What, hard up again? ” 
And Gray said, Well, you know I am out of work and my 
pension is small.” When they were drinking bitter beer two beers 
would come to 7d. I do not remember anything more taking place 
before closing time. Time was called at closing time and they 
went out just after we called time. That would be about twenty- 
five minutes to three — ^just after half-past two. They were still 
dressed in the same way as they had been earlier in the day. 

Before they went out did either of them say anything as to 
whether they would come back or not? — They said that they would 
come back at 6.30 in the evening, would I go to the Hippodrome 
with them m the evening. I said no. In the evening at 6.30 I 
was on the customers’ side of the bar dressed ready to go to the 
Hippodrome. I was sitting in the front part of the private bar, 
on the public side, waiting there before going to the Hippodrome. 
The two accused came into the public bar and I saw them through 
the mirror. Miss Finley was serving behind the bar. She went 
in the direction where they were and they asked her where I was. 
I heard them say, Where is ‘ Fairy ’ to-night? ” Fairy is 
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a nickname; they used to call me ‘‘ Fairy in the bar. Miss 
Finley told them I was there and they came right round to the 
private bar where I was sitting. Gray asked me to have a drink. 

Do you remember what he said? — He said, Will you girls have 
a drink? and, of course, we both said yes. I said I would have 
port wine and Miss Finley said that she would have a whisky and 
splash. I think the price of a glass of port wine would be a shilling 
and the whisky and splash 10|d. They had bottled beer, but I 
cannot say what it was I never knew them to have bottled beer 
before. 

When they came into the private bar and asked you to have a 
drink, and so on, did you notice any change in their appearance? 
— ^Yes, I remarked about it. 

What did you say? — I said to Gray, How dirty you look, 
Billy. He said, Yes, my friend pushed me in the water this 
afternoon,^’ and that he had not got his clothes diied by six o’clock. 

What was the change in the appearance ? — what had happened to 
him? — He had a dark suit on, a daik cap, and his boots were filthy 
dirty. 

Did that very much change his appearance? — ^Yes. I had never 
seen him in those clothes before. 

Had you over known him change his clothes on any other occa- 
sion ? — Never. 

When he said his friend had pushed him into the water that 
afternoon, did he say where he was at the time? — ^Yes, ho said ho 
was on the beach. 

Did Field say anything when Gray spoke about it? — No, he 
just smiled; that was all. 

Did you see him smile? — Yes, I saw him smile. 

When the drinks wore ordered and paid for — the glass of port, 
the whisky and splash, and the two bottles of beer — do you 
remember who paid for them on that occasion? — ^Yes; Gray paid 
for them. The two bottles of beer would cost Is. 5d. Then they 
gave us a cigarette each. One of them took out a box of Turkisii 
cigarettes and offered us one each. 

Did you notice what kind of box it was? — I will not swear to 
the box, but I know it was a jolly good cigarette. I will not swear 
to the name of it. 

Did Miss Finley say anything about it? — Yes, she made a 
remark about the brand of the cigarettes — about it being a good 
cigarette. 

Did either of them say anything fco that? — ^Yes. Gray said, 
We can have a good cigarette sometimes if we want to/’ They 
used to buy cigarettes from me — either Woodbines or Gold Flake. 
I never knew them to smoke this kind of cigarette before. They 
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then asked me if I was going to the Hippodrome with them anc 
I said no. The Hippodrome performance commenced at sevei 
o’clock. I left the place about 6.45 so as to get there before th( 
show opened. I went away leaving them both in the house, 
think it was the circle of the Hippodrome that I went to, but 
am not certain of the name of it. I paid somewhere about 2s 
for my seat. While I was sitting in there, I noticed the twc 
accused sitting about four seats behind me. They were together 
I remember looking round at the interval, but they had gone 
I sat there until about 8.45. The performance was over Jusi 
about nine, but I had to be on duty, so I left a little before nine 
and went back to the Albemarle. That was the last I saw of the 
accused that night. I knew a man ' umed Thompson, a corporal, 
who used to come into the Albemarle. When I heard of the murder, 
I had no knowledge of the existence of people named Field and 
Gray. I remember some little time afterwards seeing both the 
accused outside the Albemarle on a Thursday. 

By Sir Edwakd Marshall Hall — It was a Thursday, was it? 
— Yes, because I was off duty. 

Mr Gill — It would be the following Thursday, because it was 
the 26th. 

By Mr Justice Avory — Do you mean it was the following 
Thursday, the 26th? — I am not certain about that. 

Examination continued — ^When you saw them, was it outside 
the house? — ^Yes, just outside the hotel door. 

Had you in fact missed them through their not coming back 
into the house? — ^Yes. 

Seeing them both outside the house, did you speak to one or 
other of them? — Yes, I spoke to both of them. I said, You have 
not been into our place lately,” and they both turned round and 
said, No, didn’t you hear that we had been detained for this 
murder? ” 

Did you know at that time that two men named Field and 
Gray had been detained? — ^Yes. 

When they said that they had been detained, what did you 
say? — I said, Oh, you are Field and Gray then? ” They said 
yes, ^and I said, Well, somebody has been up at the hotel 
inquiring about you.” 

In fact, somebody had been there inquiring about Field and 
Gray whom you thought you did not know? — ^Yes, they had been 
to the governor. 

Did either of them make any reference to the preceding 
Thursday night? — No. I turned round and said^ ‘'You do look 
dirty,” and he said, “ Yes, my clothes are up at the Town Hall,” 
and he said his stick and his watch were up there. 
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Do you remember who said that? — Gray — well, they both said 
it in fact. Field said his watch and stick weie up at the Town 
Hall, and Gray said his suit and hat were up there. 

Was anything said about the night of the Hippodrome'? — Yes 
They asked me if I remembered them coming in on the Thursday, 
and I said, Of course I do. You asked me to go out with you 

After that did you notice Field in your bar at all ? — ^Yes, he came 
in again then. 

Did he come in at that time immediately? — Yes, because I asked 
him to come in and talk to Miss Finley 

Did they both come in 1 — ^Yes, they both came in 

Do you lemember any occasion, before they were arrested, Gray 
being in the bar? — ^Yes 

Tell me what it was that happened when he was there? — He was 
sitting in the private bar and somebody said, Have you seen the 
latest about the murder, Dolly? ’’ and I said no. 

Was this in his piesence? — No, he was in the piivate bar and 
this happened in the public bar The cuslomci gave me the paper 
and T took it up to Gray and said, Have you seen the latest 
about the murder, Gray? and he said, No, I have been looking 
for it all night, and he snatched the paper fiom my hand and 
lead it and went out. 

Had you said anything 1o him as to what was in it? — No, I 
never read the paper to him 

Did you ever see him again after that? — No, not so far as 1 
remember. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casspilr — F or how long before 19th 
August had you been at the Albemarle Hotel? — I was up in the* 
saloon at first and then I went down to the private bar to serve 
down there on my own account. 

For how long before 19th August had you been at the Albemarle 
Hotel ? — That I can hardly tell you . 

Was it three months? — No, more than that. 

Four or Bve months? — ^About four; I cannot say to the exact 
time. 

I suppose you serve a very large number of customers in the 
season ? — ^Yes. 

Would the public bar be busier than the private bar ? — That I 
did not notice. 

There would always be a fair number of customers in? — Yes, 
because the season was on. 

For a fortnight before Thursday, 19th August, these two men 
had been frequent customers? — For about a fortnight before the* 
19th. I do not remember them until about a fortnight before the* 
19th. They seemed to come in all of a sudden. 
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It was during the fortnight before 19th August that you noticec 
them particularly? — ^Yes. 

And had frequent conversations with them? — Well, after the 
first week. 

More particularly with Gray than with Field? — ^Yes 

But Field would take part in some of the conversations ? — Very 
seldom. 

Joking with you? — Gray used to. 

In fact paying you what you call rather marked attention? — 
Yes. 

Which you did not like? — ^No, I did not. 

Can you remember any of the conversations that you have had 
with either of these two men upon any other day than 19th August? 
— No, only asking me to go to the pictures. 

Nothing else? — No, not so far as I can remember — only several 
times he said he was short of money ; that was the only thing. 

Who said he was short of money? — Gray. 

But 19th August is an occasion when you are able to pick out 
•conversations which you recollect? — ^Yes. 

Did they visit the house on the Friday after 19th August? — 
'That I cannot say. 

Could you go so far as to say that they did not? — I would not 
.say either way. 

And on the Saturday? — I would not say either way. 

Upon other days than 19th August, did they visit your house 
•during the day time as well as in the evening time ? — Yes. 

And buy drinks for themselves ? — ^Yes, sometimes. 

And buy drinks for other people ? — That I did not notice. 

You would not go so far as to say that they did not? — No, I 
would not say either way. 

And stood you drinks before? — They have asked me, but I have 
never had them. 

Stood Elsie Finley drinks before? — I do not know. 

Had drunk bottled beer before? — ^No. 

Had you always served them? — Very nearly always when I was 
‘On duty. 

Among all the customers that you have served in the Albemarle, 
are you prepared definitely to say that never before 19th August 
had you ever sold bottled beer to these two men ? — ^Yes, I am pre- 
pared to say it. 

Although there was nothing particular for you to notice about 
what they had to drink ? — ^No. I had never seen them drink bottled 
beer before. 

Had you noticed that on a Thursday they generally spent more 
money than upon other days? — ^No, I had never noticed. 

Did you know that Field was out of work? — ^Yes. 
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Did you know that Field was in receipt of unemployment pay ? — 
No. 

Did you know that Field got his unemployment money on 
Thursdays? — I did not know what happened on Thursdays. 

There was nothing to distinguish Thursday from any other day 
of the week? — No, only that Thuisday was my day off — ^that was 
the only thing. 

There was nothing to distinguish Thursday from any other day 
so far as they were concerned? — No. 

Take the middle of the day on that Thursday. In whose pos- 
session did you see the stick? — In Gray^s. 

Would it he wiong for anybody to say that you had seen it in the 
possession of Field ? — ^Yes, because I had never seen the stick before. 

You said so yourself, did you not, at the Police Court, that you 
had seen it in the possession of Field? — No I had never seen the 
stick before until I was shown it at the Coroner’s Couit. 

I want you to explain that answer, I do not want to take it 
from you as catching you. You lef erred to an incident when you 
saw it in the bar? — I saw Gray with it, but never Field. 

Then you referred to it again at the Police Court? — the 
Hailsham Court. 

You know at the Coroner’s inquiry you gave evidence and said 
not one word about the stick? — No. 

You never said a word about the stick? — I never mentioned the 
stick. 

Was that one of those little incidents of which you had such a 
recollection on Thursday, 19th August, which you had forgotten? — 
No, I did not forget it — I must have forgotten, but I only answered 
the questions I was asked at the time. 

Do you think you had forgotten it? — I did not take any notice 
of it, to tell you the truth. 

Are you sure that the incident that you are referring to about 
the stick and the biscuits was not a week before the 19th and not 
on the 19th? — It was on the 19th, because it was just before he 
asked me to go out with him. 

Had he never asked you to go out with him before? — ^Yes, he 
had asked me to go out with him the week before that. 

Then it would not be the fact that he asked you to go out with 
him that fixed this stick in your mind? — No, because he asked me 
Just before he went to lunch at twelve if I had any biscuits for his 
dog. 

It was a usual occurrence for him to ask you to go out with him 
and you were always refusing? — ^Yes. 

Do you still say that that incident did not happen a week 
before 19th August? — It did not. 

Did you say at the Police Court, I can only remember seeing 
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the stick in Field’s possession during the dinner time”? — I did 
not say Field; I said G-ray. 

That must be a mistake? — ^Yes, that is a mistake. 

Mr Justice Avoet — In examination-at-chief at the Police 
Court she said it was Gray. 

Grof^s-examination continued by Mr Cassbls — So far as Field 
IS concerned, was he in the same clothes in the middle of the day 
and in the evening and at the Hijppodrome — ^Yes, the same clothes 
all the time 

No change at all? — No change whatever. 

His conduct upon each of those occasions was just the ordinary 
conduct that you had been accustomed to — ^Yes 

You saw nothing different at all? — ^No, nothing strange at all 
about him 

Your observations of these two young men upon Thursday, 19th 
August, were unusually particular, were they not? — They made 
themselves so conspicuous on that day. 

On both occasions ? — In some respects, yes. 

Is your recollection so good as to enable you to remember that 
they were there when you got back from the Hippodrome f — I can- 
not remember ; I cannot say. 

Did you see Billy the Red Cap that night? — I saw him outside 
the Hippodrome; I do not remember seeing him inside 

Did you see him in the bar of the Albemarle? — I cannot 
remember 

It was a busy night that Thursday? — Yes, it was a busy night 
because it was August. 

It was so busy that although Thursday was your day off you had 
to go back again to the Albemarle after being at the Hippodrome ? 
— ^Yes. 

How far is the Hippodrome from the Albemarle ? — Three 
minutes’ walk. 

Do you get any of the Hippodrome crowd? — ^Yes, some of it. 

Are there two houses at the Hippodrome at night? — ^Yes. 

In the interval between the first and the second house you are 
fairly busy? — Yes. 

xifter the performance you have tO' go back again to serve 
behind the bar? — ^Yes. 

Out of all the occasions upon which you saw Field and Gray, are 
you able to pick out Thursday, 19th August, as the time when Field 
smiled ? — ^Yes, because of the remark that was made. 

Had he never smiled before? — ^Yes, of course he had. 

And .smiled afterwards? — After when? 

After Thursday, 19th August? — I do not remember seeing him 
again 

Did you not say you saw him again when you said, You are 
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Field and Gray? — I mean in the bar. That was when I asked 
them to come in, but I do not remember him smiling. I did not 
take that much notice of him. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — When did you 
hear of the death of Irene Munro? — I heard of it on the Saturday 
afternoon 

From Saturday, the 21st, until certainly for some days after that 
it was almost the sole topic in the papers down there, was it not? — 
Yes. 

It made a great sensation? — ^Yes. 

I suppose you read the papers? — Yes. 

And read about what the police were doing, and saw portiaits 
in the papers and statements about motor cars and men being 
suspected and wanted, and so on ? — ^Yes 

And all sorts of rumours flying about? It even went so far as 
a sort of spiritualistic seance on the beach? — Yes. 

The interest in it was intense ? — ^Yes, I think everybody took an 
interest in it. 

May I take it that at that time it was almost the sole topic of 
conversation in Eastbourne? — ^Yes. 

You say you cannot fix whether it was Thursday, the 26th, or 
the following Thursday, which would be 2nd September, that you 
saw Field and Gray again? — No, I cannot swear to that 

What do you think? Tell us? — ^It may have been the Thursday 
afterwards. I will not swear to that. 

Anyhow, until that Thursday there had been nothing brought 
to your mind or to your knowledge to connect the men we now 
know as Field and Gray, whom you then knew as Billy and Jack, 
with the murder? — No. 

You knew Billy and Jack? — ^Yes. 

They had been in your bar like a great many other people? — 
Yes. 

Until you knew that Billy and Jack were Field and Gray, there 
was nothing to concentrate your attention upon them in connexion 
with the murder? — Nothing whatever. 

When did the police first come to you ?— I think on the Tuesday 
or the Wednesday. 

On the Tuesday or the Wednesday after you first heard of the 
murder? — ^Yes, they came to the governor's office. 

You saw the police? — I saw Detective Wells, 

Do you really say that not having your attention called to the 
fact that Billy and Jack were Field and Gray until at least a 
week, and possibly a fortnight, after 19th August, you can pledge 
your word as to what took place on the 19th? — It was the week 
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afterwards, because they had only just been let out after being 
detained. 

Well, assume it was the week afterwards. Not having had your 
attention drawn to it until a week after, do you still say you are 
positive with regard to every incident you have put down as having 
taken place on 19th August and not on some other day^ — Yes. 

A matter I must press you about is the question of this stick 
Gray had a stick in his hand with a bulldog’s head on it, or some- 
thing of that sort, you sayl — Yes. 

And in fun he said to you, Will you give my little dog a 
biscuit ” — No, he asked me if I had got any biscuits for his little 
dog. 

I put it to you that that did in fact take place, but that it took 
place about a week before the 19th 1 — It took place on the 19th. 

That you are positive of? — ^Absolutely 

When did you first know that it was of any importance for the 
police to ascertain whether Gray or Field had a stick in his pos- 
session on the 19th ? — I tell you I was talking about it in the bar, 
and somebody questioned me and they asked me to go up to the 
Town Hall the next morning. 

When was that‘s Do you know when the inquest began? — ^Yes. 

It was long after the Inquest began*? — ^It was just before I had 
to appear at the Court. 

That was Monday, 6th October. Did you give evidence at the 
Eastbourne proceedings before the Coroner ^ — Yes 

Mr. Gill — The first inquest was opened on 23rd August and 
adjourned till 6th September, and then resumed on the 20th, 21st, 
and 24th September. 

Mr. Justice Avort — According to the original depositions here, 
if it helps you, the evidence of this witness, Dorothy Ducker, 
appears to have been taken on 21st September. 

Gross-exarmnation continued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — 
That is what I was going to put. [To witness] It was on 21st 
September that you gave evidence before the Coroner ? — Yes. 

You have already told my learned friend, Mr Cassels, that when 
you gave evidence on 21st September before the Coroner you never 
mentioned anything about a stick? — No, I never mentioned it 

Can you tell me whether it was before or after that that you 
were asked to go up to the Town Hall? — ^Afterwards. 

So^ that it was not until after 21st September you were asked 
anything about a .stick*? — That is so. 

Were you asked about a stick? — ^No. 

Were you told about a stick? — ^No. I had read about a stick 
in the paper. 

The stick referred to in the paper was described? — It just had 
a dog’s head on it, 
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You read in the paper that one of these men was supposed to 
have a stick with a dog^s head on iti — Yes. 

It came out in either Wells's or Putland's evidence — I did not 
know that. 

Then you immediately remembered that you had seen one of 
these men with a stick? — No, I did not remember even then 

When did you remember about it? — They were talking about 
it in the bar, and then I said, Well, I remember the stick now." 

You mean the stick with the dog's head on it? — ^Yes. I said, 
I remember him having the stick now, because he made a 
remark." 

As a matter of fact, this dog's-head stick was the subject of a 
good deal of conversation, was it not? — No, not at that time. 

They were continually talking about the murder? — ^Yes, and 
they said it might have been done with a stick, and then I said, I 
remember that stick now." It just brought it back to my mind. 
That was somewhere about a week before I had to be in the Court 
at Hailsham. 

You appeared at the Court at Hailsham on 6th October? — Yes 

And it was a day or two before then ? — Yes 

You say, having thought it out, you are quite sure it was on 
19th August that they had the stick and the conversation took place 
about it? — Yes, quite sure. 

All I suggest to you is that that took place the week before, but 
you are sure it took place on the 19th? — Yes, on the 19th. 

Now, about the cigarettes; you say you did not see the Turkish 
cigarette bos? — No, I did see the box, but I do not remember what 
it was like 

Is it not the fact that there is a brand of Turkish cigarette sold 
in a box very much like Abdullah cigarettes? — I do not know, but I 
remember there was a red seal on that box. 

Did you sell Abdullah cigarettes? — No, only Gold Flake and 
Woodbines. 

What did you charge for them? — Ten for 6d., Gold Flake, and 
five for 2d. Woodbines. 

You say that Gray’s boots, when you saw him on the Thursday 
evening, were very dirty ? — ^Yes. 

Did they look as though he had been for a long walk? — No, 
they looked as if they had been wet and caught the dirt off beach 
stones on them. 

By Mr. Justice Avoet — Did you say anything about the sort 
of dirt? — What you might expect ofi the pebbles on the beach. They 
looked as if they had been wet and they had got marked with the 
dirt of the pebbles. 

Cross-examination continued by Sir Edwaed Mabshall Hale— 
Have you ever been to Pevensey? — ^Yes. 
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You can go across the beach to Pevensey? — I do not know. I 
have always cycled. 

Have yon ever been down on these Crumbles — Yes 

In the afternoon — I have only been down there once to see the 
place since this happened. 

Had yon never been there before? — No. 

It has not a very good name, has it? — I do not know about that. 

We know the sea is some 800 yards away there? — I do not know. 

Are you quite sure about that seat at the Hippodrome? Did 
you pay for your own seat? — ^Yes. 

You cannot remember what it was? — No, I cannot remember. 

Four rows back might make a good deal of difference in the 
price*? — I do not know anything about the price. I just paid for 
mine and went in ; that was all. 

Of course, when he asked you if he might have a buckshee/' 
I suppose you thought it was a joke? — No, it was not a joke, because 
they all use the word down there. 

Everybody asks for a buckshee? — No, but it is almost an every- 
day word in Eastbourne. 

You have heard of the long pull? — ^Yes, I have heaid of it, 
but they do not give it now. 

Buckshee means something for nothing*? — Yes, taking anything 
or giving it. 

When you saw them outside the hotel on what you now think 
was Thursday, the 26th, they said to you, Haven’t you heard we 
have been detained for the murder ’’ ? — ^Yes 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — Did you understand that on that 
day they had just been released? — They had not been out half-an- 
hour when I met them 

Was the performance at the Hippodrome a picture show? — No, a 
musical show. 

You think they were sitting four rows behind you ? — As far as 
I could gather. 

When you were before the Coroner, did you answer the questions 
that were put to you ? — ^Yes, I answered everything that was asked 
of me. 

By Mr. Justice Avoet — ^W as it the Coroner himself who put 
the questions to you? — ^Yes. 

Ee-exaimnation continued by Mr. Gill — ^Was there anyone else 
there taking any part in it? — ^Nobody whatever; only the Coroner 
asked me questions. 

You say some time after that there was a conversation in which 
reference was made to a stick? — ^Yes. 

And you say that you then remembered that they had a stick ? — 
Yes. 
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What was it that made you remember they had a stick — It must 
have been the conversation about the stick. 

Upon that did you go to the Town Hall, or did you go some- 
where, and see Mr. Mercer? — No, I mentioned it to one of the 
detectives and he told me to go up to the Town Hall at eleven 
o’clock the next morning. 

Did you go up there? — ^Yes. 

And make a statement and sign it? — ^Yes. 

And sometime after that you gave your evidence at Hailsham ? — 
Yes. 

Elsie Finley, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a barmaid employed 
at the Albemarle Hotel, Eastbourne. I remember the time in East- 
bourne when the murder was committed and very much talked 
about. There aie two bars in the hotel, a private and a public bar. 
I was serving in the public bar at the time. I also served a good 
deal in the private bar. I remember before the murder 
seeing both of the accused coming into the house. I iiad 
noticed them coming in for about ten or twelve days before 
the murder Dorothy Ducker formerly served upstairs, and 
she came from the saloon bar upstairs down into this other 
bar. During the fortnight befoie the murder I saw both the 
accused in the house together. They were always together ; I never 
saw them separate. They usually went to the public bar. Miss 
Ducker usually served them, but if she was off duty I served them. 

After they had been coming in when Miss Ducker was there, 
did they become friendly with her? — Well, they seemed pretty 
friendly with her always. 

Did you ever hear anything said about going to the pictures f — 
Yes, I overheard them asking her to go one afternoon. As far as I 
know, up to the date of the murder, they usually drank draught 
bitter or beer — I could not say which, but it was always draught. 

Do you remember seeing either of them on the morning of 19th 
August, Thursday, which was Miss Ducker’s day to go off duty? — 
Yes, I saw both of them. They came in about twelve or 12-15. 

Did Miss Ducker serve them? — ^Yes, she served them all the time. 

How long did they remain there on that occasion ?— -I think to a 
quarter or twenty past one. 

Did you hear anything said about going out ? — They asked her 
if she was going to the pictures in the afternoon. 

Did one of them pay her more attention than the other?— Yes, 
Gray. 

Did you see them served with beer on that occasion? — I did. 

After they left, did they cx>me back again ?■ — Yes, they came back 
again somewhere about 2-20. 

On that occasion were they also served by Miss Ducker? — Yes. 
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What time did they leave ? — They left as soon as we closed up at 
2 - 30 . ‘‘ Time is called at 2-30. 

On that evening do you remember after six o^clock was Miss 
Ducker dressed to go out? — ^Yes. 

Wheie was she ? — Seated on the public side of the private bar. 

Did you see either or both of these men that evening? — Both of 
them. They came into the public bar first and then they walked 
round to the private bar. 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — Do you remember what time this was? 
— I should think somewhere about 6-20. 

Examination continued — ^When they came into the public bar 
and saw you, did either of them ask you any questions'^ — No, they 
asked me no questions. 

How was it they went from the public bar into the private bar ? 
— Because they could see Miss Ducker on the other side 

So they went from the one bar to the other? — Yes 

Did they speak to her there? — ^Yes. 

Did they call for anything to drink? — ^Yes, they called for two 
bottles of Bass. 

As far as you know, had they ever ordered bottled beer from you 
before? — No, always bitters. 

After that was anything said about treating anybody? — ^Yes, 
they asked Miss Ducker would she not join in with a drink, and 
they also asked me. 

She had a glass of port and you a whisky and splash, Is. 10|d., 
and the others had two bottles of beer, Is. 6d. ? — Yes. 

Was anything said about cigarettes? — They handed a box of 
Egyptian Abdullah cigarettes and ofiered me one. 

Why do you say they were Abdullah cigarettes? — Because I 
passed the remark that I had never seen them smoking that brand 
before. 

By Mr. Justice Avoey — D id you see the box, or how did you 
know? — I saw the box; it was a box of 25. 

Examination continued — We have been told it was a box with 
a red seal on it? — These Abdullah generally have a red seal on the 
box. 

By Mr. Justice Avoey — do not know whether it matters, but 
did you say which of them produced the box of Abdullah cigarettes ? 
—Field. 

Examination continued — When you saw that box of Abdullah 
cigai^ettes and were offered one, just tell us what you said?— I just 
passed a casual remark about their smoking such good cigarettes, 
and Field said We like a good cigarette sometimes.'’^ That is 
just the remark that was passed. 
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After that did either of them have any more drinks? — YeSj 
other two Ibottles of Bass 

That would cost another Is 5d.? — ^Yes. 

Do you remember Miss Ducker going away to the Hippodrome? 
—Yes. 

Shortly after that, did these two men leave the bar ? — ^Yes, about 
five minutes after she left. 

How long after that was it you saw them again ? — It was about 
the middle of the next week. 

Did they come into the house? — They came into the private bar. 

Was something said as to what had happened to them? — Yes. 
I asked them where they had been lately as they had not been in, 
and they said they had been detained at the Town Hall for the 
murder of Irene Miinro 

Was anything said about the police detaining their clothes or 
anything? — No, nothing about their clothes. 

Up to the time of the murder what names had you known them 
by? — I had generally heard the customers calling them Jack and 
Billy. 

When did you know their names were Field and Gray? — Not 
until they came into the bar after the week-end. 

Cross-examined by Mr Cassels — Not even during the two 
weeks that you had noticed them coming into the house frequently 
did you know that they were Field and Gray? — I did not 

I suppose you had many conversations with them, had you not ? 
— No, no conversations whatever, either in the morning or the 
evening. 

Can you tell us what they drank on Thursday, 19th August? — 
I could not. 

Could you tell us what they drank a fortnight before 19th 
August ? — The only thing I ever saw them drink was bitter or beer ; 
it might have been either. 

Would you go so far as to say that never in the Albemarle bar 
had either of these men ordered a bottle of beer before? — ^Yes, I 
would, because I had never seen them drinking a bottle of Bass 
before. 

Had you ever been stood a drink by either of them before? — 
I could not swear that I had or that I had not. I do not remember. 

Just try to think. Thursday was rather a good day as a rule 
with these two young men, was it not? — I could not say. 

Did you ever notice at all that on Thursdays they seemed to 
have a little more money to spend than on other days of the week? 
— No, I never noticed it at all. 

Did you ever notice that between Thursday and Saturday money 
seemed freer with them than between Saturday and Thursday? — 
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No, I never noticed it; they generally came in and had their bitters 
and went off again. 

Not only one? — No, I have seen Miss Ducker serve them with 
more than that. 

You have seen them standing drinks to other people? — I could 
not say so to my own knowledge. 

It IS not unusual for men in a bar to stand drinks to each 
other? — No, not at all. 

There was nothing to distinguish these two men from the 
ordinary customers? — No 

Now, let me come to the Thursday. Had you seen Field smoking 
Turkish cigarettes before? — No. 

Are you sure of that ? — Quite sure. 

Had you seen Field take cigarettes from a coloured box before ? 
— No, I have never noticed his cigarettes before, because he had 
never handed his box over the counter. I had always seen him buy 
Gold Flake and' Woodbines. 

When they bought any cigarettes in the house, they always bought 
Gold Flake or Woodbines? — ^Yes. 

Because you did not sell anything else? — We did not sell any- 
thing else. 

Do you say that all the time you observed them you never saw 
Field smoking a Turkish cigarette? — He might have smoked one, 
but I never noticed it 

As to their clothes, you never took any particular notice of 
them? — ^No, none at all. 

Nothing particular about their clothes struck you on 19th 
August? — ^No, I took no notice of them. 

About a week after 19th August they came in again, you say ?— 
Yes. 

Did you know that that was within half-an-hour of their being 
liberated? — I did not know. 

There was nothing to distinguish their conduct on the Thurs- 
day; they were not strange in manner on Thursday, 19th August? 
— No, they were not. 

On 26th August, which would be the Thursday following, they 
came straight back to your hotel? — They came back to the hotel; I 
could not say whether they came straight back. 

Within half-an-hour of their release, and they said, We have 
been detained for the murder '^? — ^No, they did not say that until 
I asked them where they had been. Then they said, We have 
been detained for the murder of Irene Munro.'^ 

Can you tell us what time that was ? — I could not swear to the 
time, but I believe it was in the evening. 

Did they come in more than once that evening? — I could not say. 

Do you know Billy the Bed Cap ? — I do, 
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When Miss Ducker has her evenings off in the season she has to 
come back and serve behind the bar for the extra trade? — She vras 
doing so for some time. 

She did on some of the Thursdays in the season? — She did. 

Can you remember at all upon that Thursday seeing whether 
Billy the Red Cap was in that bar ? — I could not say 

Did you notice whether Field and Cray, or either of them, were 
in conversation with any of the customers in the bar on Thursday, 
19th August? — No, not on Thursday, 19th August. 

Do you mean that you did not notice? — The time they were in 
there they happened to be in there alone. There was no other 
customer m the private bar that night when they left. 

I do not quite follow that. On Thursday evening after nine 
o’clock ? — No, not after nine o’clock, at 6-20. 

I am referring now to after nine o’clock? — I do not remember 
seeing them after nine o’clock. 

Let me take the second visit on Thuisday, 19th August, namely, 
the visit before you closed in the middle of the day Would it be 
right to describe that as a visit for a quick drink? — A quick drink? 

That is your description before now of this visit? — That is right. 

Mr. Justice Avort — I understood she said they came in about 
2-20 and the house closed at 2-30. 

Cross-exarninaUon continued by Mr. Cassels — ^Yes You might 
be wrong about the 2-20. It might have been 2-26? — ^Yes, I could 
not swear to a minute ; it was very near closing time, I know. 

Would you prefer the description of a quick drink? — Yes, it 
was just before time was called. 

Was there much in the way of conversation on that occasion 
between them and Miss Ducker ? — They were talking to Miss Ducker 
over the bar, but I did not hear what was said as I was rather 
busy at the time. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshadd Hall — Take the 12-30 
visit on the 19th, about how many people do you think were in the 
bar then? — Not more than five or six people. 

Have you any distinct recollection of it? — No, I cannot say that 
I have any distinct recollection of it, but I know the boys were 
there. 

You gave your evidence before the Coroner, on the same day as 
Miss Ducker gave hers, on 21st September? — ^Yes. 

How long before that had you been asked as to what you knew 
about this matter? — Somewhere about 26th August. 

Was that the day before you saw Field and Gray, as you now 
know them, when they said that they had just been let out? — ^Yes. 

At that time you did not know about those two men being Field 
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and Gray? — I did not know them by those names then, and theie 
fore I said I did not know them. 

There was nothing to call your attention to anything that 
took place about them because you did not know them? — That is so. 

How long had you to think over your evidence before the 
Coroner before you gave that evidence? — As soon as these boys 
came in and said who they were, then I began to think about what 
happened on the 19th. 

So that you had to go back about a week in your recollection 
—Yes. 

Can you tell me what drinks they had on the Thursday before 
the 19th? — ^No, I could not 

Nor on the Thursday before thaf? — No. 

Can you tell me what time they came in on Friday, the 20th ? — 
I could not tell you that. 

Did they come in? — I could not say. 

Can you tell me if they came in on Saturday, the 21st? — I 
cannot recollect seeing them on the Saturday. 

Or on Monday, the 23rd'? — ^No, I could not say. 

Or Tuesday, the 24th'? — No, I could not say 

Or Wednesday, the 25th'? — No, I could not say. 

You got to know on the 26th that these were the two men that 
were being accused of this business, and you went back to the 19th. 
Did you not take the trouble to think whether they had been in on 
the 23rd, 24th, and 25th? — No, and if they had I should not have 
noticed them, because I did not know who they were. 

Your knowledge of them was just as good on the 23id, 24th, 
and 25th as it was on the 19th? 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — ^You knew them as Jack and Billy? — 
Yes. 

The question is whether you can remember if Jack and Billy, 
or either of them, came into the house on Friday, the 201h, or on 
Saturday, the 21st? — I could not say; I did not notice them. 

Gross-examination continued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — 
Are you open on Sundays? — ^Yes 

You cannot say whether they came in on the Sunday or the 
Monday or the Tuesday or the Wednesday? — ^No. 

But you know they came in on the 26th because that is the day 
they came and told you that they had been detained? — ^Yes. 

Did they come to the hotel between Thursday, 26th, and 2nd 
September? — Yes, they came in nearly every day to have one drink. 

You can remember the days afterwards, but you cannot remem- 
ber the days before? — No. 

You know this, Thursday, the 19th, was the important day?- — I 
know it was, because Miss Ducker happened to be over in the bar 
with them and it was her day off. 
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You knew that Thursday, the 19th, was obviously the important 
day, and you concentrated all your attention on that day 1 — I knew 
it was important, yes. 

Did not the police ask you what had happened on the previous 
day or any other day? Did they go direct to the 19th? — ^Yes, 
they went to the 19th. 

Then, of course, you remembered, and they did not ask you 
anything about the other days? — ^No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — ^You remember these men coming 
in after they had been detained? — ^Yes. 

That was on Thursday, the 26th? — I could not swear to the 
day. I know it was after Mr. Wells had been down. 

Was it Miss Ducker^s day out, and had she met them outside 
and come in with them? — No, not to my knowledge. 

You did not know that? — No. 

When you saw them then and they told you that they had been 
detained by the police, you knew then that they were Field and 
Gray? — That was the first time I knew they were Field and Gray. 

Had you seen them shortly before that or had they been missing 
altogether from the house? — They had been missing for a little while 
from the house — four or five days, or something like that — and that 
was why I remarked on it. 

With regard to your recollection of Thursday, the 19th, it was 
Miss Ducker^s day out? — ^Yes. 

Would that be the reason why she was sitting in the private 
bar ? — ^Yes, she would not be there otherwise. 

Are you sure that was the night when you were both treated? — - 
Quite sure. 

And the cigarettes? — ^Yes. 

Was that the last time you remember seeing them? — That was 
the last time I remember seeing them until they came in again. 

George Blackmer, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at 9 Manifold 
Place, Eastbourne, and I am a bus conductor in the employment of 
the Corporation. I know the two men. Field and Gray. I had 
known them for some time before 19ih August last— I should think 
from about April. I saw them when I was demobilized. I was not 
frequently in their company, but when I came home I saw them on 
the Parade and they spoke to me and I often spoke to them. They 
are not men I could possibly be mistaken about. By 19th August 
I was in the employment of the Bus Depot. I was on the afternoon 
shift that day and was supposed to commence duty at 3-6 from the 
Archery. In order to get to the Archery in time I joined a bus 
that was passing along the sea front and was due at the Archery at 
2-45. I had had a new uniform served out to me and I was wear- 
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ing it that day. When I got on to the bus, I .stood on the. plat- 
form, and before we arrived at the Archery a piece of paper hit 
me on the head. I thought it was thrown at me, so I looked up, 
but I could not see anybody. When the bus got to the Archery, I 
got off the platform. I saw Field and Gray get off the bus. Field 
said to me, ^ ‘ Too proud to speak now you have got a new uniform 
on ! I only said no, I was not proud I just had a word or two 
with them. They were standing at the corner of the Archery Tavern. 
After I had had a word or two with them, I walked up and had a 
little talk with the driver of the bus, and then I was going to pro- 
ceed to the depot. When I got about 100 ft. away, I happened to 
look round and I saw a giil come across the road from the shelter 
where the bus stops, where it turns round. As she was coming 
across the road .she said, Hullo, Jack 5 When I say she was 

coming across the road, I mean coming across to where the two men 
were standing. 

Did you notice anything about her ; had she got a coat on 1 — 
No, I did not notice a coat. 

Did you notice whether she had anything in her hand? — I 
thought perhaps she was carrying a small black handbag, and she 
had a black hat, and I believe a blue dress 

Did you look sufficiently to form some impiession of her face? — 
Yes, her face seemed to be very similar to the photographs I sub- 
sequently saw 

Did anything definite strike you about the face? — No, nothing 
definite. 

Did you afterwards see some photographs? — ^Yes. 

Did you think they were like the girl? — Yes, they were like the 
girl. I would not swear it was the girl. 

Did you notice at all what Field and Gray were wearing; was 
there anything at all to attract your attention? — ^Yes, they were 
both in grey suits. 

Did you particularly notice their suits? — I am positive they 
were both in grey. I did not know Mr. Bogers, Mr Verrall, or 
Mr. Dyer I had never spoken to Putland or to Wells until this 
case came on. I had no knowledge that there were such people as 
Mr. Yerrall or Mr Bogers. I did not know anything about the 
girl living at 393 Seaside. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — You have 
no doubt whatever that you saw Grey and Field? — ^No, 

You knew them and you saw them? — Yes. 

Somebody threw a piece of paper at you while you were on the 
bus, and then afterwards these two men came down and spoke tc 
you? — Yes, that is right. 

The question of the identity of the girl is another matter. You 
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said both before the Magistrates and before the Coroner that you 
were 100 yards away when you turned round? — ^Yes. 

That was a mistake? — ^Yes. 

But you did say it? — ^Yes. 

You knew the men, but you are not prepared to swear about 
the girl, because you did not know her? — That is so. 

Then were you shown this big sheet of photographs and asked 
if you could pick out the girl? — ^Yes. 

Did you notice whether these pieces of tissue paper had been 
pasted over? — I noticed they were pasted over. 

Did the mere fact of their being pasted over excite your 
curiosity? Just take it yourself. Turn it round to the Jury. 
The Jury will see that there are some very big photographs in the 
middle, and there is a piece of tissue paper pasted over, and under 
that pasted-over piece cannot you distinctly read, Portrait of 
Irene Munro, the murdeied girl "'? — ^Yes 

You can read it quite clearly? — ^Yes. 

I do not want you to be under the slightest suspicion or sugges- 
tion. I am not suggesting because you saw written beneath Irene 
Munro that you identified her as the girl, but what you say is 
that those three photographs are like the girl you saw? — That is so. 

You cannot say any more? — No, 1 cannot. 

Can you tell me how far off from the two accused was the young 
woman who said, Hullo, Jack! ’’ when she addressed them in that 
— She was quite close up to them. 

Are you able to say that she actually Joined them? — She was 
not quite Joined to them. She was up close to them — as near as 
you are to me. 

And still going towards them? — ^Yes. 

FnEnBRiCK George Rogers, examined by Mr. Gill — T live at 106 
Royal Parade, Eastbourne, and I am a builder working on my own 
account. I was working at the house at 393 Seaside in the week 
commencing Monday, 16th August. I had a man named Verrall 
working with mo. We were working there on Thursday, the 19th. 
I remember a girl who was staying in the house coming out and in. 
1 knew that she occupied the front room on the ground floor. On 
the 19th when I went back after dinner I was working at the front 
gat© when I saw her com© out of the house. I opened the gate for 
her. She went towards the Archery — ^towards Eastbourne The 
Archery is only about a minute's walk from 393 Seaside. It was 
between two and three, I should say, but nearer three than two. 
She had not a coat on at that time. She was away a matter of a 
few minutes — certainly not long — ^when she returned I was still 
working at the gate. I opened the gat© for her and she spoke to 
me as she passed. She was not very long in the house before she 



Field and Gray. 

Frederick G* Rogers 

came out again She would only be in the house long enough t( 
put on a coat. When she came out, she was wearing a green coat 
I spoke to her again as she went out. When she went out on tha 
occasion, she turned in the same direction, towards the Archery 
After she had walked towards the Archery, I went into the hous« 
by the front door. At that time Verrall was working at the side oj 
the house, painting the side of the house. He was on a ladder. 
had a view down into the road of course. When I came out of th( 
house again Verrall spoke to me. I did not know the witness 
Blackmer at all, but I knew the family. 

George Blackmer, recalled, further cross-examined by Sii 
Edward Marshall Hall — Can you tell me about when it was yon 
were shown that big sheet of photographs? — About the 22nd, 1 
think. The police will be able to fix the date. 

Who showed it to you? — Mr. Mercer. 

Did you notice that the middle photograph on that sheet was the 
same as the photograph that had been published in the Daily Mail 
on 23rd August? — ^No. 

Had you seen it in the Daily Ma%l% — No. 

Had you seen it in the Eastbourne papers? — Only in the Gazette 
some time afterwards. 

Had you seen the photographs in the local papers in Eastbourne 
before you were shown this sheet? — ^Yes, I had 

Charles Joseph George Verrall, examined by Mr. Gill — I 
live at 17 Dacre Street, Eastbourne, and I am a painter. In 
August of this year I was working with Mr. Eogers, painting 393 
Seaside. I had been working there since Monday, the 16th. I saw 
a young girl who was lodging in the house in a room upstairs. On 
the afternoon of Thursday, the 19th, after dinner I was working at 
the side of the house. I was working on a ladder. That gave me a 
view of the pathway and the road. While working there, I saw the 
girl who was living in the house come out of the house and go 
towards the Archery. I saw her again after she had gone towards 
the Archery. That was when she returned to the house. She was 
with two young men. 

By Mr. Justice Avort — How soon after did she return? — ^Afler 
an interval of a few minutes. 

Examination continued — As she passed you, how did she appear 
to be ? — She seemed to be happy 

How did she indicate it ? — I could not hear what she was talking 
about, but they were speaking. 

What did you notice about her ? Was she crying, for instance ? 
— No, she was laughing. 
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As she passed the house, did you notice her in any way*^ — She 
turned round and looked at the house. 

In doing that, would she be looking towards you ^ — Yes. 

As she was passing the house, she looked up and you could see 
her face, and you could see that she was laughing and talking ? — 
Yes. 

And did she pass the house with those two young men? — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — G oing in which direction? — In the 
direction of the Crumbles. 

BxaimnaUon continued — ^After you had seen her pass with those 
two young men, do you remember Mr. Eogers coming out of the 
house ? — ^Yes. 

When he came out, did you say something to him ? — Yes. 

When you saw her, was she wearing a coat when she went out? 
— That I could not say. 

Did you notice the dress worn by the men? — I noticed a grey 
suit. 

Did you notice anything else or did you simply notice a grey 
suit? — That was all. 

Did you see their faces or was it simply the girTs face that you 
saw? — The girks face. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — Do you remember hearing of 
the murder ? — ^Yes. 

Would it be the Saturday or the Sunday when you first heard of 
it? — That I could not say. I cannot remember now. 

I daresay you heard of it about as soon as most other members 
of the public heard of it in Eastbouime? — I expect so. 

You saw her then because she turned towards the house? — ^Yes. 

Was it in the Sunday papers? Do you remember that? — It was 
in the Sunday papers. 

Do you remember some time after that being taken to the East- 
bourne Police Station to have a look at some men ? — ^Yes, I remember 
going to the police station. 

You were asked by the police, I suppose, whether you could 
identify anybody as being the men you had seen on that Thursday 
afternoon ? — ^Yes. 

You were unable to pick out anybody at all, were you ? — That is 
so. 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — ^W hich day was that? — I cannot 
remember. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — About how long 
afterwards? — Not a great while. 

About the Tuesday afterwards? — could not say. 

At any rate, being given an opportunity, it is quite clear you 
were unable to identify the two accused ? — Quite so. 
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What was your impression about those men as you saw then 
pass, as to whether they were young, middle-aged, or old "^ — I sai< 
they were middle-aged. 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — ^What do you mean by saying, I sai( 
they were middle-aged? Do you mean that you say now you 
impression is that they were middle-aged? — ^No, that is what I sai( 
when I was at the Police Court. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Did you not sa^ 
the same thing when you were at the Coroner^s Inquest? — I said th 
same thing, but I corrected myself. 

Just listen to this and see if it is correct. This is what you sai( 
at the Police Court : My impression as she passed with the tw< 
men was that they were middle-aged men.'^ Was that you 
impression as they passed? 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — Lei me ask you a question first. Hot 
old are you'^ — Twenty. 

What do you consider a middle-aged man ? — Turned forty. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Was it you 
impression that that girl passed with two men of about the age o 
forty? — No, it was not. 

How came you to say so at the Coroner^s Inquiry and at th( 
Police Court? Can you explain it? — ^No, I cannot explain why 
should have said that. 

One other question about the time. What time was this in th< 
afternoon? — About four o'clock, I should say. 

Be-examined by Mr. Gill — It was after dinner*? — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — A t what time do you go to dinner?-— 
At one o'clock. 

Be- examination continued — And come back when ? — Two o'clock 

It was certainly after two o'clock? — Not immediately after. 

No, but some time after two o'clock? — ^Yes. 

You had not got a watch on you, I suppose? — No, I never carr] 
a watch. 

What time do you leave ofi work? — At that time I left oS worl 
at 5-30. 

Whatever the time was, you did in fact speak to Mr, Rogen 
within a few minutes of what you saw? — ^Yes, quite right. 

When these people passed that you spoke of, I understand yoi 
did not see the men's faces, but you did see the girl's face*?— That h 
quite right. 

Chables Gordon Dyer, examined by Mr. Gill — reside at 411 
Seaside, Eastbourne, and I am a plasterer's labourer. I know th« 
accused Gray personally, and have known him for about twelve 
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months He is a man whose identity I am quite certain of. On 
Thursday, 19th August, I was at work in connexion with some build- 
ing that was going on opposite St. Andrew’s Church, Seaside, which 
is a few hundred yards farther on than the Archery. I was woiking 
with a man named Jupp. While I was working there my attention 
was attracted to the accused Gray who went by with a young lady 
and another man The time would be between 2-30 and three o’clock. 
I knew that Gray was a mariied man. They were walking towards 
the Crumbles They were all three obviously together ; they were 
walking in a row 

Where was Gray? — On the left-hand side of the young lady, 
walking in the gutter. 

Would that make him nearer to you? Was he on your side? — 
Yes. 

Was the other man nearer the girl? — He had hold of the young 
lady’s arm, walking down. 

When you saw him pass that way, this man and the girl, did 
you speak to Jupp ? — Yes 

Was he working close to you? — ^Yes. 

Had he the opportunity of seeing the three pass'? — Yes, easily 

When Gray passed at that time that you speak of, how was he 
dressed? — In a light grey suit and a dark trilby hat 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — I think you 
said at the Police Court that the other man, whoever he was, 
appeared to be wearing the same sort of clothes as Gray was wear- 
ing*? — Yes, I did say so, but I could not get a very good view of 
him. 

This is what you said : The other man was dressed similarly to 
Gray. I think they both wore trilby hats, but I did not take much 
notice of the other man ” So far as it struck you, the colour of 
the suits was the same? — ^Yes. 

Ke-examined by Mr. Gill — The whole sentence is, I did not 
take any notice of the other man, so am not sure ” ? — That is right. 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — Is there a footpath there or a pave- 
ment? — A pavement. 

You said Gray was walking in the gutter ? — ^Yes. 

Does that mean that the girl and the other man were walking 
on the pavement? — Yes. 

So that they would be on a little higher level than Giay? — ^Yes. 

Alfred Jupp, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at 44 Leslie Street, 
Eastbourne, and I am a bricklayer’s labourer. I remember one 
day in August last working along with the witness Dyer. He is a 
man I have worked with at various times and I know him well. 
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We were woiking on some new building work opposite St Andrew’s 
Church. I remember him saying something to me while we were 
working there, in consequence of which I looked across the load, 
and on looking across the road I saw two young gentlemen and a 
young lady going in the direction of the Crumbles. 

As you saw the young men and the girl passing, how did they 
seem to be? — Jolly and joking together. 

Do you remember hearing of a murdei having taken place'? — 
Yes. 

How soon after*? — Two days afterwards, I think. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — A good many 
people go up and down Seaside'? — Yes. 

And I understand Dyer spoke to you and you both looked and 
you saw two men and a girl? — ^Yes. 

I suppose you have seen two men and a girl together before? — 
Oh yes. 

Especially going towards the Grumbles'? — Oh yes. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Are you able m any way to fix the day 
when this happened'? — It was on 19th August last 

How do you know it was the 19th *? — Because there was a circus 
down where we were building at the same time. 

On which days was the circus'? — On the Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

That was close by where you were working, was it? — ^Yes. 

And you remember it was on the Thursday when the circus was 
there ? — Yes. 

Did you notice the people enough to observe whether the men 
were of the same build or what kind of height they were? — On© was 
taller than the other 

Did you notice anything about the girl? — No, I did not 

Or how she was dressed? — No 

William Putland, examined by Mr. G-ill — I am a first-class 
stoker in the Navy. I joined the Navy in 1919. I belong to East- 
bourne, and live in my mother’s house at 18 Alfrey Road, which 
is a road leading out of Seaside The house is about half a minute’s 
walk down Alfrey Road, off Seaside. In August last I was at East- 
bourne on leave ; I had got sixteen days’ leave. My leave expired 
on Monday, 23rd August. On the Tuesday morning before my 
leave expired — that was I7th August — I was down at the water- 
plane sheds looking at a seaplane. It had been up taking up 
passengers and was going back into the shed again. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^Was this on the beach? — Yes. 

Exarmnation continued — ^While I was looking at the seaplane I 
saw a girl there. 
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How did you come to notice her ^ — She was lying on the beach 
first. 

Then did she get up? — Yes 

Did you notice anything about her dress? — ^YeSj a green coat. 

The next day, Wednesday, 18th August, were you in the after- 
noon at the top of the road where you live, Alfrey Road? — Yes. 

About what time in the afternoon was it? — Three o’clock. 

Did you see anybody pass that attracted your attention? — ^Yea. 

Who was it you saw? — The same young lady in company with 
two men 

In what direction were they walking — Towards the Crumbles. 

The next day, Thursday, 19th August, were you out in the 
afternoon ? — ^Yes. 

Were you alone? — No, I was with a friend of mine, named 
Wells 

While you were with him that afternoon, did you see some- 
body who attracted your attention ? — ^Yes 

Who was it? — The same girl and the same two men. 

Where was it that you saw them ? — I was outside the Alexandra 
Arms — that is right opposite our road. 

Next to St, Andrew’s Church? — ^Yes. 

About what time was it? — About 2-45 

Seeing them, did you speak to Wells? — ^Yes. 

Had you a bicycle with you? — ^Yes. 

Did you do something with your bicycle? — ^Yes, I took it home. 

That would mean going down Alfiey Road? — ^Yes 

How long would it take you to get homo and back again? — 
Not quite five minutes. 

Did you simply go to your house and leave the bicycle and 
rejoin Wells — ^Yes. 

And what happened to you and Wells? — We went for a walk. 

Did they pass you or did you pass them? — ^We passed them. 

You both passed them? — ^Yes, when they got over the fence. 

Where were they going ? — Direct to the Crumbles ; they had got 
over the fence. 

By Mr Justice Avort — Had they reached the Crumbles when 
you returned to Wells? — No, not quite. 

They were well on the road going towards the Crumbles ? — Yes. 

Exami'fiaHo'n. co7itmued — I am afraid I may have confused you. 
When you first saw them you were with Wells? — ^Yes, 

Where were they at that time? — ^At St. Andrew’s Church. 

Were they passing you? — No. 

You were standing at the top of Alfrey Road? — ^No, I was 
standing at the Alexandra Arms opposite Alfrey Road. 

Were they approaching you or had they passed you ? — They were 
approaching us. 
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Did they pass you before you went away with your bicycle? — 
No. 

You and Wells were standing there and you saw the same three 
people that you had seen the day before^ — ^Yes. 

Had they passed you before you took your bicycle home? — No, 
they were approaching us then. 

That being so, did they pass you when you were going to take 
the bike home? — No, they never passed us 

When you were with Wells and saw these three people, tell me 
exactly what happened*? — When I was with Wells and I saw the 
three people I said to Wells, I will take my bicycle home and we 
will go down the road,’' and I took my bicycle home and rejoined 
Wells again 

Where were the three people when you rejoined Wells? — They 
were nearly into the entrance to the Crumbles. 

Would that be near a place called Fort Road? — ^Yes. 

When you get to the corner of Fort Road, by dipping under a 
fence, can you get on to the Crumbles? — ^Yes, that is right 

If you go a little distance along the Crumbles, can you get on 
to the railway-track? — ^Yes 

What did you and Wells do*? — We walked straight along the 
road in the same direction. 

If you go straight along the road, do you come to a cinder path 
that goes straight across towards the railway? — Yes. 

When you and Wells got to the place where the cinder path is, 
what did you do? — We went back. 

You go along the road and you come to a place where you can 
turn on to the Crumbles along the cinder path? — ^Yes. 

Were you on the cinder path? — ^Yes. 

If you go along the cinder path you come to some rails? — ^Yes. 

Did you go up as far as that? — ^Yes 

You saw them turn on to the Crumbles just where Fort Road is? 
As they did that, did you see the girl do anything that attracted 
your attention? — ^Yes, she handed a paper bag to the two men. 

As you got off the road and got on to the cinder track, did you 
see where the men and the girl were going ? — ^Yes, they were going 
towards the railway-hut 

In order to do that, would they cross the cinder track ? — ^Yes. 

When you got up to the line of rails, did you see where they 
were then? — ^Yes, they were going in the direction of the railway- 
hut. 

Did you notice anything happen as they went along? — Yes, I 
saw a cat there The young lady stooped down to pick the cat up. 
I could not see whether she picked it up or not. 

When you last saw them, were they still walking on towards 
the railway-hut? — ^Yes, and one had a stick. 
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Was there anything about the appearance of either of them that 
attracted your attention — anything about his features or colour 1 — 
Yes, his face I took particular notice of 

You took particular notice of the face of one man? — ^Yes 

What was it that struck you with legard to his face? — His nose. 
I thought he had done a bit of boxing in his time and had got one 
or two hits on it and it had flattened it out a bit 

Which man was carrying the stick 'f — The shorter man of the two. 

Is that the man you are describing? — ^Yes. 

Did you notice anything about the colour of his face? — No. 

Did you notice what he was wearing on his head ^ — ^Yes, a soft 
cap. 

Were you shown a number of caps later on by Inspector Mercer 
and did you select a cap as being like the one the man was wear- 
ing ? — ^Yes. 

[Shown cap, Exhibit No. 10] Is that the cap you picked out? — 
Yes. 

You spoke of seeing a stick? Wells had at least the same oppor- 
tunities of seeing the stick as you had'^ — Yes, so far as I am aware 

Did you have some conversation with Wells and did you then 
come back? — Yes. 

Did you see those two men again aftei wards? — Yes. 

Where were they? — In Victoria Place. 

When was that? — The next morning, the Friday morning, 

Victoria Place is down near the Front? — Yes. 

Were they speaking to somebody? — ^Yes, to some young ladies. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — What time was this? — Between ten 
and eleven. 

Examination continued — ^Was Wells with you? — ^Yes. 

Were they the same men that you had seen the day before? — 
Yes. 

Was there a man you know there; 1 think his name is Piper? — 
Yes. 

When you saw these two men, did you speak to Piper? — ^Tes. 

You have spoken before of seeing the girl with the green coat. 
Had she still got the green coat on on the 19th when she was walking 
on the Crumbles ? — ^Yes. 

Had she the green coat on each time you saw her — Yes 

You have spoken of the cap worn by the shorter man. Did you 
notice what the other man was wearing on his head? — ^Yes, a 
trilby hat. 

Do you see the man you have spoken of and whom you have 
described in Court now? — ^Yes. 

Which is the man? — This man here [pointing to the accused 
Field]. 
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William Full and 

Did you leaye Eastbourne on the morning of Monday, 23rd 
August, to rejoin your ship? — ^Yes. 

When did you read an account of the murder? — On my way 
going back. 

Did you afterwards see in the papers a picture of the girl 
who had been murdered? — ^Yes. 

Did you form an opinion about it? — ^Yes 

[Shown photograph of the deceased] Was it a picture like 
that ? — ^Yes, only she was standing up in the picture I saw 

After that did you speak to a shipmate and were you seen by 
your commanding officer? — ^Yes. 

At that time you were at East Cowes? — ^Yes. 

Had you any communication with Wells? — No. 

When you saw your commanding officer, did he take a state- 
ment fiom you which you signed? — ^Yes 

Then you were sent back to Eastbourne? — ^Yes, soon after. 

When you got back to Eastbourne, were you spoken to by 
Inspector Wells or Mr. Meicer? — Inspector Mercer 

Did you go and take a walk on the Front — I did, on the 
Satuiday afternoon, 4th September. 

While you were walking there did you see the two men that 
you had seen before? — ^Yes 

Where were they? — Drinking a cup of tea at a coffee-stall. 

Were you by yourself at the time you saw them? — ^Yes. 

As soon as you saw them, did you identify one of them? — ^Yes. 

Which one was that? — Field — the shorter man of the two. 

At that time was he wearing something different on his head? 
• — Yes, he was wearing a trilby hat The other man who was 
with him at the coffee stall had a cap on. 

I understand, with regard to Field, you do identify him. Can 
you say anything with regard to the other man? — No. 

When you saw him, was he dressed in the same way as the 
man that you saw with Field was dressed ? — No, differently. 

After you had walked round and seen these men and identified 
Field, did you go back and speak to the police? — ^Yes 

After that a further statement was taken from you? — ^Ycs. 

You haTe told me that you picked out a cap from seveial caps. 
Did you pick out the green coat? — ^Yes 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — ^You saw a girl dressed in 
a green coat on the Tuesday? — ^Yes. 

You saw a girl dressed in a green coat on the Wednesday? 
— Yes. 

You saw a girl dressed in a green coat on the Thursday? 
— ^Yes. 

Of that you have no doubt? — ^No. 
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You are prepared to pin yourself down to each of these three 
days as to what you saw and what you have described? — ^Yes. 

On the Wednesday do you say that that giii in the green coat 
was with the same two men whom you saw her with on the Thurs- 
day ? — Yes. 

Weie the men on the Thuisday dressed differently from the 
men on the Wednesday, or the same? — The same, as far as I can 
say. 

Were those two men in grey? — I could not say that. 

Weie they diessed alike'? — No, not so far as I remember. 

Can you tell us in what respect they differed? — No, 1 cannot 
— not now. 

Were you ever in a state of mind when you could say how they 
differed ? — No, I could only imagine it. 

Aie you unable to tell us whether the dress of the men was 
light or dark? — From what I could see, I thought they w^ere light. 

Aie you unable to tell us the headgear of both men? — I can 
tell you that one wore a cap and the other woie a trilby 

And you have picked out a light cap which you say was the cap ? 
—Yes 

What would you say about the trilby — light or dark ? — I 
thought it was light. 

When you were going back to your ship upon the Monday, 
you read in the paper that upon your favourite Crumbles a murder 
had been committed ? — ^Yes 

And you saw a portrait in the paper? — ^Yes. 

I suppose you followed up the newspaper reports of this incident 
on the Crumbles? — I see a paper nearly every day. 

Did you notice that the inquiry was for two men in grey? — ^Yes, 
I did notice that. 

Did that rather indicate to you that they might be the people 
you had followed? — No, I could not quite give you the diess of 
the men on that day. 

Has anything occuried since which will enable you to give 
their dress? — No. 

On the Wednesday were you with Wells or not? — No. 

On the Wednesday did you follow these three persons or not? 
— No, they passed me. 

Do you spend a good deal of your time in the Seaside Eoad 
when you are on leave? — ^Yes. 

You must see a very large number of people passing along that 
road? — Sometimes in the summer. 

Have you ever had leave in the winter? — ^Yes. 

You will agree with me that more people pass along that road 
in the summer than in the winter? — ^Yes. 

Upon this occasion of your leave did you spend a good deal of 
your time in the Seaside Road watching the people going to and 
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fro? — No, it was very seldom I stood there at all in the Seaside 
Road. 

You were theie on the Wednesday? — ^Yes. 

You were there on the Thursday? — Yes. 

Were you theie on the Friday*? — I walked up Seaside Road. 

You must have seen a very large number of people walking 
along what we have heard desciibed as a busy road? — ^Yes. 

You have seen one woman and two men in the Seaside Road 
before, have you not? — ^Yes, I have seen a good many. 

Now, with legard to Wells, you were some distance away from 
those three persons when you spoke to Wells, were you not? — Not 
very far, about 60 yards. 

You suggested to Wells that you and he should follow those 
three people? — ^Yes. 

That being a form of entertainment for the two of you for 
that afternoon? — No, it was just to pass the time away, that is all. 

Having decided to follow the three persons, you decided to 
take your bicycle home? — ^Yes. 

They did not pass you by the time you had gone to take your 
bicycle home*? — Yes, they had. 

You told my learned friend Mr Gill — and he asked you very 
nearly fourteen times — that they did not pass you 

Mr. Justice Avory — He says that when he returned from 
putting his bicycle away they had passed his road. [To witness] 
Is that right? — ^Yes, that is right. 

Cross-examinaUon continued by Mr. Cassels — When you came 
back? — When I saw them first they had not approached us, and 
then when I took my bicycle home they had passed, and when I 
came back and went to Wells we walked after them and caught 
them up again. 

Mr. Justice Avory — It is quite clear what he means. 

What he means is that as he stood in the Seaside Road these 
people were coming towards him — ^they were going towards the 
Crumbles, hut coming towaids him — and he went off to Alfrey 
Road to put his bicycle away. When he returned they had passed 
Alfrey Road and had gone on their way towards the Crumbles, and 
he and Wells followed them. 

Gro^s-examinaUon continued by Mr Cassels — You have heard 
what my lord said? — Yes 

Do you accept that? — ^Yes. 

Is there any other description you wish to give of the matter ? — ■ 
No. 

When you came back and rejoined Wells, how far were these 
three persons away from you? — ^About 20 yards in front at first. 

Had they got to the nearest part of the Crumbles? — They were 
Just about 10 yards ofi it. 
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And almost at once when you set your eyes upon them again 
they got on to the Crumbles? — They got under the fence. 

Did Wells await you at the top of Alfrey Road? — No, 

Where*? — The next road. 

Were they the distance between the Myrtle and the Fort Road 
away from you ^ — Not quite 

And almost at once they got on to the Crumbles. You did not 
follow them on to the Crumbles You did not go on to the Crumbles 
at the same place as they went on to the Crumbles? — No 

You passed along the main load, crossing the railway-tracky 
until you came to the cindei track? — ^Yes. 

You know the Crumbles very well, do you not ? — ^Yes 
You have been there before? — I have been there thousands of 
times 

Of those thousands of times how many were upon excursions 
like this? — Only once before. 

The Crumbles between the mam road and the railway-line are 
very uneven, are they not ? — ^Yes 

Anyone passing along the main road would be unable to see 
anyone passing along the i ailway-track, would they not? — They 
would be in places. 

At any rate, you went along the main road until you came to 
the cinder track? — Yes 
Did you run? — No. 

Merely walked leisurely along? — Yes. 

It was a line afternoon ? — ^Yes 

Were there many people about? — No, not very many 
What was the matter? Were there not many people about on 
that fine afternoon, in the middle of August in the height of the 
Eastbourne season ? — No, I never saw many. 

When you got to the cinder track, you thought you would go 
on to the Crumbles? — ^Yes. 

Having got on to the Crumbles, did you find that those three 
persons, or somebody, had passed right along the railway-line and 
were getting in the direction of the railway-hut? — ^Yes. 

How far do you think the three persons were away from you 
when you and Wells set foot on the railway-track — how many 
hundred yards? — Roughly, about 400 to GOO yards 
You turned back then, did you not? — ^Yes. 

Somebody was afraid — is that it? — ^Yes 
One of you was afraid? — ^Yes. 

What of ? — The stick. 

When you have gone in for this form of entertainment before^ 
has there been no stick? — I only did it once before 

Then you will remember it all the better if you have only done it 
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once before. Was there no stick before^ — I cannot say. It was a 
long time ago — ^years ago. 

You turned back, and from that moment you dismissed the 
incident from your mind, did you not — nothing had happened 
worth seeing, had there 1 — No 

When you got back, how did you spend the rest of the after- 
noon 1 — I went for a bicycle ride towards Ilailsham 

Groing by way of the Grumbles'? — ^Yes. 

You have to pass right along that Seaside Road and right 
along the Wallsend Road in order to get to Hailsham*? — No, you 
turn oh to the left. 

You have to go very nearly as far as the railway-can iage in 
that direction? — ^You cannot see the railway-carriage from there. 

It is at the Aylesbury Faim where the road branches oS for 
Hailsham — it is past the cemetery? — ^Yes, it is past the cemetery 

The next morning you were in Victoria Place*? — ^Yes 

And you saw two men talking to some girls? — Yes 

How many girls ? — Two or three. 

Did you take much notice? — No 

How weie the men dressed*? — The same as before. 

The same as on Wednesday and Thursday? — Yes. 

Yet you cannot get anything nearer than \Yhat you have told 
us about their dress ? — Yes. 

Did you keep them under observation for very long in Victoria 
Place ?— No 

Did you know the girls'? — I did not 

They were merely standing there, were they? — ^Yes. 

Laughing and joking? — Yes 

There is nothing unusual in that in Eastbourne, is there? — No. 

From that time until you went to rejoin your ship on the 
Monday, was that the last that you saw of those two men*? — Yes. 

You must have arrived at the conclusion when you read of this 
murder and the discovery on the Crumbles that your evidence might 
be of some importance? — I did not take much notice of it at first. 

When was it that you sat up and took some notice of it? — 
When the officer in command took my evidence. 

Was that on 30th August? — ^Yes. 

You did not approach anybody in authority until that day, 
30th August, when the officer took your evidence*? — No. 

By Mr. Justice Avoey — Did the officer first speak to you or had 
you made a communication to your officer before he took your state- 
ment? — No, he took my statement first. 

He sent for you, do you mean? — ^Yes. 

GrosS’-emminahon continued by Mr Cassels — That meant, 
of course, that you were for leave again back in Eastbourne? — 
Yes. 
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And did you come back? — ^Yes. 

What time did you get back on 2nd September? — Five o'* clock. 

And you went straight to the police ? — Yes. 

Did you go to Mr Mercer'? — ^Yes. 

You came back on the Thursday. What were you doing on the 
Friday? — I stopped in all day, I think. 

Did you go for a walk at all ? — No, I did not. 

What happened on the Saturday? Did Detective Meicer call 
for you? — Yes, an inspector came and called for me in the 
morning. 

You went for a walk along the Front, and you tell us that you 
picked out these two men *? — Yes. 

How were they dressed — One had a trilby hat on and the other 
had a cap. 

Was the cap the light cap that you have spoken of on the 
Thursday ? — No 

A different cap ? — Yes. 

A dark cap instead of a light one ? — ^A different man had it on. 

A different man had the same sort of cap on, do you mean? — 
No. Of the two, one of them had the cap on that day, and on the 
Thursday he had the trilby hat on. 

Was it the same cap ? — No 

What about their dress? — I think he had a blue suit on 

Which one? — The shorter one 

That is Field? — ^Yes. 

By Mr Justice Avory — It is the 4th you are speaking of? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — On the 4ih Field 
had a blue suit. Whatever ideas you may possess about what the 
men were wearing on Thursday, II 9th August, you are quite clear 
that Field was not wearing a blue suit on that day? — I could not 
say for certain 

You thought they were both grey ? — Light suits 

You have no difficulty in saying on that day when you walked 
along the Front and found Field wearing a blue suit that he was 
not wearing those same clothes on Thursday, 19th August *? — ^No, 
he was not wearing the same suit 

Nor the same kind of hat? — Yes. 

Did you get much of a view of the stick which you say rather 
turned you back? — No. 

Did you say that it was an ordinary stick? — No, it looked rather 
thick to me. 

I just want to take you back to the Police Court to see if you 
remember what you said there. Did you say on oath, I thought 
the stick was an ordinary one, as far as I could see.'^ When you 
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have quite finished rubbing the witness-box, will you tell me do you 
think that now? — No. 

Do you think it was an ordinary stick'? — It never had a curve 
on it. I thought it was an oi dinary bit of a tree 

Do you mean dark in colour like a tree ? — I could not say what 
colour it was. 

If there is one thing that you have given us information about, 
it is light and dark. Tell us if the stick was light or dark*? — I 
could not say. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — You said to 
Wells, Let us follow those people — ^Yes. 

And you did follow them — ^Yes 

You got on to the cinder track and they were 400 to 600 yards 
away from you up the line? — ^Yes. 

You or Wells were afraid of a stick, or something'? — Wells was 
afraid of the stick 

If there had been no stick, what were you going to do? — 
Nothing 

AVhat I fail to see on the evidence is what has the stick got to do 
with you? — I do not know. 

Do you really mean that you do not know? — I do not see what 
it has to do with it at all, so far as I can see. 

You cannot tell me what you were out there to do? — I was 
only going there to watch them to see what they would do. 

You have been on the Crumbles thousands and thousands of 
times? — ^Yes. 

You have seen a good many couples on the Crumbles? — ^Yes 

Have you been on the Crumbles yourself — Yes. 

With girls? — Yes. 

Have you been on the Crumbles with two girls at a time? — No. 

You said the other instance when you followed people on the 
Crumbles was many years ago. How old are you now? — Twenty- 
two. 

When you said many years ago what did you mean? — About 
ten years ago 

What happened then ? — I just walked down there. 

And only once. Had you done something which you had reason 
to remember? — ^Yes. 

What makes you remember it? — I do not know. 

Out of the thousands and thousands of times that you have 
been on the Crumbles, what makes you remember this one time ? — 
Speaking about it — that is all. 

Have you heard of the people they call the Eastbourne 
Foxes ? — ^Yes, I was told at Hailsham. 

Do you know what it is reported that these Eastbourne Foxes 
do? — No. 
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They go down on the Crumbles and watch people and see if they 
can see anything improper going onl — Yes. 

And then get a little bit out of them? — No. 

There was nothing of that sort in your mind at ail*? — No. 

You do not know what you weie out after at all? — Only just to 
see what they would do — that was all 

And you saw nothing, did you? — No. 

Nothing at all to excite your attention or youi suspicion? — No. 

On the Friday you saw the same two men again talking to 
three girls? — Yes, on the Friday. 

Are you quite sure that one of them was not the same girl as 
the gill you had seen on the Thursday? — ^Yes 

Are you quite sure of that? — ^Yes 

You had seen these two men before, and that attracted your 
attention ? — Yes. 

What was it that the two men you had seen on the Thursday 
had done that should make you notice them again on the Fi iday ? — 
Only just because I went down there — ^that was all 

Do you always remember two people you have seen on a Wednes- 
day when you see them again on the Thursday ? — I can 

Even on the Friday nothing of importance had occurred to you? 
—No 

You saw two men that you had seen on the Crumbles on the 
afternoon before? — Yes. 

Friday passed and Saturday passed and Sunday passed? — ^Yes. 

What time on Monday did you go back to Cowes? — I got the 
3-28 train. 

Where did you get the paper you bought — at Eastbourne or 
Lewes? — At Eastbourne. 

Do you know what paper it was that you bought? — No, I cannot 
say. It was a picture paper. I think it was tho Mirror, 

That suggested three things to you, first of all, that the dead 
body of a girl had been found on the Crumbles, and it was thought 
that she had been murdered. You saw that in the paper? — Yes. 

And also a portrait of the girl? — Yes. 

And that the police were making inquiries for two men in grey 
■suits ? — ^Yes. 

Which was it struck your attention — ^the portrait of the girl as 
being like the girl you say you saw, or the fact that two men in 
grey suits were wanted? — It was the portrait of the girl that took 
my attention. 

We have seen the portrait of the girl that you saw — No. 5a, 
'That is a portrait of a girl with her coat buttoned up to her neck 
and with her hat on. You had seen a girl, whom you say was the 
same girl, lying on the beach on the Tuesday? — ^Yes. 

You had seen her for a moment on the Wednesday as she passed 
you ? — ^Yes. 
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On the Thursday you saw her face only from the time that she 
was approaching you while you and Wells were standing in the 
Seaside Road ? — ^Yes, and when she handed the bag to the men. 

She was 30 yards off then? — No, not very far. 

She was at the corner of Fort Road, and you were at the other 
corner. How big was the bag? — I thought it was a fruit bag. 

Do you mean to say that as she was stooping down you could 
see the girl sufficiently well to recognize the portrait that appeared 
in the paper? — She was not stooping down. 

She turned round because she was just going to dodge under- 
neath the fence? — No, it was when she got over the fence 

Then was she more than 20 yards away? — No, because we were 
going straight down Seaside Road. 

By Mr Justice Avory — Had you gained on her? Had you 
got clear of them when she got under the fence? — ^Yes. 

Gross- exami7Uition continued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — 
She had her back to you then? — We passed them theie. 

But she would go on along the Crumbles? — ^Yes, but when you 
get under the fence the road runs straight along like the other — 
until it gets to the tramways 

Whilst she was on the line, you do not suggest that you could 
see her face then ? — ^When she got on the line, you could not see her 
face. 

When you crossed the cinder track, she was 4.00 to 600 yards 
away ? — Yes. 

You do not suggest that you could identify her then, do you? — 
Not when she was down there 

I suggest to you, when you saw this portrait in the paper, you 
imagined that that was the sort of girl you had seen. I suggest 
to you that you had never seen her face and that you jumped to a 
conclusion? — No, I had seen her face. 

You really tell us that seeing a portrait in the Bwdy Mirror on 
the Monday — the portrait we have seen — ^you at once said that was 
the girl you had seen on the previous afternoon with two men? — 
Yes. 

And you went straight oE to your quarters at Cowes? — ^Yes. 

On 30th August your commanding officer sent for you and you 
made a statement to him? — ^Yes. 

You came back on the Thursday night, 2nd September? — ^Yes. 

On the Friday you were kept indoors all day? — ^Yes, 

Was that by orders of the police? — ^Yes. 

Were you told not to show up on the Front at all until you were 
sent for? — ^Yes. 

You were told not to let anybody see you? — Yes. 

Did you know on the Thursday that you were wanted to try to* 
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identify the two men that you had seen? — I was sent for, and 
that was what I put it down to 

Had you told the policemen that the two men you said you saw 
on the Crumbles you had seen the following day at the coffee-stall 1 
— Yes. 

I do not mean at the coffee-stall, I mean in Victoria PJace Did 
you tell the police that you had seen the two men in Victoria Place 
on the Friday that you thought you had seen on the Crumbles on 
the Thursday? — I told them I had seen the same two men as I had 
seen on the Crumbles. 

Are you not identifying all through this case not the people you 
saw on the Crumbles on the Thursday but the two men you saw 
in Victoria Place on the Friday? 

Mr. Justice Avory — He says they are the same. 

Gross-exavunat'ion continued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — I 
know he does, my lord — but was not what was in your mind this 
you say that the two men you saw in Victoria Place on the Friday 
were the same as you had seen on the Crumbles on the Thursday 
— or, rather, one of them, because you could not identify the 
second man? You only identified one of them'^ — Yes. 

When you were sent out by the police on Saturday, 4th Septem- 
ber, you were sent out to see if you could see the same two men 
as you had seen before? — ^Yes. 

Had you told the police that you had seen two men in Victoria 
Place ? — ^Yes. 

I suggest to you that what you wont out and identified was the 
two men you had seen at Victoria Place? — Yes, and also on the 
Crumbles. 

Because they -were the same. You could not identify the two* 
of them as having been on the Crumbles? — ^Yes, one. 

One, 1 know? — I went down to identify both of them on Satur- 
day, the 4th. 

When you were sent out on Saturday, the 4th, under orders, 
were you told to go and look at men at the coffee-stall? — No, I 
was told to walk round some people there and see whether 1 
could identify anybody. 

Where were the people indicated as being? — On the hill. 

How many people were there? — About 100 people. 

Men and women ? — ^Yes. 

Was nothing said about the coffee -stal 1 ? — No. 

Mr. Mercer told you to go? — Mr. Mercer asked me to go and 
see if I could identify anybody there. 

Had Mr. Mercer told you he could not identify the people you 
had seen on the Friday? — No. 

Did Mr. Mercer tell you that he had had two men in custody 
and had released them? — No. 
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Never ? — No. 

You knew nothing at all, and yon went out on the Saturday 
without any indication to identify these two men you had seen 
before ? — ^Yes. 

One of whom you could not identify on the Friday, except 
that you thought he was the same man as you had seen on the 
Thursday. If you could not identify the men on the Friday, how 
oould you identify the men as being the men you saw on the 
Thursday^ You never have identified the second one *2 — No, not 
the second one. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — ^You say you are twenty-three? — 
'Twenty -two. 

Has any imputation been made on your character up to the 
present time? — No 

You understand the suggestion made to you that you were 
going to follow people to try to get money from them? — ^Yes. 

Did you ever do such a thing in your life? — No, I never have. 

Do you belong to Eastbourne? — ^Yes. 

Have you been brought up there? — ^Yes. 

Were you in the service of a doctor there? — ^Yes 

Were you with him for two years — or how long? — Just over 
.a year. 

Did you leave with an excellent chaiacter? — ^Yes 

Was he willing to take you back into his employment? — ^Yes. 

When did you join the Navy? — In March, 1919. 

Having served for a time in the Navy, did you leave and 
then rejoin again? — I left the Navy and I had six weeks at home. 

Dr McGhee was the docioi in whose service you were, and who 
was desirous of having you back? — ^Yes. 

You served on the Victory for a time and then left and 
joined up on another ship immediately after? — ^Yes. 

Did you speak to a shipmate at Cowes with regard to what you 
knew of this matter? — ^Yes. 

After you had spoken to your shipmate, did your commanding 
•ofEcer send for you and take a statement from you on 30th August? 
—Yes. 

The statement is available. Having made that statement on 
30th August to your commanding officer, did you on returning 
to Eastbourne make a statement to Inspector Mercer on 2nd 
September? — ^Yes. 

Is that your signature to that statement [shown statement] \ 
— ^Yes. 

Mr. Justice Avort — I cannot accept the contents of this docu 
ment. The fact that he made the statement is all that I can take. 
£To witness] I just want to ask you one thing. You say yor 
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noticed this girl first of all on the beach by the seaplane shedf 
• — ^Yes. 

Did you take notice of her for any particular reason? — ^Yes. 
Did you form any opinion about her at the time as to what 
sort of looking girl she was? — No, 

You did not observe that? — ^No. 

Did you see her face on that occasion when you saw her on 
the beach? — ^Yes. 

Are you sure you saw her face? — ^Yes. 

How close were you to her? — ^About 10 yards off. 

The Court adjourned. 


M 
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Third Day— Wednesday, 15th December, 1920. 
Evidence for the Prosecution Continued. 

Frederick Wells, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a iabourer 
and live at 26 Myrtle Road, Eastbourne. Myrtle Road is close 
to Alfrey Road and leads into Seaside. 1 have lived in Eastbourne 
ail my life. I remember being with a sailor friend of mine, 
William Rutland, on Thursday, 19th August, when we saw a girl 
and two men. We were outside the Alexandra Arms in Alfrey 
Road when we first saw them on the opposite side of the road. 

Just tell us what it was you saw when you were with Rutland 
there — I saw the two men and the young lady coming towards 
the Crumbles, and Rutland took his bike home and I waited at 
the corner. 

Were the two men and the girl coming towards you? — ^Yes. 
They passed me. I had a full opportunity of seeing them. 

Can you tell me what the young lady was like'^ — No, I could 
not. I never took much notice of her. She was walking between 
the two young men 

Did you notice anything about the appearance of either of 
them? — ^Oniy about the clothes they wore. The taller one was 
dressed in a grey suit with a trilby hat, and the shorter one was 
dressed in a blue serge suit with a light cap. 

What was the appearance of the one with the dark suit and 
the cap? — ^All I know is he had a big red face. He was carrying 
a stick, a yellow one, I think. It seemed to me as if it had a 
dog^s head. 

Of the two men which was the stouter? — The shorter one. 

What would you say as to the age of the men? — I should say 
they were about twenty-seven or twenty-eight. 

With regard to the girl who was with them, did you notice 
anything at all about her dress? — could not say much about her 
dress, I never took much notice of her. She wore a black hat. 
That is all I could say about her dress. 

Did you notice whether she was wearing any coat at all? — I 
could not swear to the coat, but I thought she was carrying a green 
coat on her arm. 

As she came towards you, could you see her face? — I never took 
much notice; all I noticed was that she had nice teeth. That 
was all. 

Could you say anything as to the colour of her hair ? — She had 
very dark hair. 

After they passed you, how soon did Rutland join you? — They 
had got by me from 20 to 25 yards when Rutland came back to me. 
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Had you ever seen those two men that you saw with this girl 
before? — Only the shorter one. I had seen him in Eastbourne 
several times in about a fortnight before 

What did Putland say when he joined you? — He asked me to 
follow them. 

Did you and Putland follow them ? — ^Yes, I said I would go for 
a stroll 

Did you see what they did when they got to Fort Road ? — They 
got thiough the fence leading on to the lines. 

When they were in front of you and getting under the railing, 
did you notice anything about that time that the young girl did ? — 
When they got through the fence, she offeied what I thought were 
sweets out of a white paper bag. 

When they got on to the Crumbles, where did you and Rutland 
go? — We went straight down Seaside. We passed by them then. 
They were on one side of the fence and we were on the other. 

Going down the road, do you come to a place called the cinder 
track that goes oh at light angles? — Yes, we went up the cinder 
track 

Did anything attract your attention then? — They were just this 
side of the Fort Road then, and one of them stooped and picked 
up a kitten that I had seen three weeks before. 

As you turned off the Seaside and got on to the cinder track 
and walked up it, where were they at the time? — About 5 to 10 
yards, I should think, this side of the cinder track They had not 
crossed over the cinder track — just about the place where the metals 
cross over the lines. 

As they got to that part which crosses the cinder track, how 
far were you and Putland away from them? — About 50 to 100 
yards 

Did they follow the railway-line? — ^Yes 

Did you go up the cinder track and get on to the line? — ^Yes. 

When you got as far as the line, what did you and Putland 
do'Z — Putland asked me to follow them, and I said no. We turned 
round and went towards Eastbourne. 

While you were speaking to Putland, where were the girl and 
the two men? — They were still proceeding along the line towards 
the railway-hut. 

About how far along the railway-line had they got before you 
came away? — They were between 400 and 600 yards from the hut 
then. 

Then you had some conversation with Putland ?— Yes. 

What did you do? — ^We turned back then towards Eastbourne, 
back on to the Seaside. 

When did you, if at all, see those two men again? — On Friday 
morning, the 20th. 
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Where were you? — In Victoria Place, leading on to the front. 

What were they doing — They were talking to two young ladies 
then. 

Who were with you? — Putland and another friend, Horace 
Piper. 

When you saw them then, did you recognize them? — Yes. 

We cannot have what it was you said, but did one of you — 
you or Putland — speak to Piper? — ^Yes. 

On Monday, the 23rd, did you go to the police and did you 
see Inspector Mercer? — ^Yes. I made a statement which I signed. 

At this time had Putland gone away to join his ship ? — ^Yes. 

After you had signed that statement on the Monday, were you 
on the Tuesday asked to go anywhere? — Yes. I was along with 
Inspector Wells and Mr. Curtis, who were just behind me 

On that day who did you see? — I saw the two men talking to 
three young ladies. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — W hen you saw the two men, who do 
you mean? — Field and Gray. 

E xaminaUon conUnued — ^After you had seen them, did you 
speak to the police? — ^Yes. 

With regard to the two men that you saw, was there one you 
recognized more than the other? — ^Yes, Field 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — At this time, Thursday, 19th 
August, were you in work ? — No. 

How long had you been out of work? — About three or four days 
then. 

Would that be long enough for you to get unemployment pay? 
— I was not on unemployment pay. I was “ stood oh owing to 
the slackness of iron coming down. 

You have never had unemployment pay? — ^Yes. 

When IS it paid in Eastbourne? — Friday now, I think. 

At that time? — I could not say. 

Did you make an arrangement with Putland on Thursday morn- 
ing that you would meet him and go for a walk? — No. 

When did you see Putland the first time on Thursday? — Just 
after one, I think it was. 

Where did you see him? — In Seaside. 

For how long were you in his company at that time? — Only a 
few minutes 

Did you arrange that you would meet afterwards? — No. 

What time, in fact, did you meet? — At 2-16. 

How long were you in his company before you noticed three 
pel sons, as you have described ? — ^About twenty-five minutes to haif- 
an-hour. 
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You saw three persons, you say, coining along ? — ^Yes. 

As to the age of the men, you put them both about twenty-seven 
years of age? — ^Yes 

What was the age of the girl, so far as you could judge? — I 
should say between twenty and twenty -five. 

Are you unable to give us any description of the dress of the 
gixl'l — I thought she was wearing a checked skirt then and a black 
blouse, but I could not swear to that. 

I think you noticed hei hair ? — ^Yes 

Was there something about the hat which you thought enabled 
you to notice her? — It was turned up at the back and it had a 
transparent brim. 

You were under the impression that she was carrying a coat? — 
Yes, I thought she was. 

At the Police Court did you describe that coat as a green coat? 
— ^Yes, I said it was a green coat. 

Look at that hat. [Shown Exhibit No. 4 ] Was it a hat like 
that? That is the one you recognized at the Police Couit? — Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^When you say you recognized it, what 
do you mean? What do you say about that hat? — I say it was 
similar to that one. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — S imilar in 
shape? — ^Yes, and the brim turned up like that. 

Transparent, so that you could see thiough it? — Yes. 

In size similar to that? — I could not say the size. 

At any rate the transparency of the brim rather impressed you, 
did it not? — ^Yes. 

Not only that, but it enabled you to see the hair, did it not? — 
Yes. 

When you got to the mortuary, you thought that you could 
identify the body by the hair ? — Yes. 

With regard to the men, first of ail, would you say that they 
were dressed alike or not? — No. 

Nor in hats weie they alike? — No. 

One, I think you said, had a trilby hat and the other a light 
cap ? — ^Yes 

In going along, were these people Joking and laughing together, 
or going along quietly? — Just ordinarily. 

Whereabouts were they walking? — On the pavement then. 

All three on the pavement? — ^Yes. 

At any time while they were under your observation, did you 
notice that where there was a pavement they always kept to it? — 
Yes. 

Not out on the road at all? — No. 
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Putland and you were separated for a few minutes while he 
went to put his bicycle away? — ^Yes. 

Before he left you to put his bicycle away, did those three 
people pass you and Putland? — Not before. 

Did they pass you while Putland was away? — Yes. 

I want to remind you of what you said at the Police Court and 
see if your recollection is the same now as it was then. Do you 
remember, in answer to a question in cross-examination at the 
Police Court, saying this. I have a clear recollection of what I 
saw on that day. The first thing of which I am quite clear is that 
these people passed me on the St Andrew^ s Church side of Seaside. 
At that time we were both outside the Arlington Arms ’^? — No, I 
do not think I said that. 

“ Putland said: ' I will take my bike home and then we will 
go for a walk ' ? — We were at St Andrew's Church then 

By the time Putland returned the three people were between 
the Alexandra Arms and Myrtle Road " — Yes. 

Was Putland with you when you saw them get thiough the 
fence at Fort Road? — ^Yes. 

How far would you be away from them at that time? — Not very 
far then. 

You did not get through the fence at the same place? — No. 

You proceeded along the main road as fai as the cinder track? 
—Yes. 

Is the Crumbles between the main road and the railway very 
uneven? — I think it is. 

When you got as far as the cinder track and got on to the 
cinder track, where were they ? — They were coming along the lines 
towards Fort Road, towards the cemetery. 

Do you call the cinder track Fort Road ? — Yes. 

About how far along the cinder track were you when they 
passed along the railway and passed the point where the cinder 
track reaches the railway? — About 60 to 100 yards then. 

When you got on to the railway, how far ahead of you were 
they? — About 200 or 300 yards then 

You were going much more slowly than they were ? — We stopped 
where the lines cross over the cinder track. 

You did not continue to follow them? — No. 

Do you know the Crumbles very well? — Yes. 

Have you lived there for some years? — ^Yes. 

It is a place which is much frequented by Eastbourne people 
in the summer time, is it not? — Not a great lot. 

The road along there is a fairly busy road, is it not? — The 
Seaside is. 

Do you go so far as to say that it is a very strange sight in 
that part of Eastbourne to see two men and one girl ? — ^It is for me. 
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Had you up to Thursday, 19th August, ever spoken to Field! 
—No. 

Mr. Justice Avobt — I think we had better know what he means 
when he says it is unusual to see one girl and two men together 
•on the Crumbles. 

Cross-exaimnaUon continued by Mr. Cassels — ^What do you 
mean by that? — Because I am not very often there. 

How long have you lived in Eastbourne? — ^All my life. 

You have noticed that Eastbourne in the summer time differs 
from Eastbourne in the winter time. You have the season on in 
the summer time? — ^Yes. 

And you see girls going about with fellows in Eastbourne 
through the summer time? — ^Yes, about the streets. 

Do you mean to say you have never seen them going even 
towards the Crumbles? — ^Yes, towards the Crumbles. 

One woman and two men? — ^Yes. 

Many times? — ^Yes. 

There is nothing particular to attract much attention about 
that? — No. 

Had you ever spoken to Field at all? — No. 

During the fortnight that you say you had noticed him about, 
you had noticed him about alone? — ^With several others. 

Men or women? — Men. 

Do you think you would be able to recognize any of the other 
men ? — No. 

When did you first hear of the murder? — On the Sunday. 

About what time? — ^Dinner time. 

I suppose you read it with great interest, like everybody else 
in Eastbourne? — I did not read it; I heard it. 

You were merely told? — ^Yes. 

You did not go to the police until the Monday? — The Monday. 

Why did you not go on the Sunday? Did it not occur to 
you that there was anything you could recollect or anything 
of importance that you could say? — ^Yes, it did. 

Why did you not go on the Sunday when you first heard of 
it? — I thought I would leave it until the next day. 

You say you had seen these men on the Friday morning? 
— ^Yes 

Do you think you could describe the clothes worn by the women 
in whose company they were on the Friday morning? — In whit©, 
I think. 

That is as far as you could go; you think they were in whit©? 
— ^Yes. 

How many girls were there? — Two. 

Not three? — Two. 

You are quit© clear about that? — ^Yes. 
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And two men, not three men^ — They were dressed the same 
as they were the day before. 

But two men? — ^Yes. 

Then you were with Putland again? — ^Yes. 

Did you ever mention at all to Putland that you knew one 
of these men by sight? — No, I do not think so. 

Or that you recognized him in any way on Thursday, 19th 
August? — only said I knew him by his big face. 

When did you say that? — That was on the Friday, I think. 

When you were at the Police Court, you said, I did not 
say anything to Putland that I knew one of these men by sight ' ' ? 
— Only by his big red face, I said. 

You generally know a person by sight by the face, but on 
19th August did you say that to Putland? — No. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Did you go 
to meet Putland on 19th August, or did Putland meet you? — He 
met me. 

In the Seaside about 2-15? — ^Yes. 

Whereabouts? — Just below the Alexandra Arms. 

How far from St. Andrew’s Church? — A matter of about 100 
yards. 

What did you and Putland do together for the twenty-five 
minutes or half-an-hour that you were together? — He asked me 
to go back and have a drink, and we went into the Arlington 
Arms. 

How long were you in there? — k. quarter of an hour. 

What did you do when you came out of the Arlington Arms? 
— We stood outside talking. 

How long did you stand there talking? — ^About ten minutes. 

How many people passed you while you stood outside the 
Arlington Arms that afternoon? — I could not say. 

A good many? — I could not say. 

Can you tell me whether it was twenty or thirty, or more than 
that? — ^No, I could not. 

You did not take any notice of it? — No. 

What was it that made you take notice of two men and one 
woman coming along if you had not taken any notice of other 
people? — ^Because Putland said he had seen them the day before, 
the Wednesday. 

The fact that Putland said he had seen them the day before 
was sufficient to draw your attention to these people? — ^Yes. 

I suppose Putland had seen a great many other people in East- 
bourne at that time? — Yes. 

A great many girls? — ^Yes. 

A great many young men? — ^Yes. 
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When you saw them first, you did not attach any importance 
to it then? — No. 

There was nothing to make you notice them any more than 
the other people you cannot remember? — No. 

Did you ask Futiand, or did Putland ask you, whether you 
should follow them? — Putland asked me. 

Putland went home and put his bicycle away? — ^Yes. 

How long was he away? — Thiee or four minutes. 

During that time, of course, these people had passed you? — Yes. 

They did not take any notice of you? — No. 

Putland came back and then you followed them? — ^Yes. 

At least four or five minutes elapsed before you started tO' 
follow them? — ^About three or four minutes 

How far is Putland^s house away? — Between 50 and 100 yards 
from Seaside. 

Did he ride his bicycle up to the house or did he push it? — I 
think he rode it. 

Of course he had to walk back? — ^Yes. 

And he had to put the bicycle away? — ^Yes 

How far off were these people on the Eastbourne side of you 
when you first saw them? — About 100 yards. 

When they were 100 yards off, you saw these three people 
coming towards you. Putland at once said, I know those three 
people; I saw them yesterday '^? — ^Yes. 

How close had they got to you before Putland went and put 
up his bicycle? — About 80 yards off then. 

So that they had only come 20 yards? — ^Yes. 

Whilst they are still 80 yards off, you had not the smallest 
idea of what they were going to do or where they were going? 
—None at all. 

When they were 80 yards off you, Putland went and put his 
bicycle away, and you arranged to follow them together? — ^Yes. 

That is what you tell us? — ^Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — Is Putland's house in Alfrey Road 
eight or nine houses down the road? — T think it is about eight 
or nine down. 

I mean eight or nine houses down from Seaside? — ^Yes. 

When these people were coming and Putland spoke to you 
about them and you saw them coming, do you remember what 
it was that Putland said? — He said he saw them the day before, 
and he said, I think we will follow them.'' 

Then he took his bicycle home and left it? — ^Yes, 

And then they came along and passed you? — ^Yes. 

You heard of the murder at mid-day on the Sunday? — ^Tes. 

And you went to the police on the Monday? — ^Yes, 

When you went to the police on the Monday, did you give 
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a, description, as well as you could, of the two men and the girl! 
— ^Yes. 

Of the two men and the girl? — ^Yes. 

At that time was a statement taken from you which you subse- 
quently signed? — ^Yes. 

Hobace Piper, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at 474 Seaside, 
Eastbourne, and I am a gas stoker. On the morning of Friday, 
20th August, I was in Victoria Place in company with William 
Putland and Fred Wells. While I was there, Putland pointed out 
somebody to me, and when he did so I saw two fellows and one 
young lady. 

Mrs. Ada Wtnbiatt, examined by Mr. Gill — I live with my 
husband at 393 Seaside, Eastbourne. On 16th August last there 
was a card in my window saying that I had a i oom to let Some- 
time in the afternoon of that day the deceased girl, Irene Munro, 
eame and saw me and arranged to take the room by the week. She 
was going to pay 30s. a week for it. She was a stranger to me. 
She had no luggage with her at that time, and she paid £1 deposit. 
I think she took it from a little bag, but I am not sure. When she 
paid me that .£1, I could see that she had some other notes There 
was somebody in the room on the Monday and it was not free until 
the following day, so I arranged to find her a place for the night. 
I have a friend, Mrs Baulcomb, who lives a few doors from me. 
It was arranged that the girl should sleep there on the Monday 
night. On the Tuesday morning she came round to my house 
for her breakfast about ten o^clock. Her bag was brought to the 
house in the evening. She was out a good deal on the Tuesday. 
She came in about one o^ clock and went out again in the afternoon. 
She returned sometime in the evening. I lock the door at night. 
On Wednesday, the 18th, she had her breakfast in her room and 
then went out. She came back again in the middle of the day and 
went out in the afternoon. She came back again before bedtime. 
I remember her going out to the post and coming back On the 
Thursday morning, after she had had her breakfast, she went out. 
My house is a small house. The room she had was a front room 
and immediately behind it there is a living-room. From the 
living-room you can hear people moving in the other room. We 
usually have our dinner at one o'clock. On that Thursday I heard 
the deceased girl in her room in the middle of the day. I heard 
her moving about in her room after dinner. I heard her go out. At 
that time Mr Rogers was doing up the house ; it was being painted. 
I heard her come in again and I heard her going about her room 
for just a minute or so and then going out again. As she went 
out the last time I heard Mr. Rogers pass a remark to her, I 
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knew that he was working at the front of the house then. The 
girl never returned. On the Saturday morning the police asked 
me to go to the mortuary, and I saw there the dead body of the 
girl who had been lodging with me I saw her clothes as well, 
including a green coat. I afterwards handed over to the police her 
clothes and her little suit case. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — The Tuesday morning would 
be the first time that she came to your house definitely to stop 1 — 
Yes. 

She had slept out at Mrs. Baulcomb’s on the Monday night 1 — 
Yes. 

How was she dressed when she arrived on the Tuesday morning 1 
— She had just a frock on trimmed with gold braid, and short 
sleeves. 

Was she wearing a green coat? — No. 

Did she have her lunch in your house on the Tuesday, the first 
day ? — No. 

She was out on the Wednesday afternoon, was she not? — ^Yes. 

Could you tell us what sort of a hat she wore on the Wednesday 
afternoon? Did you see her go out? — No, I did not. 

On the Wednesday afternoon while she was out, did you go 
into her bedroom and notice anything hanging up? — I do not 
think it was that day I used to go in every day, of course. One 
day I saw her green coat hanging there. 

She went out on the Wednesday afternoon? — ^Yes 

Could you tell us what she was wearing on that Wednesday 
afternoon? — I do not remember. 

On the Wednesday afternoon did you notice if her green coat 
was hanging in her room ? — There was a coat hanging one day. It 
might have been in the mornings I do not remember. 

Might it have been in the afternoon ? — It might have been in the 
afternoon 

On the Thursday, can you remember about what time it was 
that she went out in the middle of the day? — About 2-45. 

Did she have lunch at your house that day? — No. 

Did she tell you during that day at all where she proposed 
going to? — In the morning she said she was going to Hampden 
Park. 

You did not see her to speak to again that day? — ^No. 

By Mr. Justice Avoey — Does that mean that when she went 
out on Thursday morning she told you that she was going to 
Hampden Park? — In the early morning, when she had her break- 
fast, she said she was going to Hampden Park. 

Cross-examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Coming to your 
house definitely to stop on the Tuesday morning, do you remember 
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if she had any letters on the Tuesday morning'? — ^Yes, I think she 
had some letters. 

How many? — I do not remember how many. 

What time did she get home on the Wednesday evening — About 

9 - 45 . 

And the same on the Tuesday evening? — ^Yes, I think it was 
about the same time I do not quite remember 

You did not take much notice? — ^No, it was not late 

Cl OSS-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — She was a 
very nice, quiet girl, was she not? — ^Yes 

From what you saw of her, a girl of rather refined manners? — 
Yes. 

It is a word I hate to use, but ladylike? — ^Yes. 

Did she ever talk to you at all? — Very little. 

Did she by any chance show you a gold pencil-case she had 
bought? — No, she did not show it to me She told me that she 
had bought one. 

Did she tell you that she had bought it for somebody called 
Uncle ^M--Yes. 

Did she tell you that she had sent it to uncle ? — ^Yes, direct from 
the shop where she had bought it. 

I think you gave her a latchkey, did you not? — No. 

You know that Mrs Munro, the mother of the deceased, pro- 
duced a letter that she had received from the girl [referring to 
Exhibit No. 6]^ ?■— Yes 

I just want to ask you whether some of the statements in it 
tally with your recollection. It reads : I went to Beachy Head 
on Tuesday evening and lost myself. I did not get back until 
eleven o^clock Would that be accurate? — I do not think it was 
quite as late as that, but I do not remember. 

That letter is dated the Thursday. On the Thursday how 
long had Kogers been working at the house — ^the whole of that 
week — Yes. 

Was Verrall working there too? — ^Yes. 

They had been painting your house, I think? — ^Yes. 

The back of your house looks towards the sea and the front faces 
Seaside Road? — ^Yes. 

You are really on the Crumbles side of the road, the same side 
as St. Andrew's Church and the same side as the Arlington Arms? 
Yes. 

After the girl went out on the Thursday, you, of course, never 
saw her again? — ^No, 

On the Friday morning you found that she had not been home 
all night? — ^Yes. 


* See Appendix II. 
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Did you make any repoit to the police then*? — No. 

She did not come back on the Friday night. Did you make a 
report then? — I made a leport on the Saturday morning 

She was away all the Thursday night and then all Friday and 
Friday night, and you thought it better to report to the police? — 
Yes. She told me she had friends in Brighton and I thought she 
had gone to Brighton 

When you went to the mortuary, you were shown this long 
green coat and also other clothes which you knew to be hers? — ^Yes. 

Of course, seeing the clothes you had no doubt about her? — No. 

Do you think it would have been possible to recognize her even 
without the clothes? — ^Yes, I think so. 

I do not want to harrow your feelings or anybody else's, but 
her face was a dreadful sight? — Yes 

Did she ever tell you that her mother did not want her to go 
to Eastbourne? — ^Yes, she said her mother wanted her to go to 
Scotland with her. 

She seemed fond of her mother? — Yes. 

Hampden Park is only about a couple of miles from you, is it 
not ? — Yes. 

It is a place where a good many people go to walk? — Yes. 

Did she say whether she was going to meet anybody at Hampden 
Park ? — No. 

Simply that she was going to Hampden Park? — Yes. 

For all you know, she may have gone to Hampden Park and 
got back by the middle of the day? — ^Yes. 

She had no meals at your house except breakfast? — That is so. 

So that besides the 30s. a week she would have to pay for her 
meals ? — ^Yes. 

She was very well behaved, was she not? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — There is quite a short cut to 
Hampden Park if she had gone by the beach? — ^Yes. 

In the letter to her mother she says she is writing on the beach ? 
— ^Yes. 

Charles Stakden, examined by Mr. Gii.l — I live at 21 Archery 
Road, Eastbourne, and I am a railway labourer in the employment 
of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway. I was with 
other men working at the Crumbles on 19ih August. Two brothers 
named Hancock were working there also, and a man named Funnell 
and another named Marchant. Sometimes we walked to our work 
by the railway line and sometimes by the road. There is a railway- 
oarriage there which is used as a hut for the men to shelter in 
and to take their meals. On 11 9th August after dinner I was in 
the hut along with some other men. I was sitting in the doorway 
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on the end of the seat. The doorway is shown in the photograph 
produced. As I was sitting I had a view of the line The other 
men were sitting on a form, and there was a window in the hut 
through which they could see. As I was sitting there, I saw two 
men and a girl pass along in front of the hut. They came from 
the direction of Eastbourne, and were walking in the 4-foot way, 
that is, between the metals. The shorter one of the two, dressed 
in blue, had his left arm linked to the girTs right arm. The other 
man was walking slightly in the rear When I first saw them, they 
would be 200 to 300 yards away. I took particular notice of them 
when they were about 10 to 115 yards away. That was before they 
got level with me. 

How close would they have to come to pass you 1 — I should think 
it is 2 to 3 yards from the nearest rail to the hut. 

How did they seem to be getting on together? — They were very 
Jolly and excited. 

Did you notice that? — I noticed that. 

Had you an opportunity of seeing the girl as she approached 
you ? — Yes. 

Did you look at her? — ^Yes 

What did you notice about her appearance*? — I particularly 
noticed her features. I noticed the eye sockets were very dark and 
her upper teeth were rather prominent and she had dark hair. 

The man, who you say had hold of her arm, you say was dressed 
in daik clothes? — Dressed in blue clothes. 

Can you give me any idea of his appearance? — He was rather 
smart in appearance, but I never took much stock of him bar his 
clothes. 

I am speaking of the man who was actually walking with her 
and who had hold of her arm ? — That was the man in blue I never 
took any particular stock of his face. 

What happened with regard to the other man? — When I first 
took stock of the girl, I happened to bend down to put my elbow 
on my knees, which would take a very short space of time, and 
of course my eyes were on the floor of the hut at that time, and 
then the man in grey came very suddenly and placed a kitten in 
the doorway. 

Did you notice that that man was dressed in grey? — ^Yes. 

As he did it, did he say anything? — He said, '' Here you are, 
here’s a kitten for you.” 

When that happened, what became of the three people? — They 
walked on towards the direction of Pevensey. I Just had a glance 
at the rear of them through the window and saw no more of them. 

As you pass the hut, does the line branch ofl to the right ? ^Yes. 

About how far did you see them? — From sitting in the doorway 
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I turned round with the kitten in my arms and I could just see- 
the hacks of them as they passed the window, and I did not see 
any more of them. 

As they passed the window and you saw them, did they do- 
anything which attracted your attention? — I think they all waved 
their arms, and someone passed the remark, Look after the 
kitten.'' 

I asked you whether you went to your work on the engine and 
you said no. Does the engine come there to take you away from 
your work? — We generally go away on the engine. 

On that day about what time did you go ? — Anything from 3-40 
to four o'clock. 

Am I right that on that day you did not go back to your work 
after this happened but went away when the engine came for you ? 
— That IS right 

Had you noticed any other woman pass there that afternoon? — 
No one. 

Were you seen by Inspector Mercer on Saturday, the 21st? — 
Yes. 

Did you subsequently go to the mortuary? — I went on the Satur- 
day morning. 

Did you see the dead body there ? — Yes, and I identified her as 
the girl I saw. 

When you went to the mortuary, were you alone; were any of 
the other men with you? — No, I went alone. 

Some days after that were you asked to look at a number of 
men ? — ^Yes. 

Were you able to identify any of them? — No 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — ^Did you notice, as these people 
passed you, anything about the hats of the men? — No. 

What was the impression made upon you as they passed as to 
their hats? — They wore no hats. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^Your impression is that neither of 
them wore a hat ? — Neither of them wore a hat ; that is my 
impression. 

Samuel Hancock, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at 663 Seaside, 
Eastbourne, and I am a labourer in the employment of the Eailway 
Company. I work on the Crumbles, dealing with the ballast there. 
On Thursday, 19th August, I was working there along with my 
brother and Standen and some others. I was in the railway-hut 
in the afternoon, and while I was there I noticed two men and a 
young lady pass the hut. 

What did you notice about the young lady? — She seemed very 
cheerful as she passed. 
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Did you notice anything about her appearance — her complexion 
nr anything of that kind 1 — She was a dark young lady — dark com- 
plexion. Her hair was also dark. 

What sort of coloured hat had she? — Black. I did not notice 
whether there was any trimming on it. 

Could you tell me at all what either of the two men was like ? — 
No, I could not. 

Did you notice what either of them was doing at the time? — 
One put a cat in the hut, and the other walked on a bit. 

What was he doing? — Walking along with the young lady. 

Did you notice in what way he was walking with her ? — He had 
his arm round her waist. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — W as that the same man who put the 
cat into the hut? — No, it was the other man. 

Exaimnation continued — Did you notice whether that man was 
carrying anything in his hand ? — He had a stick. 

C5ould you tell whether he was wearing light or dark clothes ? — 
Dark clothes. 

Could you tell me whether he had a hat or a cap ? — That I could 
not say. 

Could you tell me what kind of clothes the other man who had 
not got his arm round the girl was wearing ? — Grey. 

When you first saw them, how far ofi were they from you? — 
About 2 yards when I first saw them. 

When the cat was put into the hut and they walked on, about 
how far did you see them walk on past the hut? — They were about 
100 yards away from the hut when I last saw them. 

The man who had his arm round the girl, where were he and 
the girl walking? — In the 4-foot way. 

The last that you saw of them they were walking away past 
the hut? — ^Yes. 

Do you know now the place where the dead body was found ? — 
Yes. 

How were they walking with regard to that ? — They were walk- 
ing in the same direction. 

On the Saturday were you seen by Inspector Mercer and did he 
take a statement from you ? — ^Yes. 

Did you on that day go to the mortuary? — Yes. 

Did you see the dead body there? — ^Yes. 

What did you say with regard to it? — I said that was the girl 
that was there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — ^Were you later on taken to 
see a lot of men to see if you could pick out the two men ? — ^Yes. 

Did you fail to pick out anybody whom you could recognize? — 
Yes. 
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Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — My learned 
friend has been very fair in Ms questions. I think he asked you 
whether the man who was walking with the young lady had either a 
hat or a cap. As a matter of fact, did you notice whether he had 
a hat or a cap at all? — No, I did not. 

What time did you leave ofi work that day? — About 3-45. 

You know this hole where the body was found ? — ^Yes. 

I suppose you have often walked along the 4-foot way? — ^Yes. 

There is a very big hole about llO ft. deep close to the 4-foot way 
as you walk along? — Yes. 

Although it IS quite true to say that these people were making 
in the direction of the hole, they were also going in the direction 
of Pevensey? — Yes. 

You saw them for 100 yards, you say, and they might have 
branched off to Pevensey? — ^Yes. 

They would go to the right to get to where the hole was, and 
to the left to get to Pevensey'? — Yes 

On the Saturday morning you went to the mortuary'? — Yes. 

Did you know that Standen had been there also? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — ^When you saw them last, had they 
got as far as where the line turns off? — ^Yes. 

Which way had they gone? — Round towards this spot. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — That is turning to the right? — ^Yes. 

Where the line forks? — ^Yes. 

Albert Hancock, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at Eastbourne 
and I am employed by the Railway Company. I work with my 
brother and others at the Crumbles. On Thursday, 19th August, I 
was in the railway-carriage that is used as a hut there. That 
was in the afternoon. While I was there I saw two men and 
a young lady pass about a yard away from me. I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the young girl’s face when she looked in the 
window. She looked in the window and said, Take care of 
the cat.” I noticed she had dark hair. I did not notice what 
kind of hat she had on ; I did not notice the colour of it. One 
of the men was walking with her and had his left arm round 
her waist. That man appeared to be dressed in dark blue. The 
other man was walking on the other side of them, the other side 
of the 4-foot way. By the time they came to me they had passed 
the door of the hut. They seemed to be quite happy because they 
were laughing and joking. The other man had grey clothes on. 
They were men, I should say, between twenty and twenty-four years 
of age. The girl had something on her arm, but I could not say 
what it was. I saw them only until they just passed the window, 
and I never saw any more of them. I made a statement to 
Inspector Mercer on Saturday, the 2lBt, and I went to the mortuary 
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and saw a body there I identified the body as Irene Munro, the 
girl who had walked past the hut and looked into the window 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — You saw the 
dead body in the moituary and identified it as Irene Munio? — Yes. 

On S atm day, the 21st'^ — ^Yes. 

Do you leally mean that? — ^Yes 

By Mr Justice Ayory — He means in a different sense to what 
you do ITo witness! It is quite cleai you had not known her 
before — No. 

Cross-examinatio'n conti^med by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — 
This girl, accoiding to her photo, you had seen when she put 
her face in at the window and said, Take care of the cat 
— ^Yes. 

The railway-hut is rather a daik place? — ^Yes. 

You went and made a statement to Inspector Mercer*? — ^Yes 

Did he show you a sheet of photographs? — No. 

You were not shown a sheet of photographs or any photograph 
at all? — No. 

You never saw a photograph until you went to the mortuary? 
— That is all. 

Did you see a photograph then? — No. 

You never saw a photograph at all? — No. 

Had you seen any pictures in the papers? — ^Yes 

Before you went to the mortuary or after? — After. 

Therefore you had seen nothing at ail when you went to the 
mortuary to identify this girl except what view you had when 
she had her face at the window? — ^Yes. 

And you are quite sure it was she who called out Take care 
of the cat ? — ^Yes. 

Is that what you saw in the mortuary [shown photograph, 
Exhibit No 36] ? — ^Yes. 

Is that a fair photograph of what you saw in the mortuary? 
— ^Yes. 

Do you say from that that you could recognize the features 
of a girl that you had momentarily seen at the window when she 
said “ Take care of the cat ^'? — ^Yes 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — What you saw in the mortuary was, 
of course, the dead body of a girl? — ^Yes 

And looking at the dead body as you saw it there, could you 
remember what the face was like of the girl you had seen on the 
Thursday?— Yes. 

You have spoken of her hair. Could you see the hair on the 
dead body? — ^Yes. 
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Maktin Fijnnbll, examined by Mi Gill — I live at Shaftesbury 
House, Seaside, Eastbourne, and I am in the employment of the 
Railway Company. I wmrk on the Ciumbles On the afternoon 
of Thill sday, 19th August, I was at the lailway-hut along with 
the two Hancocks and Standen wTien 1 noticed two gentlemen and 
a young lady pass the hut. My attention was attracted to them 
by the fact that one man had his arm lound the girhs waist and 
the other man was cariying a kitten. They w^ould pass me at 
a distance of about 2 yards. The man and the girl were walking 
m the 4-foot way. 

How did they appear to be getting on together? — They seemed 
very jolly. 

How was that shown? — They weie laughing and talking. 

Could you tell me at all what she looked like — her complexion 
or hei hail ? — She was a veiy daik girl with daik hair. 

Did you notice what kind of hat she hud on*? — She had a black 
hat turned up at the back. 

Was there anything about the appearance of the man who 
had his arm round the girl that you noticed? — No, only that ho 
was a full-faced man of about 5 ft 5| ins., and he was wearing 
a blue suit 

Was he a pale man? — No, a red-faced man. 

How was the other man who had the kitten dressed? — He was 
dressed in a dark grey suit. 

Were you sitting on a foim looking out of the window? — ^Yes. 

How far did you see them? — About 20 or 30 yards. 

As they passed? — After they passed 

Going on in the same diiection? — In the same direction. 

Did you make a statement on Saturday, 21st August? — ^Yes, 
and I went to the mortuary and saw a dead body there. 

What do you say as to the dead body you saw there? — I say 
that was the girl 1 saw on the Thursday afternoon 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casbkls — Did you go alone to the 
mortuary ? — No 

Who went with you? — The men who were in company with 
me in the afternoon when I saw the girl. 

Four of the men who were in your company in the hut? — ^Yes. 

That would be Standen? — No, not Standen — ^three men, the two 
Hancocks and Marchant. 

Four altogether. You all went together to the mortuary and 
viewed the body? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall-— I think you 
said to the best of your belief it was the girl ? — ^Yes. 
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When did you hear of the body having been found — of the 
murder? — On Saturday morning. 

Did you know, when you were taken there, that you were going 
to see the body that was found in the hole? — ^Yes, 

Hoeace Marchant, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at East- 
bourne, and I am employed by the Eailway Company on work 
on the Crumbles in connexion with the ballast there. On the 
afternoon of 19th August I was at the railway-carriage, and 
my attention was attracted to two chaps and a young woman 
who passed the hut. They came from the direction of Eastbourne. 
I did not notice how they were walking. I was in the railway-hut 
at the time. There is a large window in the hut. Sitting where 
I was in the hut, I should say they would pass me about 8 or 
10 ft. from the window of the hut. 

As they passed, did you notice the girl for any reason? Did 
she do anything ? — Only smiled — looked in at the window and 
smiled. 

Did you notice what sort of hat she had on? — A black hat. 

Did you notice whether there was any difference between one 
man and the other? — One was taller than the other, if that is 
what you mean, and one appeared to be younger than the other. 
One was fairly thick set, and one was slighter but taller. 

Which one had the kitten? — The taller one 

When they had got past you, in what direction were they 
going? — They were going in the direction of the line we were 
loading the beach from — towards Pevensey, we will say. 

How far did you see them, do you think? — About 70 yards. 

Had they got as far as where the line turns off? — Just as far 
as that when I saw them last. 

You know the place where the body was found? — ^Yes. 

Is that in that direction? — That is right. 

Edwin MacMullbn, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at 299 Sea- 
side, Eastbourne, and I am an attendant at the Hippodrome there. 
I know both the accused. About three months before 19th August 
I lent Field 2s. On the evening of Thursday, 19th August, afcut 
quarter to eight, while I was in attendance at the Hippodrome, 
I saw Gray and Field come from the direction of the stalls. The 
prices of the stalls, early doors, were Is. lOd., 2s. Id., and 3s. 
There were two houses a night and it was the first house when I saw 
them. They were together. As they came to where I was, Field 
asked me whether I was going “ to have one,^^ and I said yes. We 
all three went to the bar and stood at the bar door. They bad a 
Bass and I had a Worthington. It was Field who called for the 
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drinks. After we had drunk the beer, Field gave me the 2s. that 
he had borrowed o:ff me three months before 

What did you say? — The words I used were, Well, have you 
been setting about somebody then? The price of the two Basses 
and the Worthington would be about 2s. l|d I saw them again 
that night between 10-30 and 10-45 when they were coming back 
into the pit. 

After that do you remember an occasion seeing Field with a 
hat that you had not seen him with before? — ^Yes. 

What sort of hat was that? — A darkish brown trilby. 

Was that before his arrest? — After he was arrested and released 
It would be about three to four days after. 

Upon any occasion did Field say anything to you about a 
sailor ? — No, 

Did Gray mention a sailor to you? — ^Yes. He said, '' Have you 
seen what it says in the papers about that sailor? I said, No, 
I do not want to know anything at all about it,’^ and I walked into 
the pit-door bar and left Gray standing out in the passage. 

Was Field there'? — No, he w^as inside. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casskls — ^Y ou have known Field for how 
long, do you say? — Twelve to eighteen months. 

And I suppose during that time you have often had a drink with 
him? — No, I have had one or two — not often 

You paid sometimes and sometimes he has paid ? — No 

Do you mean he has paid always? — It was only about twice. 

On those two occasions? — He paid. 

And I notice upon this occasion he asked you what you would 
have, and you at once said a Worthington, did you not? — Yes. 

That is a bottled beer? — ^Yes. 

On the other two occasions, can you remember, did you call for 
a Worthington or Bass ? — It is so long ago I cannot remember 

Did Field often come to the Hippodrome? — At one time be did, 
but since he borrowed the 2s. I had not seen him there for a couple 
of months. 

Perhaps you are associating the two incidents, are you? — No. 

You mentioned them together. At any rate, you got your 2s. 
back on that night, did you not? — ^Yes. 

Had you seen him in the bar at the Hippodrome before that 
night I suppose when Field used to come to visit the Hippodrome 
before he borrowed the 2s. he would go into the bar? — Oh yes. 

And, for all you know, might drink bottled beer ? — I could not 
say. I am not always in the bar. It is only now and again. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — ^You knew 
that these two men had been detained? — ^Yes, I knew they were 
detained. 
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After they had been detained, one evening Gra}’ came in and 
said, Have you seen something in the paper about a sailor 1 — 

Yes. When he fiist came in he asked whether his mate, Field, was 
there. 

And then he said, ‘‘ Have you seen something about a sailor'!! ’’ 
This mui dei was the sole topic of conversation ^ — ^Yes 

And he said something about that'? — I said I did not want 
them there ; I did not want anything to do with them 

As a matter of fact Gray had been employed at the Hippodrome'? 
— ^Yes, he was a gallery attendant 

And he used to come in on the cheap. He was not supposed to, 
but I suppose he was allowed to sometimes'? — Not in the pit. 

Did he come into other parts of the house? — I cannot say. 

Just before he left he had rather bad luck. A boy hit him 
over the head with a piece of non? — ^Yes, and he knocked him out. 

xind the hoy was fined ? — ^Yes, 40s 

William Henry Ernest Westbrook, examined by Mr Gill — I 
was at one time a military policeman, and for some reason or other 
they call me Billy the Redcap.’’ On Thursday, 19th August, I 
was in the course of the evening in a place called the Albemarle, 
While I was there, I saw a man named Thompson in anothei part 
of the bar I also saw the two accused in the couise of the evening, 
I talked to them and had a drink with them. We had two drinks 
each Field called for the first one and Gray called for the other 
one Field paid for the one and Gray for the other I believe I 
had a bitter and 1 also believe the other two had bitteis. That 
would be about 2s. 3d. for the two lots of drink. I left with them 
at closing time. The other man Thompson also left at that time. 
Closing time was at ten o’clock, but there was a little argument 
outside which lasted till 10-30 We parted about 10-30. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — I was not wearing my uniform 
then; I had been discharged from the Army, I would be with 
Field and Gray in the bar for about an hour and a half I was 
not with them all the time, of course, because I was speaking to a 
number of acquaintances who were in the bar that night. I would 
be in conversation with Field and Gray for a matter of twenty 
minutes to half-an-hour. 

Herbert John Burton, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at East- 
bourne, and I am in the employment of the Sussex Stores, I know 
the two accused, Field and Gray I had known Field for some 
time before August, but I did not know Gray for very long before 
then. I remember 19th August. I had lent Field 7s. two or 
three months before then. I did not lend him it all at the one 
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time; I tkink it was 3s and twice 2s. On 19tli August I was at 
the Hippodiome and I saw Field and G-ray just inside the pit 
entrance between 10-30 and 10-4:5. Field asked me how much 
money he owed me He took his purse out of his pocket and gave 
me the 7s , and he had only a few coppers left in his purse. I had 
not seen him that evening befoie 1 met him at the Hippodrome 
I thought they had been drinking a little, but I am not sure. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — They had been drinking a 
little. What does that mean? — ^Weli, I am not sure — well, I think 
that they had had a little. 

Are you sure about that ? — They spoke as if they had had a little 
to drink. 

Just let me see if I can remind you -of the occasion. Field 
asked you how much he owed you, did he not? — Yes. 

And you said 9s., did you not? — Yes. 

And did he at once say, Now, don’t you try to pull my leg; 
it is only 7 b. — ^Yes, that is right. 

And he paid you 7s. ? — Yes, he paid me 7s 

So he was sober enough for that ? — Yes, he was sober enough for 
that 

And did he take it out of a gentleman’s purse? — ^Yes, it was 
a gentleman’s purse 

Albbbt Cosham, examined by Mr. Gill — I am an attendant' at 
the Hippodrome. I know the accused Gray by sight, and I also 
know the accused Field pretty well. I was present when the money 
was paid to Mr. Burton. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — ^Was Field smoking cigarettes? 
Do you remember that? — Yes. 

Tell us what sort they were? — Turkish, 

And the brand? — No. 5. 

How much do they cost? — Is. 4d. an ounce. 

How many to the ounce? — Between eighteen and twenty. 

Ee-examined by Mr Gill — Do you know the price of Abdullah 
cigarettes? — No, I do not. 

Hilda Maud Baxtek, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at Col- 
chester. In July of this year I was in Eastbourne; I was employed 
as a scullery maid at a house called Ravenhurst in St. John’s Road. 
Two of my fellow-servants there were a Mrs, Hawes and her sister- 
in-law Walking down St. John’s Road, you com© out on to the 
Front near the Wish Tower [shown on the extreme left of the plan, 
exhibit No 2] 1 remember Thursday, 19th August I had not 

been out during the day at all, but I went out that night to post a 
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letter, between eight and nine o’clock. The letter box is at the 
corner of St John’s Eoad at the Seaside end. While I was posting 
the letter at the pillar box, two young men spoke to me. They were 
the two accused, Field and Gray They were both together. I 
had never spoken to them before that I can remember. I had been 
in Eastbourne since 29th July. The two young men said Good- 
evening, miss,” and I said ‘‘ Good-evening.” They asked if they 
might walk home with me. I do not remember which of them said 
that, I think one of them had a dark suit and the other had a 
light coat and light trousers on. They walked home with me as 
far as Ravenhurst, about five minutes’ walk. Nothing was said 
as to who they were or what their names were that evening. When 
I parted with them, I did not know who they were at all. I next 
saw them on the following Sunday, I met them in the evening 
somewhere along the sea-front. I think it was by the Wish Tower. 
It was not very far from where I had met them before We sat on 
one of Ihe seats and talked. They asked me how long I was staying 
in Eastbourne, and I said I was going away on the Saturday. They 
asked me why I was going and I said I did not like being in East- 
bourne. 

Did you say the reason? — Because I was afraid of getting 
murdered myself. 

Did you say where you weie going to? — Yes, I said I was going 
home to Colchester. 

Did either of them say anything to that? — No, not on the 
Sunday. 

Can you remember anything else that happened on the Sunday 
night? — Yes, when I said I was afraid of getting murdered myself 
they said, “ It is not Eastbourne; it is the people that come from 
London. 

During that evening did you know anything as to what their 
names were? — No, I am not sure whether they told me on the 
Sunday or the Monday. 

What time did you part with them on the Sunday? — It was 
about five minutes to ten, I should think. 

Was anything said about meeting again? — ^Yes 

Who made any appointment with you ? — I think it was Gray 

What was the appointment? — To meet them on the Monday 
afternoon at 3-30 at St. John’s Road. 

On the Sunday night while you were with them, did anybody 
pass who knew you and speak? Was anything said about your 
name? — ^Yes, one of my fellow-servants. 

What happened? — She said, Good-night, Miss Baxter.” 

Do you carry a little bag with you? — ^Yes, always. 

When you were with them, had you a bag with letters with your 
name on them? — ^Yes, I had. 
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Did you meet the two of them on the Monday 1 — Yes. 

When you met them in the afternoon, where did the three of 
fou go? — We went up by the golf links. 

When you got up there, what did you do'^ — We picked some 
dackberries and then sat on the bank eating the blackberries, and 
ken I think we went home to tea 

Up to that time did you know who they were? — ^Yes, they told 
no their names on Monday afternoon — Billy White and Jack White. 
The tallest one said that his name was Billy White, and the other 
)ne did not tell me what his name was, he said they were both 
brothers 

By Mr. Justice Avouy — The tall one said they weie brothers, 
iid he?— Yes 

Examination conUnued — Did they say anything as to where they 
ived? — Yes, they said they lived near the Hippodrome. 

Did either of them say anything about Colchester'^ — Yes, they 
said they had met me in Colchester. 1 do not remember who said 
hat. 

Had you met them in Colchester? — No, I had never seen them 
intil I came to Eastbourne. 

When you had seen them at Eastbourne, where had you seen 
kem? — I saw them on the sea-front by the Wish Tower 

Do you mean in passing you had seen the two men sitting there? 
—Yes. 

Except passing them in that way and seeing them sitting there, 
lad you ever had anything to do with them? — No. 

Then did you go home to tea? — Yes. 

And was there any appointment to meet again? — Yes, about 
leven on the Monday evening. 

And did you meet the two of them? — ^Yes. We went for a walk 
ilong the sea-front and sat on the last seat. 

While you were sitting there on the Monday evening, did you 
lave some conversation? — ^Yes. 

Was anything said about Pevensey? — Yes, they said they had 
>een to Pevensey. 

Were you asked any question about Pevensey ? — I cannot 
’emember. 

Tell us what was said? — They said they had been to Pevensey 
)n Thursday afternoon and they called in at an ice-cream shop 
lomewhere at Pevensey and they came back by the quarter-past 
ive bus. 

I want you to tell us, as nearly as you can, the older of the 
jonversation when you were sitting on this seat and talking 
ugether. Do you remember what had been said before you spoke 
ibout Pevensey, or what led up to speaking about Pevensey on the 
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Thursday afternoon? — I do not think I can remember what led 
up to it. 

But you remember they were talking about Pevensey'? — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Avort — ^Are you sure they used the word 
Thursday — Yes, I am positive 

The previous Thursday — Yes, I am positive. 

They said that on the previous Thursday they had been to 
Pevensey ? — ^Yes. 

ExaminaUon continued — ^When they spoke of the quarter-past 
five bus, did Field or Gray say anything about what happened, or 
as to what either of them had said*? — Yes, that they were both 
sitting by the driver and that Gray asked the driver the time and 
he said it was a quarter-past five. 

Did they tell you what either Gray or Field said about that? — 
Yes. Gray said Field said to him, Good God, have we been all 
that time coming from Pevensey*? and then he said, Oh well, 
it IS not so long as we have been walking so slowly 

Was anything at all said as to your ever having been to 
Pevensey? — Yes. As far as I remember they asked me if I had 
been to Pevensey. 

Had you ever been there? — ^No, I had never been theie 

While you were sitting on that seat and this conversation was 
going on, at any time had one of them a newspaper^ — ^Yes. 

Do you know what newspaper it was? — ^Yes, it was the special 
edition of the Easthourne Gazette. 

[Shown Exhibit No. 39 j Was it a paper like that? — Yes. 

Who was it who had the paper? — It was Gray. 

Was there some conversation then about what was in the paper? 
— Yes. Gray said that the police were looking for two young men 
in grey, and then he said, If they are looking for them and find 
them, why don’t they take them up? ” 

While you were sitting there and talking in this way, did any- 
body read out or refer to any of the things mentioned in the paper ? 
— Yes Gray was reading it. Miss Munro’s bag was spoken of, and 
her ring and the money she had in her pocket. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^Was this both of them, or Gray? — 
Gray. 

Examination continued — ^Who was speaking? — Gray. 

During that time had you got your bag with you? — Yes; I 
always carry it. 

Had you got a watch? — ^Yes, I did have a watch. 

Was it out of order? — ^Yes. Gray said he would take it and 
get it repaired for me. 

And give it to you when ? — On the Saturday when I was going 
away. I gave him the watch. 

Who saw you home that night? — Gray. 
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Where did yon part with Field? — By the Wish Tower, I think. 

Then Gray walked up home with you? — Yes. 

Did he leave you outside the door ? — No, he left me at the corner 
of St. John’s Road 

Was any appointment made*? — ^Yes, we arranged to meet again 
on the Tuesday, the next night, when I came out to post letters. 

Some time on the Tuesday did a police officer come to see you ? — 
Yes. 

Is there a word of tiuth in the story that you were with them 
at Pevensey on Thursday, the 19th, and that you walked from 
Pevensey back with them and that they parted from you at ten 
minutes past five, having taken you into an ice-cream shop, and 
that you took the bus to go to the station? Is there a %vord of 
truth in that*? — No, it is very untrue. 

Have you told my lord and the jury of each time that you met 
these two men, the night when you weie posting the letter, and 
then on the Sunday and then twice on the Monday? — Yes. 

Are those all the occasions upon which you met them'? — Yes. 

We know that they were detained by the police on the Tuesday 
and released on Thursday, the 26th Did either of them ever come 
to see you ? — They came up to the house, but I just went to the gate 
and went indoors again. I never spoke to them. 

Did you leave Eastbourne on the Saturday? — Yes 

On the Thill sday, I think you have already told me, you were 
in the house all day? — Yes. 

In the afternoon did you have tea with Mrs. Hawes and her 
sister-in-law ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — How long 
were you in this employment that you were in first? — At East- 
bourne, nearly a month 

How do you know it was Thursday, the 19fch, you went out to 
post the letter, and that was the first day you met them? — I have 
seen the letter since. 

Because the letter was written on the 19th? — ^Yes. 

Did you have a half-day off? — ^Yes. 

What was your half-day? — I had no fixed day; it varied. 

On the Monday I suppose you had a half-day off ? — Yes 

You had been blackberrying on the Monday? — ^Yes 

I suppose sometimes these young men do say they have seen 
young ladies before when they meet? — I daresay; it seems that 
they do. 


Elsie Mat Hawes, examined by Mr. CA^SSELS — I was in employ- 
ment at Ravenhurst, St. John’s Road, Eastbourne, in August last. 
On 19th August Hilda Baxter was at homo during the whole of 
the day until the evening. 
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Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — When weie 
yon first asked to remember 19th August; it was some weeks after, 
was it notl — On the following Tuesday. 

Then you cast your mind back to the Thursday? — ^Yes 

Was Hilda Baxter at home on the Wednesday? — No, we all 
three of us went out in the afternoon. 

But she was at home on the Thursday ? — ^Yes. 

You are quite sure of that*? — ^Yes. 

Jessie Hawes, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a sister-in-law of 
Elsie May Hawes, and I was in the same employment at Eavenhurst 
in August last. I was kitchen maid and Miss Baxter was the 
scullery maid. On the afternoon of Thursday, 19th August, Miss 
Baxter was at home. She had tea with us in the kitchen We 
all had tea together. 

Herbert Hubble, examined by Mr Gill — I am a sergeant in 
the Eoyal West Kent Eegiment. In August of last year I was at 
Summerdown Camp, about 2 miles out of Eastbourne. I remember 
on Saturday morning, 21st August, hearing of the murder and 
of the body having been found. I saw it in the papers. I remember 
two men coming to the camp that forenoon inquiring about 
enlisting. They were the two accused. They came together They 
asked to see the lecruiting sergeant. Gray said he had been out 
of work for two years and had a wife and house to keep, and that 
he only got his donation pay, and that they had reduced 
his pension. I went and made some inquiries and came 
back and told them I could not find the recruiting sergeant, 
but that they would have to go to Bexhill. I made inquiries 
at the orderly room and told them that they would have 
to go to Chichester and their fares would be repaid to them if they 
were accepted. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — I knew that 
Gray in fact had a pension and that it was reduced, but I did 
not know that it was that very week that it had been reduced. 
He only told me that it had been reduced. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — Summerdown Camp was the 
nearest camp to Eastbourne, and in the ordinary course we would 
have had a recruiting sergeant there, but he happened to be away 
that day. Field did not tell me anything about being out of work 
and only having unemployment pay; he said nothing at all. 

By Mr. Justice Avory— You speak of the men as Field and 
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3-ray. Did either of them give any name during their conversation 
vith yen'? — No 

You merely describe them as Field and Dray because you know 
;hem now? — ^Yes. 

Richard James Howell, examined by Mr. Gill — I am circula- 
tion manager and publisher for Messrs. Beckett, the proprietors 
jf the Sussex County Herald^ the Eastbourne Gazette^ and the 
Worthing Herald. The body of the deceased girl was found on 
the Friday evening The placards making known to the public by 
bhe press the fact that the body had been found were sent out 
between Gam. and Sam. All the papers were taken up at once. 
The fact would be made known before 8 a.m There are two of 
mr agents in Susans Road. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — [Shown 
Exhibit No. 39] Is that one of your papers, the Eastbourne 
9azeUei — ^Yes. That was a special edition issued on Monday, 23rd 
kugust. 

If I may use the word feature, the feature of it was this 
berrible discovery? — That is so. 

Was the information you got from which this was published 
information supplied by the police? — That I could not tell you 
anything about I am the circulation manager, and I have nothing 
bo do with the news. 

It is headed Beach Murder — Opening of the Inquest, and 
this is what it says — 

The police have interviewed the mother of the deceased girl, Irene 
Munro. The girl is not quite eighteen years of age. Her movements 
have been traced during Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, About 4 p.m. 
on Thursday she was seen walking along Seaside, past 393 Seaside (where 
she had been residing) with two fairly tall young men dressed in grey suits 
of herring-bone pattern < Just prior to this she had come out of the house 
and turned towards Eastbourne apparently to meet these two men, neither 
of whom wore hats Almost immediately afterwards she came back, walked 
towards the Crumbles, the three then being in conversation The deceased 
always carried a blue, faded silk handbag about nine inches in depth and 
six inches wide, with a plain white metal snap fastening. The handle of 
the bag was to pass over the arm and was of the same material as the 
bag Deceased always wore a 9 ct. gold ring with a round cluster of four, 
five or perhaps six small brilliant white stones She is believed to have 
had between £2 and £2 10s. in her possession on Thursday morning The 
bag, ring and money cannot be found. The police are anxious to trace the 
missing articles (which can foe identified) and the two men above described 

Then there is a whole lot of the evidence set out — in three columns 
— and on the right-hand side, still on the front page, there is an 
inset like a theatre programme setting out all the characters, 
headed Figures and Points in the Story. It says — 

Ifme Munro, aged seventeen, London typist, found buried on the 
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Crumbles on Friday Mis Munio, her mother, on holiday m Edinburgh 
at the time Willie Weller, a London visitor, aged thirteen, who found 
the body Mis .4 Wynniatt, 393 Seaside, with whom Miss Munro was 
staying. Mi Lamb, of 32 Manifold Road, who dug u^r the body Chailes 
Venutl, a decorator’s apprentice, who saw Miss j\lunro in the company of 
two men Mi J G Logeis, a house decorator, who spoke to the deceased 
when she returned to the house for her coat. Chiej Detective Insfector 
Meicei, of Scotland Yard, m charge of the case, with the assistance of 
Ghie4 Detective Insyectoi Wells, of Eastbourne. Motives : Outrage, robbery 
or jealousy. Clues being followed a sandy kitten, a button of peculiar 
design , a large blood-stained stone Police want trace of deceased’s hand- 
bag and ring, and whereabouts of two young men dressed in grey suits of 
herring-bone pattern 

That was the feature of the paper, was it not ^ — I could not tell 
you that I am the circulation manager and the publisher; with 
regard to the featuies I know nothing My duties are to publish 
the paper and to attend to the sales. 

I suppose the sales are all that matter to you h — That is all 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^Y ou do not care what is in it'? — I do 
not 

Gro8s-esarmnat'io% conUnued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — 
On the inside page, look at this — right across the top in big letters • 

The Full Story of the Crumbles Murder.'' There are three 
columns of it, and inset in the middle of the page there is this — 

Police Description of Girl Miss Munro was a good-looking full-faced 
girl, with dark brown hair and brown eyes She was about five feet nine 
inches in height and was aged seventeen, although her age was put at 
twenty-five from her appearance 

This purports to be a portrait of her on the front page, and this 
purports to be the police description of her on the middle page? — 
I could not tell you whether it was a portrait of her or whether 
it was a description of her. 

This was published on the early morning of Monday, 23rd 
August, was it not '? — No, that would be published in the evening ; 
we did not publish a special edition in the morning. It would be 
published any time between five and seven o'clock in the evening. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — That, of course, would be the Monday 
evening, would it not? — ^Yes 

The placards and the paper of Saturday would have been avail- 
able for the public when — Between 5 30 am. and Sam on the 
morning of Saturday, 21st August. 

When you speak of having two agents in Susans Road, would 
they have placards? — ^Yes, they would have had placards. 

Charles Brigcs, examined by Mr Gill — I live at Assams Place, 
Hampstead Gardens, and I am a wheelwright to trade. I was at 
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Charles Brsggs 

Eastboiiine in August of this yeai On Monday, 23rd August, I 
was on the Crumbles making my way towaids the main road in 
order to go to Eastbouine When I was getting close to the road, 
my toe caught on a stone and that caused me to look down, and on 
looking down I discovered a bunch of keys [Shown Exhibit 14] 
Those aie the keys I refei to 1 was about 150 yaids from the 
load at the time I found them. I knew the place wheie the body 
had been found. Taking a line from the place where the body was 
found, if anybody wanted to stiike the road to get to Eastbourne, 
they would pass the place where the keys were found I had to 
pass by the huts to get across to it I afterwards handed the keys 
over to the police. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — By the huts I mean the 
carriages which the workmen use [Shown photograph} That is the 
one I refer to. It is a railway-carriage. It was just past there 
going in the direction of the road where I found the keys. They 
were lying on the top of the ground. The tripping ovei the stone 
on my part disclosed the keys ; as I caught my foot it caused me 
to look on the ground, and, of couise, the keys were on the ground 
wheie I had kicked the stone, just within an inch or so. 

William Henry Thomas Grayling, examined by Mr. Gill — I 
am a laundry man and I live at Eastbourne I have known the 
two accused Field and Gray for some time After they had been 
detained and released on 26th August, I met them near the Pier 
Hotel I went into the Pier Hotel with them 

Did either of them tell you what it was that had happened to 
them ^ — ^Yes. 

What was it they told you ^ — I first met Gray and Field outside 
the Pier Hotel. Gray said to me, We have been locked up 
I said, What fori and he said, As regards the Crumbles 
turn-out. I said, That is rather surprising. With that I 
asked them if they would like a drink, and they came into the 
Pier Hotel with me. I called for three drinks, and Field turned 
round to me and said, We were doAvn that way in the afternoon 
with a girl, but, since, the young girl has come forward to prove 
the statement that we were down there the same day with her.^’ On 
coming outside, Field left us and Gray turned round to me and 
said, '' Yes, I shall be getting into trouble with him before 
long.” That was all that was said. 

What it came to was that they were with another girl, who had 
come forward to clear them? — Yes, that she had made a statement 
that she was with them. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Did you tell 
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some gentlemen from the police within the last few days that you 
were able to give some evidence about this matter 1 — That is the 
evidence. 

There is nothing in the notice we have had of your evidence 
with regard to any statement made by Gray. Did you tell that to 
the gentlemen too? — Yes, at the time. 

Did you tell them that Gray said, “ I shall be getting into 
trouble with him before long? — ^Yes, I made that statement to 
them at the time. 

By Mr. Justice Avort — Who was it who made the statement, 
‘‘ We were down that way with a girl ? — Field. 

And Gray afterwards said, I shall be getting into trouble with 
him/’ meaning Field? — ^Yes. 

Mrs Flora Ml mo, examined by Mr. Gill — I live at 3 Mansion 
Place, Queen’s Gate, South Kensington. I am a housekeeper there 
The deceased was my daughter. She lived with me She was in 
employment as a typist and had been ever since she left school. 
She was just under eighteen years of age. She was receiving 
£2 7.S 6d. a week. She used to carry a little handbag, a little silk 
bag Avith a silk handle and a little metal clasp. There was a com- 
partment in it with a little looking-glass. She carried her purse 
and keys in the bag. I went to Scotland on 14th August to stay 
with some relatives I knew that the deceased was going to East- 
bourne When I went off on the Saturday — I Avas going by sea — 
my daughter and Mrs. Winter, her aunt, saw me off. I saw the 
clothes that were down at Eastbourne, the green coat and the hat, 
and I was also shown the suitcase and other articles of clothing. 
When I left my daughter, she was in good health. I received a 
letter from her written on the Thursday in which she told me what 
she was doing and how much money she had left. In reply to that 
letter I sent one which arrived after her death enclosing some 
money. Amongst the things that were found were some little 
brooches worth practically nothing; she was not fond of jewellery 
She had a ring which she had left at home. [Shown keys pro- 
duced] Those are her keys. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edavard Marshall Hall — She came 
home to sleep, but she worked out? — ^Yes, in Regent Street. 

Did you know of anybody whom she called uncle ? — No, I did not 
know of anyone. 

You and she were quite good friends? — Quite good friends. 

Did she give you some small sum towards her board and lodging ? 
— Yes, 13s., but I did not always take it from her. She had to buy 
her own clothes. 
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Was she fond of dancing? — Slie went sometimes to the church 
dances, but she was never out late at all. 

That you are quite certain of ‘f — ^Yes, I am. 

She never discussed her business affairs with you '? — She used to 
talk about her work. 

She never brought any of her business friends home? — No. 

She spoke French very well, did she not? — I will not say very 
well. 

And she could write French? — I think she could a little. 

Have you seen the letters that were found in her possession? — 
No, I have not seen them. 

The police have not shown them to you? — No 

At any rate, she always behaved herself very well? — Yes. 

Neat and tidy in her appearance? — ^Yes. 

And I think we may take it she was a rather particular girl 
about her friends? — ^Yes. 

Did you know that she knew anybody of the name of Louis? — 
Yes, I heard so 

After the poor girl was dead? — ^Yes. 

I daresay you learned a great many things from the papers? — 
No, I did not read the papers — ^scarcely any of them. 

Archibald Thomas Barrington, examined by Mr. Gill — I was 
in Maidstone Prison in the beginning of September. I had been 
arrested on a charge of stealing a bicycle and I was remanded at 
Eastbourne on the 11th for a week. The 11th was a Friday, I 
believe, and I went to Maidstone on the Saturday. I was remanded 
to the I7th. I was then sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment, 
and I had one week remitted. T was discharged on 22nd October. 
While I was on remand, I was exercising with the other prisoners, 
and I was spoken to by one of the accused. He told me his name 
was Gray. [Witness identified the accused Gray in the dock.] 
We were exercising round the larger of the two squares at Maid- 
stone when he spoke to me ; we were going round the corner nearest 
the chapel at the time. I was in front of him. He attracted my 
attention by making a noise, and as I was going round the corner 
I looked back and saw across the corner the man behind me. He 
asked me where I had come from and I told him Eastbourne, He 
asked me what I was in for and I told him for stealing a bicycle. 
He asked me where I had stolen it from, and I told him the Public 
Library He then asked me where T was on the day of the murder 
— on the 19th, I believe, he said. He asked me whether I was at 
the circus or not. I told him I was. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Which was it — on the day of the 
murder ” or on the 19th ”? — On the 19th,” 

On the 19th of what? — The 19th of August. 

0 
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ExaminaUon continued — ^When you said that, what did he 
say to youl — He then asked me whether I would say I was at the 
circus with him that afternoon — ^no time given. 

Are you sure he said that afternoon — ^Yes. 

Before he spoke of where you were on the 19th, had anything 
been said about the Eastbourne murder; had he made any refer- 
ence to ill — Yes, he asked me whether I had heard of the East- 
bourne murder. I told him yes, I had read about it in the paper 
He asked me whether I knew the sailor who was concerned in it. 
I told him that I did know his name. He asked me his name I 
told him Tutland. 

You thought it was Tutland — I thought it was Tutland. 

Did he say anything with regard to himself and the murder? 
— No, nothing at all then 

Or why it was he was talking to you *2 — No, he asked me how I 
knew his name was Tutland. I told him I knew by the landlady’s 
daughter where I was in furnished rooms, and I told him that 
the daughter’s sweetheart was on the same boat as Tutland. 

Did Gray say anything as to why he was speaking to you about 
it, — ^why he was interested in it? — ^No. 

Had you heard Gray’s name in connexion with the case ? — Only 
by the papers. 

When he spoke to you about saying you were with him, oi he 
was with you, on that afternoon, what did you say to that? — I told 
him I was in trouble enough myself. 

Did you say whether you would do it or not? — ^No, I did not 
say whether I would do it or not. I simply said that I was in 
trouble enough. 

Walking round at exercise, would you have at times to pass 
where there was a warder? — ^Yes, each time round we would pass 
two warders. 

What did you do when you were passing the warders? — It was 
a broken conversation at intervals. 

How would that be with regard to the warders? — The warders 
could see us, but I doubt if they could hear. 

When you were actually passing the warders, you did not speak ? 
— No, we did not speak at all. 

Even speaking in the way you did, was the attention of a 
warder attracted to you'? — ^We were cautioned once for speaking. 

You and Gray'? — ^Yes. 

With regard to the conversation about the circus, could you 
tell me on what day it was you had that conversation ?— On the 
Sunday. I went into Maidstone on the Saturday, and it was the 
next morning, the Sunday morning, after chapel. 

Was that while you were exercising after church time in the 
morning ? — ^Yes. 
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After that Sunday was there another occasion on which you 
spoke together 1 — Yes. 

How soon afterwards'? — As near as I can say, it was either the 
Tuesday or the Wednesday. 

Tell us what he said to you*? — He attracted my attention first 
of all as we were going from one courtyard to the other. He asked 
me — I believe these were his words — failing 1 was with him at the 
circus — if that was no use — ^would I say that I was walking along 
Seaside Road towards the Crumbles and in front of me there was 
a sailor and a girl, and on my return journey I saw the sailor come 
back on his own A little while after that I believe Gray fell out, 
or else he was sent to another square. 

Was there anything said with regard to a sailor, or the sailor'? — 
Yes — failing that suggestion, would I say that I was blackberrying 
on the Crumbles and I saw a sailor and a girl struggling. That 
was all the conversation I had with Gray. 

Did anything happen at that time or about that time — I believe 
we were again cautioned. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^You have not said whether you made 
any answer? — I did not have a chance to answer 

ExamhiaUon continued — ^You mean something happened to stop 
the conversation? — Yes. 

Did you see what became of him? — ^Yes, he was sent into the 
smaller squaie. 

Had you, during the time you were at Maidstone Prison, ever 
spoken to a prisoner named Smith? — No 

Or had he ever spoken to you? — No. 

Upon either of those occasions when Gray spoke to you, was 
anything said about the name of the Eastbourne murderer ? — I do 
not recollect it if there was. 

Was anything said by him as to what he was there for? — No. 

How long would you be at exercise ? — On that particular Sunday 
morning we were an hour. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — I want you 
to tell me on how many occasions you say you had separate con- 
versations with Gray in the prison. You have told us of the 
conversation on the Sunday? — ^Yes, that was one. 

Then you told us of another conversation on the Tuesday or 
the Wednesday. Does that mean the Tuesday or the Wednesday 
following the Sunday? — ^Yes. 

Do you mean on the Tuesday or the Wednesday ? — That I am not 
sure of. We were in the small square two days in succession. 

Then you may have had three separate conversations? — ^Yes, 
there may have been three. 

This was your first offence? — ^Yes. 
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You were arrested on 9tli September at Hastings on a charge 
of stealing a bicycle, brought before the Eastbourne Magistrates on 
Friday, 11 0th September, remanded to Maidstone on the 11th, and 
again brought before the Eastbourne Magistrates on 17th September 1 
— ^Yes. 

So that it was between 11th and 17th September that these 
conversations took place? — ^Yes. 

On 17th September you were taken back to Eastbourne and 
sentenced by the Magistrates to two terms of three weeks to run 
consecutively 1 — ^Yes. 

Did you plead guilty? — ^Yes. 

Had you hoped that you would be let off as a first offender? — I 
had advice that I might be bound over. 

May I take it that you were a little disappointed to find that 
you were not? — I cannot say that I was disappointed. 

You were satisfied with the sentence, and you got out a week 
before the full term ? — ^Yes 

You never told anybody anything about these conversations 
during the week between 11th and 117th September? — No. 

After you had been convicted and sentenced to six weeks, I 
think you were taken by the superintendent to a place where they 
took your finger prints? — That is right. 

Whilst they were taking your finger prints, did Inspector Wells 
say to you, '' Have you seen Gray at Maidstone ’’? — ^Yes. 

Have you any idea how he came to ask that question? — No, none 
whatever. 

Had you told anybody that you had in fact had conversations 
with Gray? — No. 

You knew, of course, that conversation between prisoners was 
forbidden ? — ^Yes. 

You had been in Eastbourne when the murder took place? — 
Yes. 

And, of course, like anybody else in Eastbourne, the murder 
excited a great deal of your attention? — ^Yes. 

You knew that two men named Field and Gray had been 
detained on suspicion ? — ^Yes, I had read that in the paper. 

When Inspector Wells said to you, Did you see Gray at Maid- 
stone? did you think he was referring to the Gray who had 
been detained in reference to the Crumbles crime? — ^Yes, I did 
think so. 

Did he ask you if you had any conversation with him, or did 
you volunteer it and say that you had had conversation with him ? — 
I think it was what I said that brought the conversation about — 
what I told him. 

When he asked you if you had seen Gray at Maidstone and 
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you said yes, then you began to tell him of the conversation you 
had had with Gray? — That is right. 

Did you think that perhaps some of the warders had given 
information that you had been seen talking to Gray ‘i — As a matter 
of fact, my idea was this, I was in trouble as it was, and I thought 
that perhaps Gray had spoken because I knew from what he told me 
that he was coming down to Eastbourne before myself. 

So you thought that Gray may have said something about a 
conversation with you before you had an opportunity of saying 
what the conversation was first? Have I put that quite fairly? — 
Yes, that is right. 

Do you know enough of prison regulations to know that talking 
between two prisoners is what is called a prison offence? — I have 
read it in the regulations. 

And, of course, people who are found guilty of a prison offence 
do not receive the same consideration with regard to remission 
of sentence? — Yes, there is a notice in the cell to that effect. 

You, not being a convicted prisoner, would not come under that 
regime'? — ^Yes, I would Theie weie two warders to thirty-foui 
men, and I knew they could not hear what we spoke about, and T 
took advantage of it like any other man might 

Are you quite sure that you did not know this man’s name was 
Gray who was walking behind you? — Certain. 

You did know there was another prisoner in the gaol named 
Smith? — No, I did not. 

I put it to you that not only did you know there was another 
convict in the prison named Smith but you knew him as Smith? — 
I had seen the man. When I was at Hailsham I was asked whether 
I knew a convict named Smith, and whether I had spoken to him, 
and I said I knew him by sight but not to speak to. 

That IS what you said at the Police Court : I knew a convict 
named Smith by sight, but not to speak to ” That may have been 
interpreted wrongly? — It was. 

^ When you were at Hailsham you saw Smith theie— he gave 
evidence there — and then you knew his name was Smith, and you 
did know afterwards that the man named Smith was a fellow- 
convict of yours at Maidstone?— Yes, I recognized him then. 

Being convicted for a first offence, you were put in the Second 
Division, I suppose? — I was treated differently. 

You knew, of course, all the details that the papers had been 
able to give of this terrible Crumbles murder, did you not?— J had 
read it. 

About the time, 9th September, when you were so unlucky as 
to take this bicycle, the thing was at the height of its excitement, 
was it not? — I believe it was. 

So that when you came into Maidstone, are you quite sure that 
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you did not know that the two men who were charged with the 
Crumbles crime were in fact in Maidstone too 1 Did you know that f 
— No, I did not know what prison they were in. I came from 
London myself, and I did not understand it at all. 

As a matter of fact, Putland who has been a witness here, and 
whose name has been much mentioned in the papers, was a friend 
of the landlady's daughter where you were staying — ^Yes 

And you were a friend of her sweetheart’s'? — No, Putland was a 
friend of her sweetheart. 

This is what you said in your evidence at the Police Court : 

I told him ” — ^that is Cray — Putland was a friend of 
the landlady’s daughter where I was staying, and I was her 
sweetheart’s friend.” It should be, and that Putland was her 
sweetheart’s friend ” — ^Yes 

So that you were in possession of some intimate and private 
details with regard to one of the important witnesses in the case ? — 
That is as far as anything was spoken by me about that. 

Was not the first thing that took place between you this : did 
you not say to Gray, What are you up for? ”? — No, I was 
addressed first 

Are you quite sure of that? — ^Yes, quite sure. 

Before the Magistrates you said this: He asked me if I was 
in Eastbourne on the date of the murder.” Is that right? — Yes. 

I also said I was on remand for stealing a bicycle.” Did you 
say that? — I did not say I was on remand. I suppose he under- 
stood I was on remand. I did not tell him. 

He gathered that from something you said? — ^Yes. 

Then you said, '' He asked me if I was in Eastbourne on the 
date of the murder.” Did you tell him you were at the circus the 
same afternoon? — ^Yes, 

Then he did not ask you. You told him you were at the circus? 
— I did say I was at the circus. 

He only asked you if you were at Eastbourne on the day of the 
murder ? — ^Tes, and he also asked me about the circus. 

That is not what you said before. This is what you said at the 
Police Court' '' He asked me if I was in Eastbourne on the date 
of the murder. I told him I was at the circus the same afternoon ” ? 
— I told him I was at Eastbourne, and he asked me afterwards 
whether I was at the circus on the afternoon of the 19th. 

Was it not you who told him you were at the circus on the 
afternoon of the murder? — ^No, he asked me whether I was at the 
circus. 

You go on, ''He then asked me if I would say I was at the 
circus with him either on 18th or 19th August, 1920. I can’t 
remember. I told him I was in trouble myself. That was all he 
said that day.” Did you not say Just now that he asked you to 
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say that you were at the circus with him on 19th August"? — ^Yes, 
that is right 

That you swear? — ^Yes. 

Then he asked you to say that you were with him on the 19th? — 
Yes. 

You remember it distinctly now ? — I remember what he asked me. 

You remember that he used the words on 19th August — 
Yes, on the 19th 

You said before the Magistrates that he asked you if you would 
say that he was at the circus with you either on 18th or 19th 
August — that you could not remember? — There weie several things 
put to me before the Magistrates, and I shall have to answer with 
regard to those later on, I expect 

One of the things you told the Magistrates in your examination- 
in-chief at Hailsliam was that Gray spoke to you about the murder 
and told you that he knew nothing whatever about it? — ^Yes, he 
did say that. 

You have not mentioned it in your evidence here to-day ? — This 
is my hist appearance in the witness-box, and I did not know what 
I ought to say. 

Are you quite sure that these conversations about Putland took 
place on Sunday, 12th September? — ^Yes. 

Was that the same day that he asked you to say, according to 
you, that you had seen a sailor and a girl struggling on the 
Crumbles while you were blackberrying? — No, that took place either 
on the Tuesday or the Wednesday 

Do you think there were two or three conversations? — There 
may have been three. I know I have spoken to him more than 
once. 

But what day was it you told him you knew something about 
the young lady who was the sweetheart of a man who was a friend 
of Putland^s? — On the Sunday. 

After that he asked you to say you had seen a sailor struggling 
with a girl on the Crumbles when you were blackberrying, or 
something of that kind? — ^Yes, that was on the Tuesday or the 
Wednesday. 

How fast did you walk round w^hen you were out at exercise? — 
Men fall out — of course they have to ask the warder ^s permission 
to fall out — and that holds the other men up, and they have to 
mark time, so to speak, until the gaps are filled up, so that it is 
not a regular walk round. 

How long did these conversations take on each occasion? — I 
vtas spoken to almost immediately after we started. 

And you were out for an hour ? — ^Yes, 

Were you talking all the time ? — ^As often as we got the chance. 
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That was when yon got to the point farthest away from each 
warder? — ^Yes. 

Then yon were talking, he behind you on each occasion? — Yes, 
and once he asked the warder's permission to fall out. After 
performing the reason, he came back, waited the warder's per- 
mission to fall in, and he stopped and did up his shoe lace and 
waited for me to come round, and then he fell in behind me again. 

You were taking a great interest in this matter? — I was, as 
much as the average person outside. 

When was it you first realized that the man with whom you 
were talking was the man who was accused in respect of the East- 
bourne murder? — I know I thought a good deal about it 

Did you suspect it on the Sunday ? — 'No 

Did you suspect it on the Monday, or the Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, when, as you say, you had the other conversations with him? — 
That I cannot say. 

Did you ever suspect that he was the man who was accused in 
respect of the Eastbourne murder until you saw Inspector Wells ? — 
I thought it a funny thing that he should ask me about the murder 
at all, and about the sailor, and then he told me that his name 
was Gray and I connected the one with the other 

When did he tell you his name was Gray'? — On the Sunday 
morning. 

So that on the Sunday morning when he told you his name was 
Gray, and you knew that a man named Gray was detained for the 
Eastbourne murder, you did not Jump at once to the conclusion 
that he was the Gray? — No, I did not 

Heebbet Hillter, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a warder at 
Maidstone Prison. I was on duty there on Sunday, 12th Septem- 
ber, in charge of the 1-40 p.m. exercising parade. The prisoners 
Gray and Darrington, the last witness, were amongst the prisoners 
exercising. They walked round in single file with a break between 
each. There were thirty-four men at exercise and two warders 
in charge of them. Gray was immediately behind Darrington that 
morning. My attention was attracted to them; I suspected that 
they were talking together, and when they came round I warned 
them. The exercise lasts for half-an-hour, and it was when the 
exercise had been on for about twenty minutes that I suspected 
them of talking. During the last ten minutes I was able to keep 
them under special observation. If a man fell out to go to the 
lavatory or anything like that, he would come back and rejoin 
the others. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Those under 
remand, of course, exercise in a separate yard? — The remands 
and trials are exercised together; they are the unconvicted. 
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Is this a flagged yard or a flagged walk? — No, it is more or 
less a gravel path. 

Do these men wear regulation boots? — No, some are in their 
own clothing and some are in prison clothing. 

These men would be about 6 ft. apart? — Yes, they should be; 
that is the prison regulation. 

Thirty-four men walking round at a step which is practically a 
quick march would make a pretty audible sound? — Certainly 

And the conveisation would have to be pietty loud to be heaid by 
the man behind while this noise was going on? — If he kept Ms 
regulation space, but on this occasion he did not keep his regula- 
tion space. 

How long did you notice that? — For a matter of 25 to 30 paces. 

During the 25 to 30 paces he might have been able to say some- 
th mg? — Yes. 

But he could not keep up a long conversation — No. 

Which is the one thing you are there to watch? — Exactly. 

The 6-ft. limit is to prevent conversation? — Exactly. 

Therefore the moment you see one man shoitening down his 
6 ft. you are on him directly? — ^We know there is something on. 

And within a second or two you know whether the man has 
shortened his 6 ft. ? — Yes. 

What do you do, do you stop the squad? — We wait until he 
comes round to the point wheie we are and make him keep his 
distance. 

As a matter of fact, you do not think that any lengthy con- 
versation ever went on between those men? — No, not lengthy. 

Unfortunately things do occasionally take place even in prison 
which ought not to take place? — They do. 

James Kobbbt Dukes, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a warder at 
Maidstone Prison. I was on duty there on September last when 
Barrington was a prisoner on remand at the same time as Gray 
was there. I took charge of the prisoners sometimes when they 
were at exercise during that week. Men on remand and men who 
have been committed for trial take exercise together. There would 
be thirty or more men in an exercise squad. During that week 
my attention was attracted to the prisoner Gray. On one occasion 
I saw the prisoner Gray as he was coming out with the other 
prisoners to exercise on the ring hang back as if he wished to speak 
to the prisoner behind him. In consequence of what I saw I 
cautioned him and removed him to another ring. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edwaeb Maeshall Hall — Do you know 
who the prisoner was with whom Gray attempted to have conversa- 
tion ? — No. 
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Which day was it? — I could not fix it; I took the exercise 
squads so often I could not say. 

You said before that it was about 15th or 16th September? — 
It was about the middle of the week. 

It only happened once? — That is all. 

And there was no opportunity for a long conversation ? — No. 

It was all over in a few seconds, I suppose ? — Yes, a few seconds. 

You saw a slight delay by Gray hanging back'? — ^Yes. 

About 20 yards would be what they had walked, I suppose? — 
Yes, I should think it would be about that. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill — As soon as you see anything irre- 
gular you stop it*? — ^Yes 

William Smith, examined by Mr. Gill — In September of this 
year I was serving a sentence of six months in Maidstone Prison; 
I had been convicted on 29th June for stealing a bicycle and I was 
discharged on 29th November. I had been convicted four or five 
times before. My other sentences were almost the same as I got 
on that occasion. I did not have any communication of any kind 
with the witness Darlington, who was in the prison while I was 
there. During the time I was in prison I did not have any oppor- 
tunity of access to newspapers of any kind. I did not receive any 
letters. In September last I was sometimes employed at work out- 
side my cell; I was cleaning the landings. I also cleaned the office 
and lit the gases at night. That work took me out of my cell and 
I had the opportunity of working in the passage. I remember the 
two prisoners, Field and Gray, coming in. I did not know before 
I spoke to them what they were there for. There are cards placed 
up outside the cell, I did not look at any card. In order to look 
at a card you would have to take it down and look at the back 
of it. I cleaned the passage where the cells were which Field and 
Gray occupied. Gray^s cell was No. 7. It was a cell with an iron 
grating instead of a door so that anybody in the cell could see out 
and see anybody in the passage. The warder sits down in the 
centre of the passage. Theie is a staircase which runs between 
Gray's cell and the centre. The morning after Gray’s arrival I 
was cleaning the landing, and when I was outside Gray’s cell he 
spoke to me. I could not give the date. 

He told me, I am in for murder,” and I said, You are 
unlucky.” He said, '' But they cannot prove it. Though I was 
with the girl almost to the hour she died, that does not mean to 
say that I done it.” While working in the passage in that way 
near a cell, it is apt to attract attention if you remain too long, 
but you could stand there sweeping away and no one would take 
any notice. I cannot say when it was that he next spoke to me, 
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but it might have been the next day or the day after. He spoke 
to me on seveial occasions. 

This went on up to 25th September. On that date it was 
noticed and stopped. The next time he spoke to me he said, 
“ There’s a fellow up on the C2 floor that knows me and the giil 
and I am going to get him to say that he saw a sailor with her.” 
I said, That won’t do you much good,” Field’s cell was No. 3. 
It did not have a grating ; it had an iron gate It was on the same 
landing. When I was working theie and Gray wanted to attiact 
my attention, he just called me over. The next time he spoke to 
me he told me to go to his mate and tell his mate to say in his 
statement that they did not know the girl and they had never seen 
her and that they were at the pictures, and he went on again to 
say to me, '' The worst of it is my wife says I am guilty.” I 
said, What makes her say that? ” lie said, I do not know.” 
He then said to me again, What ought I to say — guilty or not 
guilty? ” 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Is this on another occasion? — Yes. I 
said, You know that best yourself. The jury will tell you whether 
you are guilty or not.” 

Examination conUnued — ^What did he say to that? — He said, 
‘‘ What the hell do they know’ about it? ” 

By Mr Justice Avory — Did you answer that? — No. 

ExaminaUon conUnued — On any occasion did you ask him any 
questions yourself? — ^Yes, I asked him if he could not prove where 
he was at the time it happened. He said No.” I said, Was 
you not at work? ” He said, No.” I said, Cannot your wife 
prove where you was? ” He said, do not know.” 

On any occasion did you ask him any question about the 
murder? — ^Yes. I asked him how the murder was done. He said, 
‘‘By dropping a stone on hei.” I said, “How do you know 
that? ” He said, “ I have seen the stone.” I said, “ Was it very 
big? ” He said, “ It was a tidy sized one.” 

Except what you heard from Gray, had you any information 
of any sort or kind with regard to the matter? — Nothing whatever. 

Did he say anything as to any other message to his mate? — 
Yes, he told me to go and ask his mate to put in his letter to ask 
Minnie to ask Winnie what the circus man told her. 

Except from him, had you any knowledge of Minnie or Winnie? 

. — No. 

Was there any other message or messages that he asked you to 
take to his mate? — No. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — The last message you spoke of was that 
he was to ask his mate to say they were at the pictures?— Yes. 
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Esaimnation conUnued — ^Did lie ever mention any other place 
or say anything about his mate’s statement? — No. 

Did you ever take any of these messages? — No. 

When he spoke to his mate, do you know who was meant? — 
Yes, he meant Field. 

Why do you say that? — He told me Field. 

You say they both came to the prison at the same time? — ^Yes. 

Had you spoken to Field yourself ? — Slightly. 

When he came in? — ^Yes — not to have any conversation. 

Both of them were there on remand? — ^Yes. 

By Mr, Justice Avory — T here is one thing that ought to be 
cleared up. You said, '' Gray told me ^ There’s a fellow up on 
No. 2 floor that knows me.’ ” Did he ever tell you who that 
fellow up on No. 2 floor was? — No. 

Ecoannnation conUnued — ^You have told us about the pictures 
and the question about the circus. Are those all you can remember 
of the messages to the mate? — ^Yes. 

When you had spoken to Field when they first came in, what 
did you speak to him about? — It was nothing concerning the 
charge. 

Did you tell Field at any time that Gray was speaking to you ? 
—No 

You need not tell me what it was, but on 25th September did a 
warder see you or suspect that you were speaking to Gray? — ^Yes. 

That ended any communication between you? — ^Yes. 

Did you make a statement to him, and subsequently did you 
make a statement to the Governor ? — ^Yes. 

After that, you were seen by the police about the matter? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examined by Sir Ed ware Marshall Hall — ^You told my 
learned friend that you had been convicted a good many times, 
so that you know something about the prison rules? — Yes. 

You know that one of the rules is that you forfeit your claim 
to remission if you are guilty of any prison oflence? — That is quite 
right. 

Do you know that one of the prison ofiences stated on the printed 
forms which are put up in every cell is conversation with prisoners? 
— That is quite right. 

So that you knew by talking to these men you were imperilling 
your remission of sentence? — ^Yes. 

^ I take it that the reason of your having been put on to do 
this sort of work, the cleaning of passages and the lighting of gas, 
and so on, was because you had earned the attention of the 
authorities? — I do not think it was. 
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Had you ever had that privilege before? — I do not quite unde^^^ 
stand what you mean by privilege. 

Is it not a privilege to do the cleaning of the landings and the 
lighting up instead of doing the sacking or whatever it is the 
prisoners do ? — I do not think so. 

I think before the Magistrates you said, I cannot be sure I 
gave the conversations in their order. I never took any par- 
ticular notice of them until Saturday night when I was called 
‘ over the stones ' for talking, that being 25th September, 1920 
— That is quite right. 

You go on to say, I was then called over to the office and could 
remember the nine previous conversations ” With that one that 
is ten conversations in all? — ^Yes. 

You have a very clear recollection of having ten distinct con- 
versations with this man? — ^Yes. 

All very quiet and low, I see you say? — ^Yes. 

He would have to come very near to the bars to hear, would 
he not? — ^Yes. 

Would not the mere fact of his coming very near to the bars 
attract your attention? — ^Yes. 

You say that the first conversation took place the day aftei they 
came in. You are quite sure of that? — I am quite sure of that. 

You will not put it on any other day at all? — No. 

And that the second conversation took place either the next 
day or the day after? — Yes. 

There is no mistake about that? — No, that is quite right. 

It was at the second conversation that he said, There^s a man 
up on the C2 floor that knows me and the girl, and I am going to 
get him to say that he saw a sailor with her ? — That is quite right. 

Do you know what day Gray and Field went to Maidstone? — I 
could not tell you the date, and I could not say the day. 

It was Thursday, 9th September. Therefore the first conversa- 
tion would take place on the 10th, and the second either on the 
11th or the 12th? — I never said that. 

I know you have not said so, but you have said something which 
I suggest is equivalent to it — that the second conversation, which 
is the conversation I am going to tackle you upon, took place 
within two or three days after Gray came into the prison? — Yes. 

If I prove that Gray came into the prison on 9th September, 
then the second conversation must have taken place either on the 
11th or the 12th? — As I said at first I could not tell you the exact 
day, or whether it was the first day or the second. 

I put that out of your power to say because I asked you before 
you saw the point 1 was going to make on what day after their 
arrival the first conversation took place, and how many days after 
their arrival the second conversation took place, and you told me, 
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and I asked you whether you had any doubt about it, and you said 
you had not ? — I told you I had a doubt about the beginning of it. 

You said there was no doubt about the second conversation 
having taken place within three days of Gray^s arrival at the 
prison^ — It may have been within thiee days or it may have been 
less 

You have been out of prison a month 1 — No, I have not; I have 
been out three weeks. 

You had full remission? — ^Yes 

Although you yourself pleaded guilty to having had ten conversa- 
tions with one of the prisoners'? — ^Yes 

Will you give me the time of the day when this first conversa- 
tion took place? — Between 10-30 and 11 in the morning. 

What time did the second conversation take place? — I cannot 
say for sure. 

Tell me to the best of your belief? — It may have been in the 
morning or it may have been in the afternoon ; I cannot speak 
for sure. 

Or it may not have been at all ; can you not be more definite ? — 
I cannot; I did not take notes. 

You know the first took place in the morning ? — Yes 

You cannot say whether the second took place in the morning 
or the afternoon? — No. 

When did the third take place? — That I will not say. 

But you remember, or you profess to remember, the whole of 
these conversations in detail extending over ten separate conversa- 
tions? — I do remember them, but I never thought anything was 
coming of them, and therefore I took no more notice when they 
were spoken to me as regards the day or what hour it was in the 
day. I know the last conversation took place between the hour of 
6-30 and 7 at night. 

Do you know, or do you not know now, that Barrington was 
the man who was confined on C2 floor ? Have you heard that since 
this case began? — I have heard it since. 

If Barrington was the man he was referring to when, according 
to your statement. Gray said to you that he had a friend on C2 
floor who was going to say that he saw a sailor with the girl, 
Barrington at that time knew nothing about the matter? — I did 
not say Barrington; I did not know Barrington 

You said you had not heard of the murder. Bo you tell me 
that it had never percolated through Maidstone Prison that there 
had been a murder at Eastbourne? — It had not until Gray told 
me. 

I have listened rather attentively, and I do not think I have 
heard the word Eastbourne mentioned at all by you? — By me? 

Yes, in the whole of the evidence you have given. I do not say 
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I am right, because it is sometimes a little difficult to concentrate 
one's attention, but I do not think in one of the statements Gray 
IS supposed to have made to you that the word Eastbourne " was 
ever mentioned'? — He only mentioned Eastbourne once to me. 

When was that? — When he talked about the sailor and the girl. 

You have given evidence twice as to these conversations. I will 
read you what you said at the Police Court . The next day after 
Gray's arrival," and so on, and you describe the conversation, 
and not a word about Eastbourne, and then you go on, '' On 
another occasion a day or two after the accused. Gray, called me 
and said, ' There's a man up on the C2 floor that knows me and 
the girl, and I'm going to get him to say that he saw a sailor with 
her ' " There is not a word about Eastbourne there either? — 
No, not there. 

Why have you not told us before that he mentioned the word 
" Eastbourne," if he did do so? — Because it was not necessary 

Perhaps you will leave us to judge of what is necessary and 
what is not necessary. We want the truth? — I am speaking the 
truth. 

On what occasion was it that he mentioned Eastbourne? — I 
asked him where he knew this sailor and the girl, and he said at 
Eastbourne. 

That is something quite specific My learned friend asked you 
if there was anything more said at that conversation, and you said 
that was all. Why did you not tell us before that he had men- 
bioned the word '' Eastbourne " to you? — Because I never thought 
it was necessary. I am giving the same evidence here as I gave in 
the Police Court at Hailsham. 

You will leave us to judge of that. You say now that you did 
not tell us that this man had told you it was at Eastbourne, because 
fou did not think it was necessary to say so? — Yes. 

You say you carried on ten separate conversations with this man 
without being detected? — ^Yes. 

On the 25th you weie detected? — ^Yes. 

You were, as you describe it, '' called over the stones " for it 
by the warder? — Yes. 

Did you know that in addition to forfeiting your remission 
yon were liable to punishment? — I did. 

Considerable punishment? — Yes. 

After the warder had called you over the stones " as you say, 
did you volunteer to give the authorities this information ?— I did 
not. 

Did they get it out of you by question and answer? — Yes. 

Did you tell them that on ten separate occasions you had a con- 
versation with Gray? — I did. 

Did you make any bargain with them that it was not to be used 
against you if you confessed it? — did not. 
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So that for all you knew, you might have had an extra term of 
imprisonment? — I might have done. 

But it never was suggested that you should ? — No. 

You said you attached no importance to these conversations 
until you were called over the stones — None whatever. 

They had all passed out of your mind, but you remembered all 
about them in detail when you were questioned about them? — 
Yes, I remembered them in detail. 

You have been rather fortunate in your convictions, have you 
not'^ I suggest to you that you have been a person who has been 
rather favoured by the police? — I do not think I have. I think I 
have been rather unfortunate in the hands of the police. 

Your first conviction was a long while ago? — ^Yes. 

That conviction was for embezzling? — ^Yes 

You were a boy then, and you were bound over? — ^Yes. 

You were convicted again about eighteen months afterwards, 
and were again bound over? — ^Yes 

That was for stealing a bicycle? — Yes. 

Although you had in fact been bound over before, you then went 
and stole a bicycle and you were convicted and again bound over ? 
— Yes. 

In January last you stole a bicycle, did you not? — ^Yes. 

And you were convicted? — ^Yes. 

And you only got four months for that? — Yes, that is all. 

Did you get your remission oS that sentence? — ^Yes 

You were convicted again in June last for stealing another 
bicycle? — ^Yes. 

You got six months for that, and you got your remission on 
that, did you not? — ^Yes. 

Although you had been guilty of ten specific prison offences? — 
Yes. 

You not only did not get punished for it, but you got your 
remission ? — ^Yes. 

What were the other two convictions that you have told us 
about? — You have just read them out. 

Were there only four altogether? — If you have got any more, 
I will not deny them. 

I suppose you would never have said a word about these con- 
versations at all if you had not been caught having them, would 
you? — No, I should never have said a word about them, because 
I think it has done me the greatest harm the country has ever done 
me. 

The country has never done you any harm. It is you, if I may 
•say so, who have done the country harm? — Take it that way if 
you like. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — Just to be clear about the 
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conversations which you purport to have had, first of all you had 
to do some sweeping outside the cell doois, had you not? — That is 
right. 

A warder would not he far away from you? — No. 

Fifteen feet? — Sixteen yaids. 

You think it was as far away as that'? — Yes. 

With the possibility that he might at any moment turn his 
eyes upon you? — Yes 

Within hearing distance of any noise that you might naturally 
make in the course of your wmrk? — Yes 

So that any silence which occuiied, indicating a ceasing of 
your work, would be noticeable by the warder? — Well, it would. 

Did you cany on making the noise of your work while the 
conversation was going on ? — You do not make much noise sweeping 
or washing. 

Not with a pail*? — No 

Do you not rather make an effort to indicate to the warder 
that you are still carrying on your work by rattling the pail? — 
No. 

You have never done that? — No ^ * 

You agree that these conversations had necessarily to be carried 
on in very soft and low language? — Yes 

A whisper? — No, a little more than a whisper. 

How much more than a whisper? — Just soft talking. 

You had to listen to it and pay attention to it at the time 
when you were supposed to be woiking? — Yes 

Are we right in supposing that if those nine separate conversa- 
tions took place you weie never discovered? — I never was 

Until the tenth took place almost under the very nose of the 
warder ? — ^Yes 

Then and then only? — ^Yes. 

Did you say to the warder that you had had a lot of very 
serious conversations? — I did. 

Did you ever carry any of these messages to Field? — No. 

You did try to get into conversation with Field upon one 
occasion, did you not? — ^Yes, I had a conversation. 

You asked him for some cigarettes? — I did. 

Did he tell you to go to hell and get away from his cell door? — 
He never did 

Where do you come from? — I came from London just lately. 

What part of the world do you come from as a rule? — I was 
born in Brixton. 

Do you live at Sutton? — No. 

Where were you living when you had your adventures ?^ — ^My 
what, sir? 


F 
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Wheie were you living at the time of your conviction which 
took you to Maidstone Gaol? — I was at Maidstone. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Gill — ^You were twice bound over, I think ? 
—Yes. 

Then you were sentenced to four months for stealing a bicycle? 
— Yes. 

Then you were convicted again of stealing a bicycle, and sen- 
tenced to six months? — Yes. 

Were you at all anxious to give evidence in this case? — I was 
not anxious 

By Mr. Justice Avort — ^At the time you made your statement 
in gaol to the governor after the warder had spoken to you, were 
any terms of any kind held out to you by the governor if you 
disclosed these conversations? — None whatever. 

George Thomas Matthews, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a 
warder at Maidstone Gaol. When the accused Gray was there on 
remand he was occupying cell No 7 on the ground floor. Field 
was in cell No. 3 They were both cells having gates. The cells 
are lighted by gas jets immediately outside the gates I am some- 
times on duty on one or other of those landings. When we are 
on duty on these landings we move about from place to place; we 
do not sit down all the time. The prisoner Smith was a man who 
was employed to do work such as the cleaning and the sweeping 
of the passages, and in doing that work it would biing him past 
the cells occupied by Gray and Field. He would also be there for 
the purpose of lighting the gas 

Would cleaners have the opportunity of speaking to prisoners in 
the cells where there are gates? — That is if the officer was not 
watching them. 

I suppose such a thing might sometimes happen ? — Oh yes. 

When you were there did you see Smith near Gray's cell? — 
Yes, on several occasions 

He could be there either foi the purpose of sweeping or washing 
the floor, or lighting the gas? — That is right. 

On the evening of 25th September, which I think was a Satur- 
day, did you bring Smith out of his cell for the purpose of lighting 
up the passages? — I did. 

For that purpose would he have a stool and go from cell to 
cell? — That is quite right. 

Was your attention attracted to his remaining outside Gray's 
cell for what you thought was a little too long ? — More or less. My 
attention was called through hearing talking, but I could not see 
what it was. 
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Where did you think it came from? — From the cell where he 
was lighting the gas. That was Gray's cell. 

Did you go towards the cell? — I did. 

Did Smith get off the stool? — He did. 

Did he come towards you? — I called him to me. 

Then you spoke to him? — ^Yes. 

Subsequently, he went before the governor, I think? — That is 
right. 

And the matter was inquired into? — Not voluntarily. I might 
tell you I had to make a statement myself before he would come. 
He said he was not going to put anybody away. 

In the case of a convicted prisonei, had he any possible means 
of getting in touch with newspapers? — No, at that time he had 
not — not from that landing. 

Do you know whether he received any letters? — No, Smith had 
no letters. 

Is there a desk on that landing where you sometimes work? — 
Yes. 

Between your desk and cell No, 7 are there some iron stairs? — 
Yes, an iron staiicase 

Would that to some extent obscure cell No. 7 ? — That is right 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward MARsiiAim Hall — [Shown 
Exhibit No 11} Is this a sample of the card that is put over a 
prisoner's cell whethei ho is convicted or iinconvicted ? — No, only 
unconvicted 

That would include his name and the offence with which he 
is charged? — That is right. The name and ofience are inside; 
there is only just the registered number there. 

That can only be seen by taking it down and looking at it? — 
That is right. 

Re-exammed by Mr. Gill — Anybody who wanted information 
would only have to take the card down and see what was on the 
back of it? — That is right. 

William Wells, examined by Mr Gill— I am chief detective 
inspector of the Eastbourne County Borough Police. In August 
last I was acting with Mr. Willard and also with Chief Inspector 
Mercer. On Tuesday, 24th August, I was on the Front at East- 
bourne when the witness Frederick Wells was there. He was walk- 
ing a little distance in front of mo. I had given him certain 
instructions. After some time he turned back and came to where 
I was and pointed out two men to me. The two men he pointed 
out were the accused Field and Gray. 

Did he make a communication to you with regard to them? 
— ^Yes, particularly Field. 
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Were they talking to some girls, and did you wait until they 
left them? — They walked down the Parade towards the Eastern 
Bandstand with three girls, and left the girls at the top of Cam- 
bridge Eoad. 

Then did you go up to them? — They walked down Cambridge 
Road and Latimer Road I there stopped Field and said to him, 

You know me.^^ He replied, Yes/’ I asked Gray who he 
was. He told me his name was Gray. I then asked them to 
accompany me to Latimer Road Police Station, which is about 50 
yards from where I stopped them. Neither of the men spoke on 
the way to the station. At the Latimer Road Police Station I took 
them into the inspector’s office I said to the men, You know 
me? ” and Field said Yes,’^ and Gray nodded his head I said, 

I expect you wonder why I have bi ought you here.” Field 
replied, We have been expecting this, as we both have been 
wearing grey suits.” 

Bid Field say that in the presence of Gray? — ^Yes. 

So that Gray could hear it*^ — ^Yes; they sat side by side in the 
chairs. 

Did Gray make any observation? — No. 

When Field said that, what did you say to them? — I then told 
both the prisoners that I refused to ask them any more questions, 
but I would get into communication with Chief Inspector Mercer. 

Then did you arrange that they should go to the Central Police 
Station? — I subsequently took them to the Central Police Station 
at the Town Hall 

At that time when you stopped them and had this conversation 
with them, how were they dressed? — Field was weaiing a straw hat, 
a dark Jacket, and a pair of dark grey flannel trousers. Gray was 
wearing a dark suit and a cap, which he has in his possession now. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^A dark cap, do you mean? — It would 
be a darkish cap. 

Examination continued — The taking of their statements was 
carried out entirely by Inspector Mercer*? — Yes. 

Did you the following day go to Gray’s house in Longstone 
Road, and did you see a suit of grey clothes there ? — I saw a suit 
of grey clothes there. 

Of that grey suit have you got the trousers here? — ^Yes. [Wit- 
ness identified Exhibit No 13 as the trousers referred to.] 

I understand he has got the coat and waistcoat on him now. 
[The accused Gray was asked to stand up ] Is that what you call 
a grey herring-bone pattern? — Yes. 

[At this stage Exhibit No 13 was shown to the 
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Did you go to Field’s house and did you there see in Field’s 
house a grey jacket*? — I saw a grey jacket at Field’s house 

Is that the one he is wearing now oi not [The accused Field was 
asked to stand up ] ? — Yes, that is the one 

Did you also at Field’s house see a stick which you took posses- 
sion of, and which is pioduced here*? — Yes [lefeiiing to Exhibit 
No. !l6, the one with the dog’s head on it]. 

It was 25th August when you went to Field’s house and took 
possession of that stick*? — ^Yes 

Weie you alieady in possession of a statement by Wells, and 
was it in consequence of Wells’s statement that you took possession 
of the stick*? — ^Yes 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — Was it on Fiiday night, 2ijth 
August, you first heard of the discoveiy upon the Ciumbles of the 
dead body of Irene Munro? — ^Yes, about eleven o’clock 

Of course, you did not know then that her name Avas Irene 
Munio; you did not knoAv that until the next day? — Not until 
mid-day on the Saturday. 

Was it very soon after the police got on to the case that there 
was lather a hue-and-cry after two men in grey suits — Avas it on 
the Sunday? — Yes, the Sunday or the Moiiduy; I will not bo 
positive 

Now, about your visit to Field’s house, is it a house Avith a 
front door at winch you knock in order to bo attended to by 
anybody Avho is in there? — Yes, you go up a])Out five stops from the 
main road. The door opens on to the sti’cet and you can see 
through the inner door <|uite jilainly. 

Was the door open Avhcn you arrived? — ^Yes, both the inner 
door and the outer door. 

When you got on to the steps, Avere you able to see the hal Island ? 
—Yes. 

And there, sure enough, standing in the hallstand Avas the stick? 
— I saw the stick before I Avent in 

You saw the stick before anyliody had spoken to you in the 
house? — Yes, T did. 

Should I be right in saying that it was the only stick in the 
stand? — No There Avoro several olhers, and some umbreihis. 

In a house of that kind there Avould not be a collection of si.icks? 
— I did not count them. 

At any rate, there in the hallstand was this stick, and it was 
handed over to you, I think by Field’s grandmother ?— Mrs. 
Wadham. 

And you collected from Field’s house, and also from Gray’s 
house, whatever clothes you required? — I did not; another officer 
did. 
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Trevett Eead, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a detective ser- 
geant of New Scotland Yard The iron-stone brick weighs 33 lbs. 

Charles Allen, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a detective ser- 
geant of the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland Yard, and I have 
been assisting in this matter. I took possession at Gray^s house 
of the trousers which have already been produced. I also took 
possession of two trilby hats belonging to Gray [Exhibits Nos. 19 
and 20] . I also produce the blue suit that Gray was wearing when 
he was detained on the 24th. I would describe it as a dark faded 
blue serge with a stripe of the same colouring but a different gram. 
That is the suit which the prosecution say he was wearing on the 
night of the 19th and also on 24th August. I also produce Exhibit 
No. 22, a coat and waistcoat which I found at Field’s house I 
would describe that as a dark grey double-breasted coat j acket and ' 
a light waistcoat coi responding with the coat he is now wearing. 

I got that at Field’s address at 23 Susans Eoad I also produce 
a khaki drill cap, Exhibit No. 10, which I found at 23 Susans 
Road. At Field’s house I also found a straw hat, Exhibit No. 23. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — ^You could not 
by any stretch of imagination call that cap a dark cap? — No. 

If anybody says that coat is blue he is to be excused, because 
it is giey, and if he called it giey, it is grey enough to call it 
grey ? — That coat is described as a blue coat, and if you look closely 
into it you will see it is going brown. 

Should I be excused from error if I said it was either blue-giey 
or brown — There are so many tints of these colours 

If you saw that now by this light, what would you say it was ? — 
I should be inclined to say it was daik grey. 

Look at the waistcoat [shown waistcoat] That is what you 
would call grey^ — Light grey. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cassels — Is this the double-bi easted 
coat referred to in this case — ^the dark grey double-breasted coat 
which Field was supposed to be wearing when he was arrested on 
24th August? — Yes 

And wearing the round straw hat as well? — Yes, that is right, 
he was. 

John Taylor, examined by Mr. Gill — I am a police constable 
in the Eastbourne County Borough Police. I attended the inquest 
held on the body of Irene Munro and took a shorthand note of Miss 
Ducker’s evidence with regard to the accused Grey wearing a grey 
suit and trilby hat on the morning of 19th August and coming 
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into the Albemaile so dressed, and coming again into the AlTbemarle 
the same evening wearing a dark suit and a dark cap. 

While she was giving that evidence, did Gray inteipose and say 
something? — Yes. Can’t a man change his clothes without asking 
permission of anybody'? I have already said that I did change my 
clothes ” 

Geouge Mercer, examined by Mi Gill — I am chief inspector 
of New Scotland Yaid On 21st August I went down to Eastbourne 
for the purpose of assisting the local police in this inquiiy Almost 
immediately I had information as to when it was Miss Munro ha<l 
left 393 Seaside and on the same day I had stalements from some of 
the men who were at the railway-caiiiage On the Monday I took 
a statement fiom Frederick Wells. Being m possession of that 
material, Field and Gray were on my instructions brought to the 
Central Police Station on Tuesday, 2‘lth August When they weie 
brought to the Central Station, 1 spoke to iluan boih I spoke to 
Field first. I took from them the statements, Exliibits Nos. 17 
and 18. 

Before they made those statements, did you make a statement 
to them? — I told Field to take plenty of time and think carefully, 
and I cautioned him as m the head of the statement, Exhibit No. 
17 It leads* You have been asked to conu' here because it is 
said that you weie crossing the line on the fhaimbles near the two 
huts with another man and a woman at about 3 p.m on Tbursday, 
the 19th of August.” T then took his nmne * Jack Alfred Field, 
age !19, no occupation, recently discharged from the Navy, of 23 
Susans Road, Eastbourne.” The statement then goes on to say, 
Mr. Mercer said : ‘ You are not compelled to say anything unless 
you like, but any explanation you like in give as to where you 
were on that date shall bo taken down.’ ” That was what I said 
to him. After I had taken the statement, T gave Field an oppor- 
tunity of reading it over. I asked him if he would prefer to read 
it himself or whether he would rather that it should be read over 
to him. He said he would read it, and he rend ifc, and I asked 
him if it was correct, and ho wrote those words himself and signed, 
I have read this statement, which is correct. Jack Alfied Field.” 

The Clerk op Abstke — Jack Alfred Field says— 

I was sitting along the sea front on Thursday, the 19th, from about 
10-30 a m. till about 1pm. with the man who came hero with me to-day 

1 went home to the above address at one for dinner. T left home about 

2 pm. I went round to my chum's house and from there I wont straight 
along Seaside. I and my chum left his address, a corner house in the 
Longstone Road, at about five past two. Wo walked straight along Seaside 
Road, right past the Crumbles into Pevensey Bay. From there we went 
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to the Castle We sat down on the green inside the Castle wall for about 
15 minutes, when a young lady passed us and I and my friend spoke to her. 
She IS Miss Baxter and she is staying at Bavenshurst, St John’s Boad, 
Eastbourne. We all three sat down together till about 4 pm. We then 
all walked home together to Seaside Road We came back the same way 
as we went, straight along the Seaside Road We arrived at the Leaf Hall 
about 5pm We all three went into a small Italian ice-cream shop called 
the Criterion and had an ice each I and my chum left the girl about ten 
past five and my friend and I walked to his home. We both went into 
his house We sat down and had a game of caids until about quarter past 
SIX and then my friend’s wife came in i I left him just after his wife came 
in and I went to my own home to tea I reached there just turned 6pm 
After I had finished my tea, I went round for my friend again This would 
be about half -past six or a quarter to seven I and my chum then went to 
the Hippodrome We arrived in the Hippodrome about seven o’clock The 
play finished between quarter to nine and nine and from the Hippodrome we 
went to the Albemarle Public House on the corner of Seaside opposite 
Cafiin’s Garage. We stayed there until 10 I spoke to some friends in 
there, one was a military policeman (now discharged) whom I knew as 
Bill, also a corporal still in the Grenadier Guards, his name is Corporal 
Thompson and he is at Somerdown Camp, Hub B 2 From theio we went 
back into the Hippodrome again where an old friend of mine works ; his 
name is Beit Cosham The Hippodrome closed at about quarter to eleven 
and from there we all separated and I went home I should think w© 
parted about 11 o’clock I did not go out again that night On Friday 
morning, the 20th, I went to the Labour Exchange at 9-30 From there I 
went straight to my friend’s house I gob there aliout a quarter to ten. 
From his home we went straight to the sea front and sat on a seat under 
the Wish Tower until 1pm He went home to his dinner and I went 
home to mine I reached home about twenty past one I went out again 
about a quarter past two, went to my friend’s house and from there w© 
went together to the Tivoli We reached there about a quarter to three. 
We stayed m the Tivoli till about 5pm We parted at the corner of 
Pevensey Road and Cavendish Place. I reached home about half-past five 
and met my friend again about a quarter to six at his home From there 
we went together to the Cential Cinema and stayed there till half -past 
eight From there we went on to the sea front together which w© reached 
about 9pm and stayed until about half -past ten ; then we both walked 
home to my house together He left me at the door to go to his own home. 

I went in and stayed in all night I was dressed m this coat ; it is a dark 
giey double-breasted coat, and I was wearing a pair of daik grey flannel 
trousers and a round straw hat with a black band I was not carrying a 
stick I did not cross the Crumbles at any time on Thursday or Friday. 
Mother has lived in the town since 1915. I have been m the Navy and was 
discharged on the 24th of Apiil. I did not have a cat in my possession 
either day. Jack A. Field 
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Examination continued — Having taken that statement from 
Field, did you take a statement from Gray? — I told Field he would 
have to be detained, and then I took a statement from Gray. 

When you took the statement from Gray, did you previously 
caution him as you had done in the case of Field ? — ^Yes, I told 
him to take plenty of time and to think carefully before he made 
his statement. 

The Clerk op Assize read the following : — 

Statement of William Thomas Gray, age 28, married, platelayer by trade, 
but I am trying to get a post as a cinematograph operator. I have been 
out of employment 12 months. I was discharged from the Army 4th 
August, 1917, having served from the end of 1915, in the African Heavy 
Artillery. I came over from South Africa with that Force. I was horn 
in South Africa and my father and mother were Scottish. I have lived in 
Eastbourne since I was discharged from the Army. Thursday morning the 
19th of August, 1920, I came out of my house 124 ‘Longstorie Road, East- 
bourne, at ten and went straight on to the sea front. I there met Jack 
Field. We stayed there listening to the band until 1 p.m. We then walked 
together through Victoria .Place down into Susans E,oad and I left my 
friend just outside his house. He went indoors and I went straight home. 
I reached there about 1.15 and had my dinner. I came oi^t again about ten 
past two. We met again by arrangement at the corner of Bourne Street 
and Longstone Road and from there we went straight down to the Leaf 
Hall. We wuaited there for about three minutes for a bus and rode down 
to the Archery Tavern. We got off there and went at once walking down 
Pevensey E,oad to Pevensey Castle. We reached there about 3-30 or 3-46 and 
we sat down on the green grass near the Castle. We sat there till about 
4-16. As we got up off the grass I met a lady friend whose name is Maud. 
I do not know her surname. She is in service at St. John’s Road. She has 
told me the name of the house, but I do not Temeniber it. I knew her when 
she was at Colchester and I was in the xlrrny there. I introduced her to 
Field on the 19th of August at Pevensey Castle. He did not know her 
until I introduced her on that day. I met her accidentally that day. I did 
not know she was in Eastbourne and I was surprised to see her. We all 
three at once left Pevensey Castle and 'walked together along the road to 
the Archery Tavern, where we all got on a bus and rode to Leaf Hall. 
When we got on the bus, I asked the driver what time it was. He said, 
‘‘ Quarter past five.” We all got off the bus at the Leaf Hall. Field 
suggested that we should have some ice-cream, and wo all throe went into 
a little ice-cream shop and had a sixpenny ice-cream each. We stayed 
there about ten minutes. We parted from the young la,dy tliere. She got 
on a bus to go to the station. Field and I then went to my house and had 
a wash. W© got home about ten past six and stayed there together until 
ten past seven. Field and I went out together and we walked to th© 
Albion (?) Hotel, opposite Cafiin’s Garage. We, got there about 7-15, had 
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a drink each, left and went straight to the Hippodrome which we entered 
at about 7-30 We stayed there till about 9 o’clock, came out and had a 
walk right down to the station. We came back to the Albion, had another 
drink and theie met a friend named Bill who was once a military policeman 
We came out of that public house about half -past nine, and Field, I, Bill, 
and another man whose name I do not know, walked together as far as 
Victoria Place The other two men left Field and me there It was then 
about 10 o’clock Field and I walked together to his house, where we 
parted and I went home and went to bed I got up about half -past ten on 
Friday morning and came out about 11 I met Field at the corner of 
Fountain Road by arrangement at about five past 11 We walked together 
to the sea front and sat down and remained there till about half- past one, 
then walked to Susans Road and left Field at the corner I walked straight 

to my own house where I arrived at about five and twenty to two I 

remained there till two, came out and walked towards Field’s house but 
met him on the way We went to the Tivoli picture show We went m 
there about half-past two and stayed there till about five We then went 
to my house and had tea. We left there at 6-15 and went to the Central 
Picture House and stayed there till half -past eight From there w^e walked 
along the sea front and stayed there till half-past ten Field and I then 
walked home along the front and down Victoria Place I left Field at the 
top part of Susans Road and went home at about 10-35 I did not come 
ouL again that night I have never met the young lady whose photograph 
IS m the Daily Minoi of the 23rd of August I did not go across the 
Crumbles on the 19lh or 20th of August I have never been acioss there 
m my life. I have been married three years and my wife is English 

and a native of Eastbourne I have worked for Pickfords since I left the 

Army, also at Payne and Rogers as a carman I did not have a cat in 
my possession on Thursday or Friday and Field did not have one I was 
dressed in navy blue on Thuisday and Friday I have been wearing it 
about two weeks. I have a grey suit at home I was wearing a trilby 
hat on Thursday. This statement has been read to me and it is correct. 
William Guay 

By Mr. Justice Avoby — When that statement was taken, was 
the photograph he refers to produced 1 He says, I have never met 
the young lady whose photograph is in the Daily Mirror of the 23rd 
of August '' ? — No, I never showed him any photograph at all. 

How came that photograph in the Daily Mirror to be men- 
tioned 1 — I think I asked him if he had seen the photograph in the 
Daily Mirror^ and he said no 

Was the Daily Mirror of that date produced^ — No, no paper 
and no photographs at all were shown to him 

Examination continued — ^Was that towaids the end of his state- 
ment 1 — ^Tes. 

Did you cause some inquiries to he made? — ^Yes. I sent to the 
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then I said, We will take this cab.^^ He said, All right, and 
then you can give me my things.’^ We got into the cab and rode 
to the Town Hall. There I said to him, You will be charged 
with being concerned with Gray in the wilful murder of Miss Munro 
at the Ciumbles on 19th August. A sailor named Putland identified 
you this afternoon when you weie at the cofiee-stall on the beach 
as a man he saw with her there at 3 p m. on Thursday, the 19th. 

I said to him, “ You need not say anything unless you like, but 
anything you do say will be used in evidence Field said, ‘‘ You 
have had my statement ■” 

Befoie he said that, did he say anything about the sailor^ — He 
said, Can I see the sailoi ’’ and I said, “ You will have an 
opportunity of seeing him He then said, You have had my 

statement and you aie no man not to believe it I kept quiet 
before, but I shall not this time. I have told you the truth 

About 8-15 the same evening were you with Inspector Wells in 
Seaside Road'^ — I was 

Did you see Gray there — I saw Gray with his wife. 

Did Inspector Wells in your presence speak to him? — He did. 
He said, We want to speak to you '' I said, I am a police 
officer. I want you to come to the station with me again. I will 
tell you why vrhen we get there.’’ Gray said, All right ” We 
placed him in a cab and took him to the Town Hall. There I said 
to him “ You are to be charged with being concerned with Jack 
Field in the wilful murder of Miss Munro on the Ciumbles on 19th 
August. A sailor has identified Field this afternoon as being with 
her there on the 19th, and you say in your statement you were with 
him that afternoon, but the sailor did not identify you.” I 
cautioned him, and he said, I spoke the honest truth the other 
day. If I did not, may I be stiuck dead I wish I had never come 
to England ” 

On 5th September, the next day, were you at Hailsham when 
they were charged by Superintendent Willard'? — I was. They made 
no reply 

On the Saturday, the body having been found on the Friday 
night, when the railwaymen went and saw the body of the deceased 
gill in the mortuary, there had been no picture of the girl in the 
papers up to that time ? — Oh no. 

Can you say when the picture first appeared'? — On Monday, 
23rd, was the first time I saw one. It was in the Sketch, I think. 
I had a photograph taken of the body at the mortuary and I also 
had a sheet of portraits prepared, cut out of various newspapers. 

Supposing you walk from the Archery Tavern to Pevensey 
Bay and then from Pevensey Bay to Pevensey Castle, and 
walk back again over the same ground, how long does it 
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— It took me an hour and a half to walk from the Aicheiy 
worn to the Castle — sixty-one minutes walking to the Bay and 
3 remaindei walking to the Castle. 

So that to walk theie and back would mean thiee hours without 
owing any time for staying there — ^Yes. 

Were you walking at an oidinaiy pace? — Yes. 

The Court adjourned 
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Fourth Day— Thursday, 16th December, 1920, 
Evidence for the Prosecution Continued. 

G-eorge Merger, lecalled, cross-examined by Mr Cassels — 
You came down fiom London to Eastbourne on Saturday, the 21st1 
—Yes. 

You first saw Field on the day that he made his statement to 
you, the 24th? — Yes. 

He was released upon the 26th after you had had your inter- 
view with Miss Baxter'? — ^Yes 

Between that time and 6th September did he report nearly 
every day at the police station? — I saw him once there. 

Did you know that he had been visiting the police station 
frequently during that period? — I know he visited it several times. 

You had from his house the clothes which were in his possession ? 
— Yes, excepting the pair of trousers he was wearing on the 24th. 

He was wearing a pair of trousers on the 24th 1 — Yes, dark grey. 
We have not got those here. 

You also collected from Irene Munro’s lodgings her clothes? — 
Yes 

Including a hat, I think, which is known as Exhibit No. 4 in 
this case? — Yes 

A large transparent brimmed hat? — ^Yes. 

The two men were put up for identification by a very large 
number of witnesses who have been called? — ^Yes On the 25th they 
were seen by the two Hancocks, Funnell, and Standen 

Those are four or five of the men from the railway-hut? — That 
is so 

Who failed, of course, to identify them? — Yes 

Field was in receipt, was he not, of unemployment pay*? — ►Yes. 

Have you ascertained that that unemployment pay was collected 
by him at the proper place in Eastbourne on Thursdays? — Yes. 

And that on Thursday, 19th August, he received 29s. ? — That 
is so. 

The time of payment being between nine o^clock in the morning 
and noon? — ^Yes 

Cioss-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — ^You know also 
that Gray was in receipt of a pension which had been reduced, and 
which was eventually paid at 8s a week'? — Yes 

That also, curiously enough, was paid on Thursdays? — Yes. 

I am going to confine my questions to what has appeared in the 
public press, so far as you know about it, without mentioning any 
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lames. You did all you possibly could to trace the authors of this 
rime ? — Ceitainly. 

That is your business You told my leained friend that you 
.ppeared on the scene on Satuiday, 21st August? — Yes. 

On the 21st the information you had had was the information 
>f what I may call the men in the lailway-hut? — ^Yes 

And also the information of a man called Wells'? — No, I did 
Lot get Wells’s until the 23rd, the Monday. 

So that on Saturday, the 21st, what you had was practically 
)ositive identification of Iiene Munro as being the girl who had 
^een at 393 Seaside'? — Yes. 

You had no doubt as legards her identity? — No, that was 
ettled. 

Then you had the statements of the men in the i aih\ ay-hut ? — 
^es 

That came to this, that they could not identify the two men 
lere as having been with a girl*? — Yes, they all said so. 

They all failed to identify the men, but they all identified the 
lead body of the girl, Irene Munro, as lieing that of tlio giil they 
tad seen near the scene of the ciime on the I'hursday afternoon? — 
’'es. 

Theie has been put in in this case a newspapci* called the 
Eastbourne Gazette'^ which was issued on Monday, 23rd August. 
Tease undei stand I am not making the slightest suggestion against 
ou of impropriety. It was a ease in which you thought it neces- 
ary to give ceitain infoimation to the press foi the purpose of 
laking certain discoveries — I did 

Upon the faith of the infoimation which you did give them, 
hey very considerably embroidered it? — Undoubtedly. 

They have stated as being police information matters which 
hey themselves ferreted out, and for which you were not in any way 
esponsible? — They inferred it 

But it is all put as the police statement. As a matter of fact, 
ou did give some information yourself with regard to what I 
ray call the Hailsham incident for the moment. Did you authorize 
hat to appear as your information? — No. 

By Mr Justice xAvoky— -W hat do you mean by the Hailsham 
ncident ? 

Cross~exa7mnation conPanieH ])y Sir Eowaed Mvrsuael Hall — • 
>ne clue was an alleged clue of a man and girl being seen at a 
sa-sliop at Hailsham ? — Fes. 

Did you give that information to Iho paper? — No 

It would not bo right to say that they had your authority for 
hat?— No. 

Great publicity was given to that clue all over the kingdom? — 
"es. 


Bee Appendix YIIL 
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You have satisfied yourself, I may take it, that theie was nothing 
in that clue'? — Yes 

Other infoimation given in the paper was that two soldieis were 
alleged to have been seen running away fioin the scene"? — Yes, a 
corporal and a piivate. 

That was one of the rumouis that w^eie dying about"? — I gave 
that information 

Have you denied that up'? — No 

A corpoial and a piivate ^vere obseived leaving the scene? — No, 
they weie thiee-quarters of a mile away. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — I just want to follow what this means 
Do you mean that theie was some lumour came to your ears that 
a corporal and a private had been seen three-quarters of a mile 
away"? — That is so 

Tbiee-quaiteis of a mile away fiom where"? — From the hole 
where the body w^as found. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — And running away 

By Mr Justice Avory — That was some rumour which came 
to your ears^ — Yes. 

Cioss-eocaminatioTi contniued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — 
It was a little more than a rumour; it was infoimation given to 
you, was it not"? — Yes, it wms information given to me by a man, 
and I pursued it 

That information you did give to the press? — Yes, I wanted to 
trace those men 

On the morning of Monday, the 23rd, in the Daily Mail there 
did appear the photograph of Irene Munro which you afterwmrds 
used and leproduced upon that sheet? — ^Yes. 

Look at that copy of the Daily Mail. You have no doubt now 
that that was the one which wms in the Daily Mail on Monday, 
23rd August? — No. 

That is the one which Blackmer said he had seen In addition 
to that you caused a photograph of this poor girl to be reproduced 
on the cinema screens"? — Yes, I had that done. 

So that there was very wide publicity given to that particular 
photograph of Miss Munro? — No, not that one. The three small 
ones on the right-hand side of the exhibit were put on the screens. 

Very much enlarged ? — ^Yes 

Three photographs were reproduced on the screens, and there 
was this large one which appeared in the Daily MaiDi — Yes 

That a])peared in the Daily Mail on the morning of the 23rd? — 
Yes. 

Amongst the things which were said to be missing and for which 
inquiry wms made was a so-called diamond ring? — Yes 

That was treated as missing, hut was in fact afterwards found 
at liei address in London? — ^Yes. 
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So that all that was missing was the bag and its contents and 
the purse — ^Yes. 

You, of course, have mad© exhaustive inquiries with regard to 
this poor girl? — I have. 

Except for one purpose I do not think they are material to the 
consideration of this case at all. You have ascertained, have you 
not, that what the doctor told us is in all human probability true? 
—Yes. 

Did you find that she was a girl of somewhat fastidious and 
particular habits ? May I suggest that her girl friends told you 
that ? 

Mr. Justice Avoky — I am not sure that this is admissible. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — May I suggest it is on one 
point, my lord ? I want to show that she was the sort of girl who 
would not be likely to mix with men of the class of the two accused. 

Mr. Justice Avort — Have you not got that already from the 
landlady and her mother? 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — So long as that is admitted. 

Mr. Justice Avory — That is the uncontradicted evidence by the 
prosecution. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — I am not trying to contradict it. 
I am trying to emphasize it, and putting hei on a higher platform 
than the accused. 

Mr Justice Avory — ^You have the direct evidence of those who 
knew her, and even m cross-examination it is not admissible to 
ask what information he has received about her 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — I quite agree, and as long as I 
have made clear what my object was I will not pursue it. [To 
witness] Can you give me the exact date upon which Blackmer was 
taken to see the photographs? — On 9th September, I think it was. 

At that time, of course, these men had been detained and 
liberated, and detained a second time? — ^Yes. 

You had taken great precautions, had you not, to prevent any 
photographs being taken of these two men either at the Police 
Court or at the Inquest? — ^Yes, because they were going to be put 
up again. 

Amongst the other inquiries that you made, did you find that 
she was a girl who went to somewhat expensive restaurants, and 
that when she went to the theatre she went to good seats at the 
theatre ? — Only one theatre I know of — His Majesty's. She went to 
a good seat there. 

There was a motor-car theory. You exploded that? — ^Yes. 

There was a hunt after a motor car? — That is so. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Gill — Had the photographs of the girl 
that appeared in the papers been taken from a photograph which 
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you got posmsion of afterwards, which brings out the hair of the 
girl in a very marked way and also shows the prominent teeth? — 
Yes. 

It is rather sti iking*? — ^Yes, very striking 

With regard to the time when the two men were put up for 
identification, did you take any part in that at all? — No, it is 
against the lules of our service 

As a matter of fact, do you know when they were put amongst 
people for identification how Giay was dressed? — Gray would be 
ill a blue serge suit. 

Do you know hov' the other man was dressed — what hat he was 
wearing? — He was weaiing a straw hat with a black band 

W'hen these two men were detained on 24th August, had either 
of them any money? — One had 7|-d 

And when they were arrested in September? — One of them 
had Is. 

Mr. Gill — I put in the statements of the accused before the 
Magistrates. 

The Clerk of Assize — -When before the Magistrates Jack Alfred 
Field said, I am not guilty and reserve my defence William 
Thomas Gray said, I am not guilty and reserve my defence,^’ 

Mr Gill — That is the case for the Crown 


Evidence for the Accused Jack Alfred Field. 

Jack Alpred Field (prisoner on oath), examined by Mr. 
Cassels — I am nineteen years of age, and I live with my parents 
at 23 Susans Road^ Eastbourne I was in the Navy in 1917 and 
came out in April of 1920 

Were you out of work from April of 1920? — No, I had about 
four weeks’ employment at the Eastbourne Electric Light Co., but 
with that exception I was out of employment. 

You met Gray, did you not, in June of 1920? — Yes. He was 
also out of work 

You were very often in his company? — Yes, 

Did you put your name down at the Labour Exchange for 
employment ? — Yes 

Did you go before the committee for your unemployment pay 
to get a grant? — I did not go before any committee. I simply put 
my name down and had to wait a week. 

You put in an application and it was granted to you? — ^Yes. 

How much unemployment pay did you draw? — 29s a week 

Upon which day of the week did you draw that? — On Thursday. 

I want you to come straight to the week that included Thursday, 
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19tii August. Monday does not matter. Take Tuesday . do you 
remember Tuesday of that week? — ^Yes. 

Did you report at the Labour Exchange? — ^Yes. 

Did you spend a part of the day with Gray? — ^Yes. 

Now come to Wednesday, 18th August Did you meet Gray 
upon that day? — Yes, just after nine o^clock in the morning. 

Did you go anywhere with him? Take the morning, for 
instance'! — On the sea front in the morning. 

Did you visit the Albemarle at all — During the dinner hour, 
between twelve and one 

Was that an unusual thing for you to do? — No. 

Was the bar at the Albemarle one that you used a good deal? — 
Yes. 

Did you know the two barmaids there, Dorothy Ducker and Elsie 
Finley — ^Yes. 

And did you know the regular customers there fairly well*! — ^Yes. 

After dinner on Wednesday, 18th August, where did you go to? 
— I called for my friend Gi ay and then went to the swimming 
baths. 

Do you remember that Wednesday pretty well? — ^Yes. 

About how long were you at the baths? — About an hour, from 
three till four. 

How did you spend the time after four o'clock when you left 
the baths? — I came along the sea front, sat down for about half-an- 
hour, and then went home to tea 

Can you tell us how you were dressed upon that day, Wednesday, 
18th August'! — A pair of grey flannel trousers, brown shoes, dark 
grey double-breasted coat, and a round straw hat with a black 
band. 

Where did you go to on Wednesday evening? — The Hippodrome. 

Did you have to pay to go in? — -No. 

Did you have a seat or not on Wednesday? — No. 

Did you see anything of the girl known as Irene Munro upon 
Wednesday, 18th August? — No. 

Now I come to Thursday, 19th August. Upon that morning 
what clothes did you put on? — The same as I had on on Wednesday. 

Did you visit the Labour Exchange that morning? — Yes. 

How much money did you draw? — 29s. 

What was your first expenditure out of that 29s? — An ounce of 
Turkish cigarettes costing Is. 4d. 

And the number to the ounce? — Between 18 and 22; I would 
not be sure. 

Had you bought such cigarettes before?— Yes. 

What do you usually smoke? — Player's. 

Are they a little cheaper than that? — ^Yes. 

After getting your unemployment pay and purchasing your 
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cigarettes, where did you go to on Thursday morning, 19th August 
— ^where did you spend the morning? — On the sea front. 

With whom? — My friend Gray. 

Did you go to the Albemarle that morning ? — Yes. 

What did you drink? — Bitter beer. 

Did you see Dorothy Ducker there? — ^Yes. 

Was anything said about her going to the pictures in the 
afternoon ? — ^Yes. 

As she has told us, she refused? — ^Yes. 

How many drinks do you think you had that morning? — Two, 
I think. 

Was it much of an expenditure out of your unemployment pay? 
— Very little. 

On leaving the hotel where did you go for your dinner? — To 
Booth’s Restaurant in Langney Road, 

Had you done that before'? — Often. 

Generally upon what day would you go to a restaurant for 
your dinner? — Generally on the day when I drew my money. 

After dinner did you meet Gray again? — ^Yes. 

Did you go to the Albemarle again? — ^Yes. 

Can you remember what you drank on the second visit to the 
Albemarle that Thursday? — Bitter beer. 

Was something else said about Dorothy Ducker going to the 
pictures or to the Hippodrome? — Gray asked her again 

Did she again refuse ? — Yes. 

Upon that second visit to the Albemarle about how long were 
you in the hotel? — Between five and ten minutes. 

It would not be wrongly described as calling in for a quick 
drink ? — No. 

Did you and Gray leave there about 2-30? — ^Yes. 

What was Gray dressed in that day when he was with you ? — I 
cannot say for certain; I think it was a blue serge suit and a 
trilby hat. 

Did the two of you proceed and go along some road? — ^Yes, 
Seaside Road. 

Had you made up your mind that afternoon as to what you 
would do? — ^Well, if Miss Ducker would have come to the pictures 
with us we were going to the pictures, but as she refused we thought 
we would go for a walk 

Going along Seaside, did you reach Leaf Hall where the buses 
stop ? — ^Yes. We got on to the top of a bus. 

While you were going along on the top of the bus, do you 
remember an incident happening? — ^Yes. The bus stopped at the 
top of Firle Road and a friend of mine named Blackmer, a 
conductor of the buses, got on the bus there and stood on the 
platform. 
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Do you remember doing something while you were on the top 
of the bus and he was standing on the platform? — I tried to attract 
his attention by throwing a piece of paper at him. 

Did you get off the bus at the Archery Tavern? — ^Tes, everyone 
had to get off 

Was the bus fairly full*? — Very full. There was a circus on very 
near the Archery and it was just about that time that the circus 
would commence, therefore all the people going there would catch 
a bus. 

Was the circus being held down the road that leads to the bus 
depot ? — ^Yes- 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^W as that the last day of the circus^ — 
Yes. 

Exami'iiaUon conUnued by Mr. Cassbls — On getting off the 
bus did you say something to Blackmer'? — I did I asked him 
whether he was getting too proud to speak to me considering he 
had his new uniform on 

I think he made some observation to you and then went on down 
the bus depot road ? — ^Yes. 

What did you and Gray do? — ^We walked straight on towards 
Pevensey Bay. 

What time would that be about? — About a quarter to three. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — When you started from the Archery? 
—Yes. 

Examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Did you meet any 
girl at the Archery? — No. 

If any girl said Hullo, Jack at the Archery that after- 
noon, was it said to you? — No. 

Was any girl in your company when you started walking from 
the Archery Tavern along the road towards Pevensey Bay? — No. 

Did you meet anybody along that road whom you knew? — No. 

Did you go on to the Crumbles that afternoon? — No, 

Were you walking along the railway-line that afternoon? — No. 

Did you go as far as Pevensey Bay? — Yes, we reached Pevensey 
Castle just about four o^clock. 

About how long do you think you stayed at the Castle? — 
Roughly, between five minutes to a quarter of an hour — about ten 
minutes. 

Coming back, did you walk the whole of the way to Eastbourne? 
— ^No, we walked as far as the Lodge Inn. 

Did you there catch a bus? — ^Yes. 

Did you come back, you and Gray, alone? — ^Yes. 

Did you speak to anybody at Pevensey Castle? — No. 

Where does the bus from the Lodge Inn take you to? — It took 
us to the Leaf Hall. 
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Did you get off there ^ — ^Yes. 

Where did you go to To Gray’s home. 

How long were you at Gray’s home? — Until about six o’clock 
when his wife came in. 

About what time would it be when you got to Gray’s home? — 
Twenty minutes to six. When his wife came in, I left to go to my 
own home. 

Did you have your tea at your home % — ^Yes* 

Until you left Gray to go home to your tea, had you and he been 
in each other’s company from the time that you had left the 
Albemarle ? — ^Yes. 

Did you make any arrangement about meeting Gray after tea? 
— ^Yes, I told him I should call for him as soon as I had finished 
my tea. 

Was there any arrangement as to where you should go to that 
evening? — The Hippodrome. 

Calling for him after your tea, did you notice that he had 
changed his clothes — put on different clothes? — He had smartened 
himself up a bit He had brushed his clothes a bit — his boots, and 
washed himself, but he did not look exactly respectable. 

Can you remember what trousers he had on?^ — Blue serge 
trousers. 

Was he wearing the same clothes? — Yes. 

Where did you go to first?— To the Albemarle Hotel. 

Did you see the two barmaids there? — Yes. 

What clothes were you wearing ? — was wearing exactly the same 
clothes as I had been wearing all day. 

Did you ask the girls if they would have a drink, and did you 
stand them drinks? — ^Yes. 

Had you ever done that before?— Very often. 

What did they have to drink? — Miss Ducker had port and Miss 
Finley had whisky and soda. I had Bass. 

Had you ever drunk bottled beer there before ? — Very often. 

At what period of the week, if you did drink bottled beer, 
would it be ? — On Thursdays. 

While having those drinks, were you smoking cigarettes ? — ^Yes. 

Did you offer one to anybody? — I offered one to each of the 
barmaids. 

Did they take one? — They did. 

What sort of cigarettes were they ? — What I bought in the morn- 
ing — Turkish No. 5. 

Was a further invitation extended to Miss Ducker to go with 
you in the evening? — .Yes. 

She again refused? ^Yes. 

Upon leaving the Albemarle, did you and Gray both leave 
together ? — Yes. 
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Where did you go to'? — The Hippodrome. 

Upon this occasion did you have seats? — Yes. 

Who paid for them*? — I did. 

How much? — Six shillings 

Out of which money did you pay the 6s. ? — Out of a 10s note. 

What was the 10s note a part of? — My 29s. that I drew in the 
morning. 

Had you any other money upon you besides your 29s. ^ — No 

Whilst you were in the Hippodiome that early part of the 
evening, did you go into the bar? — ^Yes. 

Did you see MacMullen there? — I did. 

Did you pay him back 2s ? — Not that day. 

When was it you paid him back 2s ^ — The Thursday before. 

Did you have a drink with MacMullen ^ — ^Yes 

What were the dunks'? — One Worthington and two bottles of 
Bass. 

Who paid for them? — I did. 

How much would they be '? — I cannot say exactly 

After the performance at the Hippodrome, did you leave with 
Gray *? — ^Yes. 

Did you go for a walk? — No, we went back to the Albemarle. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — What time was this*? What time is 
the performance over? — Between a quarter to nine and nine o^clock. 

Examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Did you meet some 
people you knew in the Albemarle? — ^Yes, a person I have known 
as Billy the Redcap. 

Were there other people in the bar? — Very many. 

How long did you stay in the Albemarle ? — Until closing time — 
ten o^clock. 

On coming out did you come out with Gray? — Yes. 

Did you have any conversation at all outside the Albemarle? — 
Yes. 

After that where did you and Gray go to ? — To the Hippodrome. 

Did you pay to go in this second time? — No. 

Did you there meet Cosham and, I think, Burton? — ^Yes. 

Did you owe money to Burton? — I did. 

Was there any discussion between you as to how much it was? 
— ^Yes. I asked him how much it was and he said it was 9s. I 
told him not to pull my leg, I was not exactly daft or drunk, and 
that it was only 7s. 

Was that the amount which you repaid him? — Yes. 

Did you take the money from something? — From a gentleman’s 
purse. 

'How long did you remain in the Hippodrome? — Until the show 
had finished, a quarter to eleven. 

Were you still in Gray’s company? — Yes. 
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Upon leaving the Hippodrome, where did you go to? — I left 
him and went home. 

You have seen a stick produced in this case? — Yes, 

Was that stick in your possession on Thursday, 19th August? — ■ 
No. 

Did you take it out with you upon any of the occasions when 
you left home on that day^ — No. 

Did you have it in your hand on any occasion during Thursday? 
— ^No. 

By Mr. Justice Avoey — ^Y ou are speaking of that stick which 
is now shown to you? — Yes, 

Does it belong to you? — No, it belongs to my father. 

Exarmnation continued by Mr. Cassels — Have you taken it 
out ? — Often. 

How long before Thursday, 19th August, would it be that you 
had last taken it out'? — A fortnight or thiee weeks. 

Why did you cease to take it out ? — Because all my chums started 
chipping me ; they told me what was the use of carrying a walking 
stick without any money in my pocket. 

By Mr Justice Avory — Do you mean G-ray by your chum? 
— No, all my friends. 

Examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Had you had it 
with you when you have been visiting the Albemarle? — ^Yes. 

Can you remember any conversation that you have had with 
either of the barmaids about it? — I think theie was once about 
three weeks before — Just before I left off using it. Gray took it out 
of my hand and said something to Miss Ducker; I think it was 
about asking for a biscuit for the dog 

Did that incident occur on Thursday, 19th August? — ^No. 

What money are you supposed to pay at home ? — I usually paid 
my mother 15s. a week. 

Were you able to pay that week? — ^No 

Did you ever pay that 15s. for that week? — ^Yes, in 5s. instal- 
ments afterwards. 

Out of what? — Out of my 29s. 

Did you collect your 29s. after Thursday, 19th August?— Yes. 

Now I want to come to Friday, 20th August. Did you meet 
Gray on that day? — Yes. 

Were you in his company? — ^Yes. 

Do you know Victoria Place? — ^Yes. 

It is said that you were in Victoria Place upon that day talk- 
ing, according to the witnesses, to some girls. What do you say 
about that? — It is quite right. 

How many girls? — Two. 
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By Mr. Justice Avort — About what time in the dayl — Between 
ten and eleven in the morning. 

ExarmnaUon continued by Mr. Cassels — Is there anything 
that you can remember particularly about Friday — I know we 
went to the pictures twice that day 

What did that cost you? — 4s. altogether. 

Now we come to Saturday. Did you go to the Summerdown 
Camp on Saturday? — I did. 

With whom? — My friend Gray. 

For what purpose — To try to enlist 

'V7hy? — Because my friend Gray^s pension had been reduced 
the week before. He told me so. I was out of work drawing 29s. 
a week. I knew it would not last for ever. My people at home 
had often been telling me that I ought to join up, and when 
Gray’s pension was reduced we arranged that we would have a 
try to join up 

Had you taken any steps about enlistment before Saturday, 21st 
August? — Yes, I had — very often. I had asked in the Labour 
Exchange where would be the best place to report to join up The 
Labour Exchange asked me what 1 wanted to join and I told them 
I preferied the R.F.A. or the Royal Flying Corps. They told me 
the best place to go would be to 12 Bakewell Road, Old Town, 
Eastbourne. 

Did you ever go there? — ^Yes, I did go there. 

Can you tell us when? — About a fortnight before I went to 
Summerdown Camp. We asked for the recruiting sergeant and 
we were told that he was at Bexhill. We were told that if we 
wanted to join up we could go to Chichester, and if we were 
accepted our railway fares would be refunded. 

Did you go to either place? — No. 

Did you come back again to Eastbourne on that Saturday? — • 
Yes. 

How far is Summerdown Camp away from Eastbourne do you 
know? — It is only about a mile and a half I think or something 
like that. 

When did you first read of the murder? — On the Saturday 
morning I think it was. 

What in? — In the Easthourne Saturday Herald I think it was, 
or the Gazette — something like that; it was an Eastbourne paper. 

Did you, like everybody else, at any rate in Eastbourne, take 
some interest in the matter? — ^Yes. 

Did you read the newspaper yourself? — ^Yes. 

What about Gray? — Gray cannot read. I read it aloud to him. 

On the Sunday, 22nd August, did you read other newspapers 
containing accounts about this matter? — ^Yes. 
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Was it a topic of conversation with you and with others *2 — It 
was a topic of conversation with everyone down there at that time. 

Can you remember how you spent your time on Sunday? — We 
were on the sea fiont all day except when we went home to dinner 
and tea. 

Can you remember meeting the witness. Miss Baxter — Yes 

Can you remember when it was^ — It was on Sunday evening, 
the 22nd. 

Wheie? — ^At the Wish Tower. 

By Mr. Justice Avoky — Are you speaking of yourself only? — 
No, both of us — Gray and myself. 

Examination continued by Mr Cassels — Do you lemember 
what time it was that you met her f — I cannot say exactly the time, 
between seven and nine 

How did the conversation betAveen you stait? — We were sitting 
on a seat and Miss Baxter walked past us and Gray said Good 
evening. 

Did she reply? — She said Good evening.’’ 

What was the topic of conversation between you ^ — On the 
Sunday I think Gray Avas asking her where she came from, how 
long she was staying in Eastbourne, and whether she was enjoying 
her holiday — as Ave thought she was on a holiday when we first 
met her. 

Was there some conversation about the contents of the news- 
papers? — Yes, there was some discussion. Gray was carrying the 
newspaper and Miss Baxter asked Gray what the neAvs was. He 
did not exactly like to tell her that he could not read so he handed 
me the paper and asked me to read it, or to tell Miss Baxter the 
news that was in it. 

Did you arrange to meet Miss Baxter again — ^Yes, Gray made 
some arrangements to meet Miss Baxter on the Monday afternoon. 

Did you meet her? — Yes 

You and Gray together ? — Yes. 

Where did you go to ? — On the hill. 

What did you do? — We sat down on the hill — or rather Gray 
sat down with Miss Baxter. 

Do you remember what time it was that you met her ? — Between 
2-30 and 3 o’clock. 

By that time did you know her name? — Yes. 

Did you know where she was employed? — Yes, we had seen her 
home on the Sunday night. 

How long were you in her company on the Monday afternoon? 
— ^Until about 5-30. 

Was the murder discussed? — On the Monday, yes. 

Can you remember any of the discussion? — No, I cannot exactly 
remember what it was word for word. 
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Had you got a paper 1 — I had got a paper^ yes. I think it was 
a special edition of the Eastbourne Gazette. 

Did you find that Maud Baxter took any interest in the news 
of the day*? — She did take some interest in it. She said that she 
did not like Eastbourne as one girl had been murdered, and she 
thought that for all she knew she might be murdered too, and 
therefore she would like to see whether they had arrested anyone 
for the murder. 

By that time had you heard or read anything about two men in 
grey*? — We had read that the police were looking for two men in 

grey 

Can you remember anything particular about where you spent 
Monday evening? — Monday evening we spent with Miss Baxter at 
the foot of Holywell, at the end of the Parade towards Beachy Head. 

What time did you leave her*? — We met hei Just about 6-30 or 
6-45. I was in her company until about 10-15. 

And Gray? — I left Gray with her 

Where did you go to at 10-15 ? — Home 

Coming to Tuesday, 24th August, what did you do in the morn- 
ing? — I went to the Laliour Exchange first and reported — signed my 
name. Then I called for Gray 

Did you have to register on the Tuesday in order to get your 
money on the Thursday? — You have to sign your name every 
morning except Saturdays. 

Do you remember being addressed by Chief Inspector Wells and 
Detective Curtis upon that day? — ^Yes. 

Were you taken to the police station'? — Mr. Wells asked us to 
accompany him to Latimer Road Police Station. 

Did you say something to Inspector Wells when he invited you 
to go to the police station? — I simply said that I would go with 
him. 

Did Inspector Wells tell you why he wanted you to go to the 
police station? — No. 

Were you alone? — I was with Gray. 

Was anything said on the way to the police station by Inspector 
Wells or by you, can you remember? — I could not say about Mr. 
Wells. Mr. Wells was walking with Gray in front of Mr. Curtis 
and myself. 

Was anything said by you to Mr Curtis on the way? — While we 
were on the way to the police station, Mr. Curtis asked me if I 
had any work. We were talking about work and how scarce it was 
in Eastbourne. 

When you got to the station, was anything said there as to why 
you had been brought? — Mr. Wells said, I suppose you know why 
we have brought you here? ’’ and I said, Certainly, I have been 
expecting it.^' 
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Did he say anything when you said you had been expecting iti 
— He asked me why I had been expecting it. I told him that we 
had both got grey herring-bone suits, and that the police were 
looking for two men wearing grey herring-bone suits. I had 
noticed a fellow named Wells, a friend of Putland's, had been 
following us, and after that I saw him go and speak to Detective 
Wells. I then told Gray that there was someone following us, and 
he said, I wonder if they are going to pull us up for the 
murder? ’’ and when they did pull us up I jumped to the con- 
clusion in a minute that that was what it was for. 

Were you told to wait for Inspector Mercer ? — Mr. Wells told us 
he would get into communication with Mercer, and he would have 
to take us to the Town Hall to see Mr. Mercer and make a state- 
ment, or volunteer a statement, of where we were on the 1 9th 

Mr. Mercer was not at the Latimer Road Police Station? — No. 

So you were taken along to the Town Hall at Eastbourne? — 
Yes, we were taken there in a cab. 

Do you remember before seeing Detective-Inspector Mercer 
saying anything to Gray? — ^Yes. After we had arrived at the East- 
bourne Town Hall, we were both put together in a small room with 
a policeman in the room — a policeman was at one side of the room 
and Gray and I at the other side, and I told Gray we were in a 
nice old fix, being arrested for murder. I told him how were we 
going to prove where we were on the Thursday afternoon as we 
were wanted to do. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Do you say that the police-constable 
was within hearing? Could he hear what you said to Gray? — He 
could have heard that we were talking, but he could not dis- 
tinguish what we were saying. 

This was in a small room, you say, while you were waiting for 
Inspector Mercer to come? — While we were waiting to see Mr. 
Mercer, or to be fetched to Mr. Mercer. 

Just repeat it again, because I want to take this down carefully 

what it was you said to Gray. We are in a nice hole ? — I 

said to Gray, '' We are in a nice pickle now. How are we going 
to prove wheie we were on Thursday afternoon.^’ He said, I 
can^t say what is going to happen.'" I said to him, Well, can't we 
say we were with someone while we were at Pevensey? " He said, 
And who do you think we could say we were with? " I said, 
How about Miss Baxter? She seemed rather friendly with you 
when you were with her." He said, Yery well, if you like to say 
we were with Miss Baxter I will say the same." 

Examination continued by Mr. Cassbls — Is that all the con- 
versation you had ? — That is all the conversation we had. 

Why did you pick out the afternoon of Thursday? — Because 
we saw in the paper that the murder was supposed to have been 
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committed after lunch time, and that Miss Munro was seen about 
three o’clock, or a girl like Miss Munro, and therefore we knew it 
would have to be after three, and we knew we could prove where 
we were after six, and therefore we knew it would be between three 
and six that we should want to prove where we were. 

Were you then taken to Detective-Inspector Mercer to see himi 
— ^Yes. 

Who went first — you or Gray? — I did. 

Did you make your statement which has been read in this case? 
—Yes. 

Is that a true record of what you said to Detective-Inspector 
Mercer ? — Yes 

You read it through and signed it? — ^Yes 

Did Gray, after you had made your statement, go and make 
his? — I did not see him go; I know he did go. 

Was he present when you made your statement? — No. 

Were you present when he made his? — No. 

I think you were detained in the Eastbourne Town Hall on that 
Tuesday night? — ^Yes. 

And on the following day, Wednesday, the 25th, did Detective- 
Inspector Mercer come and show you a stick? — Yes 

Did you then say to him, I admit that is my stick, but I am 
sure I did not have it with me on the Thursday ”? — ^Yes. 

Did Detective-Inspector Mercer tell you that he had seen Miss 
Baxter and she had said she was not with you on that Thursday 
afternoon at Pevensey? — Yes. 

Did you say that you must have been mistaken about the young 
woman, but “ I still swear I was at Pevensey on Thursday ”? — 
Yes. 

And you signed that statement Jack A. Field ” ? — Yes. 

I think you were told by Detective-Inspector Mercer that you 
would be detained for further inquiries, and you were detained on 
that day, Wednesday, 26th August? — ^Yes. 

Were you released on 26ih August, the Thursday? — ^Yes, Just 
before four o’clock, or about four o’clock. 

Did you then go home? — ^Yes. 

That evening where did you go to? — We went to the Albemarle 
first. 

Whom did you see there? — ^We saw Miss Ducker standing on the 
doorstep. 

How did she greet you? — She said, Hullo, where have you 
been lately; I have not seen you.” 

Were you with Gray then? — ^Yes. 

What did you say? — I said, Didn’t you know we were detained 

for this murder? ” 

Did you visit the Albemarle on subsequent evenings between 
that time and your re-arrest? — ^Yes. 
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I should like to ask you one general question on this point : 
did you at any time from 19th August change your ordinary mode 
of life? — ISTo. 

Or at any time cease to associate with Gray*^ — Noj I kept com- 
pany with Gray all the time 

Did you walk along the Fiont at Eastbourne between your 
release and your rearrest? — ^Yes 

Did you go to the Hippodrome again ^ — Yes 
Did you go to the swimming baths again, can you remember — I 
will not say for certain, I think I did go on the Wednesday, 

Do you remember trying to get any employment anywhere 
during that period? — I went to a private registiation office, Madam 
Jacques in Trinity Place. 

Did you report at the police station frequently during that 
period — I did not report; I was not told to report, 1 went up 
there voJ untar ily to try to get my clothes back. 

Did you continue to draw your unemployment pay? — ^Yes. 

Do you lemember being learrested on Saturday, 4th September^ 
—Yes. 

You were arrested by Detective-Inspector Mercer and taken in 
a cab to the police station ? — Yes 

And there charged with the wilful murder of Irene Munro? — 
I was told I should be charged 

We need not go into what happened there. You weie seaiched 
and placed in a cell, and left there for the night? — Yes 

It is not in dispute that during the time you were on remand 
you were at Maidstone Gaol before the Police Court hearing at 
Hailsham — theie were several remands at Eastbourne I think and 
at Hailsham without any evidence? — ^Yes 

During that period were you at Maidstone Gaol while waiting 
for the Police Court hearings? — ^Yes 

Only one question about that. You have seen Smith come into 
the witness-box both at the Police Court and here? — ^Yes 

Can you remember Smith trying to get into any conversation 
with you at all? — Yes. 

Were you in a cell at Maidstone which has an iron-barred gate 
to it instead of a door ? — ^Yes. 

What did you say to Smith? — I told Smith to go to hell and get 
away from my cell gate. 

What had he asked for? — Cigarettes. 

Only one general question now : did yon see Irene Munro on 
Thursday, 19th August? — No 

Did you hav'e anything at all to do with her murder? — No. 

Mr. Justice Ayory — ^Sir Edward, do you ask any questions? 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall — No, my lord. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Gill — Do you remember being present 
at the Inquest? — Yes. 

You were present on each occasion that the inquest was held? 
— Bar the first. 

Therefore you weie present when every witness w'as examined 
except on the first occasion? — ^Yes. 

Did the Coroner, after each witness had been examined, give you 
the opportunity of asking any question — Yes 

When the evidence had been called, did he ask you whether you 
would like to make any statement? — He asked me whether I had 
anything to say 

Whether you wanted to say anything? — Yes 

Did he ask you whether you desired to give evidence? — No 

Are you sure? — ^Yes. 

You said nothing ? — He simply asked me if I had anything to 
say, and I said no. 

W'hen did you first see a solicitor? — I first saw a solicitor in 
Maidstone Prison 

Could you tell me about when that was? — It was very shortly 
after I arrived there. 

In September ? — In September, yes 

Do you remember that there were two remands You were 
before the Magistrates on 6th September, then it went to 9th 
September, and then to 16th. I will just remind you of the 16th 
and you can tell me whether you then had a solicitor Do you 
remember being brought up on the 16th when you said that you 
were pulled up once and detained for two days, and did you say, 
W'e made a statement as to where we were; that statement was 
proved correct and we were released. Do you remember saying 
that? — I said something like that; I do not know whether it was 
exactly that. 

Was it aftei that that you had a solicitor? — Yes. 

Did you and Gray tsee the solicitor together in a room and had 
he got a shorthand- writer there? — Not the first time, not until I 
had had two or three visits from my solicitor. 

Was there a time when there was a solicitor there with you and 
Gray together and a shorthand-wriler 1 — ^Yes. 

Was that at Hailsham? — There was no shorthand-writer at 
Hailsham 

At Hailsham were you allowed by the police to have a room 
where you and Gray saw a solicitor on more than one occasion? — 
They came into my cell. 

After that you were represented at the Police Court? — That 
was when they came to my cell. 

Were you represented at the different hearings at the Police 
Court — did counsel appear for you? — Sometimes, not all times. 
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“When the case was gone into at the Police Court, was not Mr. 
Cassels there representing you? — Certainly. 

He was there representing you on three or four days up to th€ 
close of the case was he not? — ^Yes. 

Were you asked then whether you desired to say anything or tc 
give evidence? — ^Yes, we were asked if we would like to say any- 
thing. 

And you reserved your defence? — ^Yes. 

Just a question with regard to the money that you got on the 
Thursday. The money you got on the Thursday was the money 
you ordinarily got week by week? — ^Yes. 

Out of that you would have to provide your means of living ? — 
Oh no. 

Not in any way? — Not in any way. 

What other source had you got except that money? — I had noi 
got anything I was living with my people at home. 

You were making some contribution, I suppose*^ — I was sup- 
posed to make a contribution to my mother, certainly. 

And you would want money for your personal expenses? — ^Yes. 

I mean the expenses of going about day by day and being in 
the Albemarle day by day? — ^Yes. 

And going to pictuie shows — that all wants money, does it not? 
— Certainly. 

You say you had been apparently borrowing small sums of 
money? — A long time before. 

It never happened to be convenient to repay them You never 
did in fact repay them although you had borrowed them some 
time before? — Not until Thursday, the 19th. 

With regard to this 19th August there is no doubt at all aboul 
this, that practically the whole day you and Gray were together? 
— We were together all day, bar the dinner hour. 

Do you remember just now Mr. Cassels asking you how Gra^? 
was dressed on that day? — I do. 

How was it that it took you some time to answer that question ? 
— It is such a long time back. 

Is that the reason? — I have had a lot to think about besides 
what Gray was wearing. 

Did you hear Miss Ducker say that on that day he was wearing 
:a grey suit and a trilby hat? — ^Yes. 

Was that true? — No. 

Did you hear her say that he had worn the same clothes for a 
fortnight before? — I did. 

Was that not true? — No. 

Would it be true to say that he was wearing a blue suit on that 
day and for a fortnight before? — I will not say exactly for a fort- 
night, but some little time. 
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On that day and for some time before*? — Certainly. 

Did you hear her say that you were wearing dark clothes and a 
cap — ^Yes. 

Did you see the cap that was produced here^ — ^Yes. 

You say you were wearing a straw hat*? — I was 

That is a cap of yours [handing cap] 2 — It is. 

Is that a cap that you sometimes wore *? — It is. 

Miss Ducker has told us of the incident of the walking-stick. 
You say that did not occur*? — Not on that day. 

Is it a stick that would be piopeily described as a light-coloured 
stick? — Yes, light coloured 

Anybody seeing it fiom a little distance might well describe it 
as having what appeared to be a dog’s head on it? — I cannot say. 

If anybody gave that desciiption, would it be pietty accurate*! 
— That would not be anything to do with me I have only seen the 
stick at a near distance 

With regard to the question as to where you were befoie lunch, 
the evidence is right? — Befoie lunch in the Albemaile, yes. 

The evidence as to your going to the Albemaile after lunch, is 
that right? — Yes. 

The evidence as to your being on the bus — that is right? — Yes. 

That Blackmer was on the bus — that is right? — Yes. 

Blaokmer is not a man who has any grudge against you at all ? 
— Well, I won’t give a friend away — no. 

He could not be mistaken about you, could he; he knows you 
well? — He knows me well. 

And had often spoken to you, and had spoken to you when Gray 
was with you ? — ^Yes. 

He says that the bus got to the Archery at 2-45 ? — That is about 
the time it got there. 

So that you and Gray were at the Archery at 2-45? — We were. 

That is just about 60 yards across to 393 Seaside? — I cannot say 
where 393 Seaside is. 

Blackmer said that the girl came across and addressed you as 
Hullo, Jack”? — Blackmer said so. 

Is that untiue? — It is very untrue. 

The true story would be to say that you walked straight away 
from the Archery? — After we spoke to Blackmer. 

Having spoken to him, you walked straight away? — ^Yes. 

Walking straight away from the Archery, you know now you 
would almost immediately pass 393 Seaside? — Yes. 

And walking on a little over 200 yards you would pass the 
place where Dyer was?— I do not know exactly where Dyer was. 

Do you not know St. Andrew’s Church ? — I know St. Andrew’s 
Church, but I will not say how far along the road it is. 

If Dyer is right in saying that he saw Gray, whom he knew 
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well, with another man there, you must have been the other man 1 — > 
If he saw Giay, yes. 

Do you say that the story of Putland and Wells is all inven- 
tion'? — It must be. 

The walking along and getting on to the Ciunibles, and the 
deceased girl handing the paper bag, and the kitten, as far as 
you are concerned is a complete invention? — Certainly 

And you never passed the railway-hut? — I passed the railway- 
hut on the road,- not on the beach. 

I mean on the Grumbles'? — No. 

When Wells says that he saw you with a light-coloured stick 
in youi hand with what appeared to be a dog’s head on it, that 
must be either untrue, oi there must have been another man with 
a light-coloured stick with a dog’s head on if? — There must have 
been. 

You started to walk from the Aicheiy and you walked to 
Pevensey Bay; is that right? — ^Yes. 

Then fiom Pevensey Bay to the Castle? — ^Yes. 

You remained there for some time? — Just over five minutes. 

Then you walked back to Pevensey Bay? — ^Yes 

And fiom Pevensey Bay to the Lodge? — That is right 

Did that take you about thiee hours? — I cannot say eicactly 
how long it would take. 

Can you mention the name of any human being who you saw? 
— I do not think I can. 

You got hack to Easibouine and went to Giay’s house? — ^Yes. 

Did he change his clothes? — Not to my knowledge; no; I have 
already said he did not change his clothes. 

I want to make it quite clear. You say he did not? — I do. 

When you got to the Albemaile that night about 6-30, did 
Miss Ducker say to Giay, How dirty you look ”? — ^Yes 

Did Gray say, Yes, my friend pushed me in the water on 
the beach and there was not time to dry my clothes before six 
o’clock”? — He said something like that, yes. 

How would it be possible to say that if in fact he had not 
changed his clothes? — He is not the sort of man who is going 
to tell Miss Ducker that he has not got moi-e than two suits and 
that one of those suits is toin a great deal and therefore he 
can only wear one suit. 

Do you say now that he had not changed his clothes?— I do. 

Did you hear her give her evidence before the Coroner at 
the Inquest? — ^Yes. 

Did you hear Gray then say at the Inquest in your presence, 
Can’t a man change his clothes without asking permission of 
anybody? ” And also, I have already said that T had changed 
my clothes ” Did you heai him say that? — He did say that. 
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Do you still say he did not change his clothes'? — I do. 

On that night the story told by Miss Duckei of your coming 
in there and ofeiing cigarettes and the treating to the glass 
of port and the whisky and splash and your drinking bottled 
beer — that is all true*? — ^Yes, bar that Miss Ducker said I offered 
cigarettes out of a box. I did nob offer them cigarettes out of 
a box; it was out of my cigaiette case 

Was this your ordinary expendituie — On Thursdays, yes. 

You weie only in the house about a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes on that occasion 1 — Before we went to the Hippo- 
drome, yes. 

I am talking of this particular time that you went there at 
6-10, and Miss Ducker left to go to the Hippodrome? — ^We left 
just after Miss Ducker. 

Is it light to say that youi ordinary expenditure is what you 
were spending that Thursday night? — No. 

It was exceptional? — It was exceptional, yes 

You went from there to the Hippodiome and paid 6s. for 
seats? — ^Yes, 6s. for seats — that is 6s. each 

Was Miss Duckei right in saying that you had gone from 
drinking bitter to ordinary beer in the morning? — No. 

That was not true? — No. 

Or that you had asked for a free drink — a buckshee ? — That 

was not true. It was not likely I should ask that when I had 29s. 

Do you remember going into the pit bar and having two Basses 
and a Worthington? — ^Yes. 

MacMullen says that you paid him 2s at that time, and that 
he said to you, Who have you been setting about ? — MacMullen 
said that the Thursday befoie. 

Coming out of the Hippodrome, did I understand you to 
say that you went from there to the Albemarle ? — 1 do. 

Do you say that seriously? — ^Yes. 

You have heard Miss Baxter's evidence? — have heard it, yes. 

Was that untrue? — Very much untrue. 

The evidence that she gave as to you and Gray speaking to 
her when she was posting a letter, and asking whether you might 
walk home with her — do you say that that is all invented? — 
Invented for the Thursday, yes. 

You say you did not see her at all on the Thursday? — I do 
say so 

Do you say the first time you saw her was on the Sunday? — > 
That is right. 

You appieciate what her story was. She said that it was 
the first time she had come out during the course of that day 
that she was posting a letter and the two of you came up and 
said, Good evening, miss,^' and had some conversation with 
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her and walked from there up to Ravenhurst and left her there? 
— That is what she said. 

That is all untrue? — ^Yes 

Do you remember leaving the Hippodrome and going to the 
Albemarle^ — I do. 

Theie is no mistake about that? — No. 

Did you hear Gray^s statement in which he said that when 
the two of you left the Hippodrome you walked from theie to the 
station and back? — I did 

Is he mistaken? — He is very much mistaken. 

You do not say it is untrue; you say it is a mistake? — ^Yes, 
he IS mistaken; that is right. 

Mr. Justice Avory — ^Would you make that clear by asking 
him whether he left Gray at all after they left the Hippodrome? 

Cross-exaTmnation continued by Mr. Gill — I did put the 
general question to you as to whether the two of you were together 
during the whole of the day and you said yes, but when you left the 
Hippodrome did the two of you leave together? — We did. 

Did the two of you go from there to the Albemarle*? — ^Yes. 

And were together during the whole of that evening? — Yes. 

Is it light to say that you stayed in the Albemarle until 
the house closed and then went back to the Hippodrome? — That 
IS right. 

It is quite right to say that you met Bui ton there and paid 
him the 7s. that you had owed him for two or three months? 
— That is right. 

How was it you had not paid him the 7s. on any of the 
other Thursdays when you got your money? — Because Burton 
and I had had a row. 1 had not seen Burton for some time and 
when I did see him on the Thursday evening of the 19th, when 
I went into the Hippodrome, he spoke to me about it and I 
there and then pulled out my purse and gave him what I had 
borrowed from him, and when I had paid him the 7s. I told 
him he could go to the devil because I had finished with him. 
That is why I paid him. 

You and Gray after that parted close to your house, or close 
to his? — Outside the Hippodrome. 

You have heard Gray's statement read? — ^Yes. 

More than once? — ^Yes. 

In his account of the day did you hear that he said he was 
with you the whole day except a short time in the middle of 
the day and that when you came back from Pevensey you both 
went to his house and remained there together until you both 
went out to the Hippodrome. Is that a mistake ? — That is another 
mistake of his. 
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Now the Friday. You were together the whole of the day? 
— Bar meal times, yes. 

Except for a short time in the middle of the day? — ^Yes. 

Then it comes to Saturday morning. In Susans Road on the 
morning of Saturday did you see the announcement of the placards 
of the newspapers of the finding of the body? — Not in Susans 
Road 

Outside one of the places did you see the announcement of 
the finding of the body? — I did. 

You now know the news was all over Eastbourne before eight 
o’clock in the morning'? — I do not know about before eight; I 
was not out 

There you saw this placard^ — ^Yes. 

^‘Woman’s dead body found. Foul play suspected”? — That 
is right 

By Mr. Justice Avory — ^What time did you see that? — I saw 
that about ten o’clock or just before ten o’clock 

Qross-examinaPion continued by Mr. Gill — Were you and Gray 
at Summerdown Camp at 10-30 — befoie eleven? — It might have 
been eleven 

It is a mile and a half or two miles away, is it not? — Something 
like that ; that is going one way ; there is a short cut. 

Did you take the short cut? — Wo did 

On the Friday I think you told mo you were at the pictures 
in the afternoon and again in the evening? — That is right. 

The same sort of price seats? — Yes 

Then Sunday — when do you say you first met Miss Baxter? 
— On Sunday evening. 

So that her story about the previous meeting is quite untrue? 
— Quite untrue 

When did you first think that the two of you might be arrested 
for this murder ? — When I saw m the paper that they were looking 
for two men in grey herring-bone suits. 

What day was that? — think it was on the Monday. 

Had you both in fact got grey herring-bone suits? — It looks 
like it. 

That is right, is it? — ^Tes. 

You know you were with Gray on the Monday. When it 
occurred to you that the two of you might be arrested for it, 
did you not tell him that? — Certainly I told him that. 

If you were arrested for it, the best possible answer would be 
that you were with somebody else at the time? — ^I did not think 
about it at the time. 

Does it not occur to you now that the best possible answer 
would be to say that you were with somebody else at the time? 
— That is why I said I was with Miss Baxter. 
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I quite appreciate that. Did you realize that on the Monday! 
—No. 

You say that on the Monday you thought the two of you 
might be arrested^ — I did. 

And that you spoke to Gray about it. Is that right! — Yes. 

That being so, I suggest to you that you discussed together 
whether the very best answer you could make would be that you 
weie with somebody else ! — We did not. 

Miss Baxtei told us that on the Monday evening you were 
talking about Pevensey and asking her whethei she had ever 
been to Pevensey Did you hear her say that! — I heard her 
say that. 

Is that true! — Not that I asked her. 

Gray! — I cannot remember if he did. 

Did you both tell hei that the two of you had been to Pevensey 
on the Thursday! — We told her that. 

And that you had been in an ice-cream shop ! — Not at Pevensey. 

No, somew’here! — Yes. 

Did you tell her that! — ^Yes. 

Did you tell her about getting on the bus to come home to the 
Lodge Inn? — We told her we came home on a bus 

Did you tell her that you got on to a bus at the Archery or 
at the Lodge Inn? — I did not tell hei wheie; I simply said we 
came home in a bus 

Did you tell her the story of the two of you being on the 
front seat and one of you asking the diiver what time it was 
and the driver saying 5-15, and you said, Good God, have we 
been all this time coming from Pevensey/^ and Gray said, Oh 
yes, but we were walking so slowly’’! — Gray did not say that. 

She has invented that! — I will not say she has invented it; 
some pait of it is true and some part is not. 

What part is true! — ^We told her that we had got on the 
bus, and we told her that we had been to Pevensey. I do not 
know — I will not be sure — whether Gray said something about 
asking the driver the time, but I think he said it was 5-15. 

It was 4-45, was it not, the bus you got on! — I could not say. 

^ That got you to Gray’s house a little after five! — I have already 
said that we did not get to Gray’s house until about 6-40. 

^ By Mr. Justice Avoet— When did you tell Maud Baxber all 
this about your having been to Pevensey! — On the Monday, I think. 

Ctoss-emmination continued by Mr. Gill — ^You were both very 
polite to her, were you not! — ^I hope I am polite to everyone. 

So that she would be no exception. Did Gray on the Sunday 
night and the Monday night see her home! — We both saw her 
home on the Sunday night. 

Who made the appointment for the Monday! — Gray. 
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Who made the appointment for the Tuesday? — Giay 

Befoie the appointment could be kept you weie both detained? 
— On the Tuesday, yes. 

Had il been aiianged that you weie to see hei off when she 
went away on the Satuiday to Colchester — That lested with 
Gray^ I did not arrange that. 

Did you know that he had kindly oheied to get her watch 
mended*? — I know Miss Baxter showed Giay the watch and Gray 
offeied to mend it, and if it could not be mended Miss Baxter 
told Giay that he might keep it for a keepsake. 

Miss Baxter carried a little bag, did she not*? — That I did 
not notice. 

Did you notice any letters of heis? — No 

She told you Avhat her name was, did she*? — Yes 

What name did you give her? — Not any. 

She says that you gave hei the name of White, is that true? 
—No. 

She invented that? — I do not say she had invented it; that 
is a mistake. 

She said that you told her your name vas While and that 
you were two brothers? — I did not say anything about brothers. 

By the Tuesday you had s]>ent whatever money you had. One 
of you had GJd and the othei nothing? — My friend had 7|d. 

Who was the originator of the Baxter story? — 1 was 

Did you realize that it Avas of great impoi lance io cover the 
time between 3-31) and five or six? — I realized that we had seen 
no one that Ave knew at ikwensey and therefore if Ave could not 
get someone to say that Ave Aveie with them it would not be believed 
on oui own statements saying that wo weie alone. 

Not if other people had seen you elsewhere? — We could not 
get anyone to say that they had seen us. 

If the Avitnesses are light, Blackmer saAV you speaking to the 
girl at a quarter to three? — That is right; 1 think I mentioned 
Blackmer in my evidence. 

And Rogers and Veirall saw the gild they kneAv quite well 
with two young men Avalk past the house Aviihin two or three 
minutes? — They may have done; that has nothing to do Aviih me. 

And a little farther on Dyer saw (irray and another man 
with a girl Avalking towaids the Crumbles? — I do not know Dyer. 

And Rutland says that he kneAv you by sight and that he 
saw you with the stick with what looked like a clog’s head on 
it with the girl and another man? 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Wells said that — not Rutland. 

Gross -examirbation continued by Mr. Gill — ^I f it was the fact 
that you had spoken to a girl at 2~45 Avho had just come from 
393 Seaside and that within a few minutes you passed 393 Seaside 
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and walked from there towaids the railway-carriage with the 
girl and another man — towards the place wheie the dead body 
was found — that was the time that had to be accounted for? — I 
was nowheie neai wheie the dead body was found. 

Yes, but that was the time that had to be accounted for — ^YeSj, 
about the time 

And you accounted for it by a false story? — That is right. 

You say you only ai ranged it in the few minutes you were 
at the Town Hall before Inspector Meicer saw you. You have 
heard Gray's statement read, have you not? — ^Yes. 

Do you remember that in his statement he says he met this 
girl, that he did not know she was in Eastbourne and was surprised 
to find her theie, and that meeting her in that kind of way he 
introduced her to you and then that the three of you went to 
Pevensey and walked all the way back and that you went into 
an ice-cream shop, and that she left you at ten past five and 
got on to a bus to go to the station. Did he do all that out 
of his own head without any agreement with you^ — He did not 
do it out of mine. 

Let us see what you remembered. You arranged the meeting 
for the purposes of this false story? — ^We airanged that. 

And foi the purpose of the false story you remembered that 
you had walked all the way back? — I remembered that we had 
walked back as fai as the Lodge. 

Did you not also both remember that when you were starting you 
both walked right past the Archery — that you had gone straight 
away, so that there was no pause there? — There was a pause there. 

This is your own statement, We met about five past two. 
We walked straight along Seaside right past the Crumbles to 
Pevensey Bay." When you heard Gray's statement read, did 
you notice that you and he seemed to have both left out the 
same things in your statements — ^that you both left out the visit 
to the Albemarle between twelve and one? — I think I put that 
in when I gave my statement 

We have got it here and you may take it that it is not in 
it. Do you remember Mr. Mercer telling you that if you wished 
to give an account of your movements on that day you could 

do so and that you were to take your time about it, and when 

you had made your statement did he ask you to read it, and 
did you read it and say that it was correct and sign it as being 
correct? — I did. 

I have your statement before me now. Do you realize now 
that you left out the visit to the Albemarle between twelve and 
one? — realize it now. 

And that Gray left it out too? — I do not know about Gray. 

Do you realize now that there were people there who could 

have said, and who did say afterwards, that he was wearing a 
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grey suit and a trilby hat, and that there was the stick with 
the dog's headi — I also realize that there were people there who 
could have proved that we were in there in blue suits. 

I want to point out to you that for some reason it happened 
that both of you forgot about the visit to the Albemarle between 
twelve and one'? — We did not forget it. 

You also left out the visit at 2-30, you left out the meeting 
with Blackmer, and you left out, of course, the meeting with 
the girl at the Archery whom Blackmer saw you meet"? — Blackmer 
made a mistake. 

You left out, of course, the passing along Seaside and then 
denied the whole of the rest of the stoiy by substituting Pevensey 
Castle? — I did not substitute Pevensey Castle; I was there. 

Did you know that on that occasion Gray said to Inspector 
Mercer that on that day he was wearing a blue suit and that he 
had worn it for a foitnight before*? — I know he was wearing it 
that day. 

Did you know that he had said that*? — I did not know that 
he said so. 

Do you know that you both left out of your statements the 
fact that you had made the acquaintance of Miss Baxter on 
the night of the 19th? — We did not meet Miss Baxter on the 19th. 

What is true in this statement of yours? You say, I was 
sitting along tho sea front on Thursday, the 19th, from about 
10--30 a m. iill about 1 p m." That is not tiue is it? — It is true. 

I thought you were from twelve till one at the Albemarle? 
— ^From twelve to one ; I will not say exactly the houi ; w^e went 
in there and had two drinks ; it does not take long to drink two 
glasses of beer. 

I was sitting along the sea front on Thursday, the 19th, 
from about 10-30 a.m. till 1pm. with the man who came here 
with me to-day. I went home to tho above address at one for 
dinner." Was that true? — No. 

Why lie about that*? — T made a mistake. 

Did you leave out the Albemarle by mistake? — I suppose so if 
I have left it out. 

I left home about 2 p.m. I went round to my chum's home 
and from there I went straight along Seaside." Had you foi gotten 
that you had got on the bus? — ^Yes. 

Had you forgotten that you had gone after dinner to the 
Albemarle? — If it is not in there, T must have forgotten. 

I went round to my chum's home and from there I went 
straight along Seaside." You had forgotten the bus, you had 
forgotten Blackmer, and you had forgotten that you stood outside 
the Archery Tavern? — I had not forgotten; I did not think it 
necessary to mention it. 
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I and my chum left his address, a corner house in the 
Longstone Road, at about five past two Just follow this, because 
you will see how veiy closely you fix the times. Had you not 
consideied very caiefully the story you were going to telU — No. 

We walked stiaight along Seaside Road, right past the 
Crumbles — ^you repeat it again and there is no pause at the 
Archery, but that you walked straight along Seaside Road — we 
walked straight along Seaside Road right past the Crumbles into 
Pevensey Bay. Fiom there we went to the Castle. We sat down 
on the gieen inside the Castle wall foi about fifteen minutes. 

Is that true *2 — That is true 

'' When a young lady passed us and I and my friend spoke to 
her.’^ Is that true? — No 

'' She is a Miss Baxter and she is staying at Ravenhuist, St. 
John’s Road, Eastbourne ” That is not true; there was no girl 
there ^ — No. 

We all three sat down together till about 4 pm” That is 
untrue ^ — ^Tes. 

'' We then all walked home together to Seaside Road. We 
came back the same way as we went, straight along the Seaside 
Road We arrived at the Leaf Hall about 5 p.m We all three 
went into a small Italian ice-cream shop called the Criterion and 
had an ice each ” That was all to give colour to the story about 
meeting this girl there? — We only put in Miss Baxter’s name 
Gray and I really did go into the ice-cream shop. 

You put her in too*^ — We said that she did go in with us, 
but she did not. 

And having gone in, you all three had ices? — We two — leave 
the young lady out, as she was not there 

'“’We all three went into a small Italian ice-cream shop called 
the Criterion and had an ice each. I and my chum left the 
girl about ten past five ” According to your story you had sat 
down at Pevensey until about four o’clock and then walked all 
the way back, and then you say you left the gill at ten minutes 
past five. Had you not agreed on this part of the story? — Not 
about the time I made a mistake about the time, that is all. 

Had you not agreed about the time you were to meet her and 
the time you were to part from her? — Agreed with whom? 

With Gray? — No. 

Were you not both going to tell a story and give details to 
make it have the appearance of truth? — We were going to. 

Gray had given a description of meeting the girl at Pevensey 
Castle, that he was surprised to see her as he did not know she 
was in Eastbourne, and that he introduced her to you on that 
day there, and you in your statement say : We then all walked 
home together to Seaside Road. We came back the same way 
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as we went, straight along the Seaside Road. We arrived at the 
Leaf Hall about 5 p.m We all thiee went into a small Italian 
ice-cream shop called the Criteiion and had an ice each. I and 
my chum left the gill about ten past five and my friend and I 
walked to his home We both went into his home ” When you 
got into his house, -what did you do'^' — We played caids. 

Nothing else^ — No. 

Did you have a wMsh'? — No. 

If he says in his statement that you had a wash, you do 
not remember that'^ — He had a wash; I did not. 

'' We sat down and had a game of cards until about quarter 
to six and then my fiiend’s wife came in. I left him Just after 
his wife came in and I went to my own home to tea."' You 
have no doubt about that You remember going to Gray’s house; 
you remembei Gray’s wife coming in, and you remembei that 
you left shortly aftei wards ^ — ^Yes. 

And that you went home to tea? — ^Yes. 

So that if Giay said that in fact the two of you remained 
together in his house until ten past seven, that would not be 
right ? — No 

You go on . 1 reached theie just turned 6 p.m. After I 

had finished my tea I -went round for my fiiond again This 
would bo about half-past six or a quaiier to seven I and my 
chum then went to the Hippodrome.” You had forgotten entirely 
the visit to the Albemarle when you were treating the barmaids, 
and the conversation, and the cigaiettes and having the Basses 
there — ^you had forgotten all about that? — I did not think it 
was necessaiy to mention that. I had the money to buy the 
stuff, and I knew where I had got the money from 

Had you also forgotten the conversation between the barmaid 
and Gray as to his changing his clothes? — ^Yes. 

So that in accounting for your time you put it that you went 
round for youi friend at 0-30 or 6-45, which would be the 
right time to go to the Hippodrome, and you say, I and my 
chum then went to the Hippodrome. We arrived at the Hippo- 
drome about seven o’clock. The play finished between 8-45 and 
nine, and from the Hippodrome we went to the Albemarle Public 
House on the corner of Seaside, opposite Caffm’s Garage. Wa 
stayed there until ton. I spoke to some friends in there, one 
was a military policeman (now discharged) whom I knew as Bill, 
also a corporal still in the Grenadier Guards; his name is Corporal 
Thompson and he is at Summerdown Camp, Hut B 2. From there 
we went back into the Hippodrome again where an old friend 
of mine works; his name is Bert Cosham. The Hippodrome closed 
about quarter to eleven, and from there we all separated and I 
went home. I should think we parted about eleven o^clook. I 
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did not go out again that night/’ I have read the whole of 
that to you in order to point out to you what you had left out 
as well as what you had said about your movements on that day. 
Had you and G-ray discussed togethei the way in Avhich you would 
tell this false story which would account for your time on Thursday^ 
19th August? — Not until the night we weie arrested 

The story of Miss Baxter and being with Miss Baxter, how 
long did you peisist in that story? Do you remembei your arrest 
in September? — ^Yes. 

You and Gray were arrested about the same time? — Yes. 

Did you say that the story you had told was a true one, and 
that Mr. Meicer was no man not to believe it. Did you say that 
when you were ariested*? — No. 

Did you heai what Gray said at the time of his arrest? — No. 

When you were befoie the Magistrates, do you remember in 
September saying that the story you had told was a tiue one 
and if it was inquiied into it would be found to be true? — I said 
something like that, yes. 

Do I understand you to say that on 19th August Gray was 
wearing a blue suit and had been wearing it for some time before? 
— ^Yes, that is right. 

I do not misundeistand you, do I? — No. 

Why did you say, when spoken to by Inspector Wells, when 
he said, I daresay you wonder why I have brought you here? ” 

We have been expecting this as we have been wearing grey 
suits”? — I said to Mr. Wells, We have been expecting this 
as we both have got giey suits,” not wearing grey suits.” 

Do you remember meeting a witness who was called here, a 
man named Grayling? — No. 

Do you remember the two of you going into a place called the 
Pier Hotel with a man named Grayling? — ^Yes 

Did you say, speaking of the murder, ” Yes, we were up that 
way but not with the same girl, the girl we were with has come 
forward and cleared us”? — That is what I said. 

That was a lie, of course? — ^Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cassiiils — L et us deal with the question 
of your contributions at home. You usually paid, I think you 
told us, a certain sum of money to your mother? — Yes, that is 
right, lbs. 

You said you were supposed to make that contribution every 
week? — ^Yes, that is right. 

Did you always do so? — Not always. 

When did you usually pay it? — ^As soon as I drew the money 
on the Thursday. 

Was your mother at home on Thursday, 19th August? — No. 
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You have seen the cap, Exhibit No. 10 [produced]. Were 
you wealing that cap on Thuisday, 19th August? — No. 

When you said that youi expendituie on Thursday, 19th 
August, was exceptional, what did you mean by that? — I meant 
that on other Thursdays I used to give my mothei 15s out of 
my money, but on that special Thuisday my mother was not 
at home, so I had the 15s. besides. 

Wheie was your mothei, do you know? — In London 

How long had she been away? — Since the Saturday previous. 

Is your father at work up in London? — ^Yes. 

It has been put against you with legard to your attempted 
enlistment that you did that after the announcement had been 
made in the papers Had your leading of the newspaper on 
the Saturday morning anything to do with your attempt to enlist 
at Summer down Camp ? — No. 

Can you tell us how Miss Baxter came to give you the name 
of White. Do you lemember any incident while you were in 
her company which gave lise to that name? — Giay, Miss Baxter, 
and I weie walking along the sea fiont and theie was a company 
of black men — they weie not exactly black, but they were dark 
men — who weie acting in one of the theatres in Eastbourne. They 
were laughing and joking and causing rather a disturbance on 
the sea front, and Gray said to me, If they are black men then 
thank goodness Hm white, and therefore Miss Baxter could have 
mistaken what he said for his name being White instead of his 
colour. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — When did you think of that? — I knew 
that at the time. 

When did you think of that explanation? — I have had it 
in my mind all the time ; I have been waiting to be asked why. 

Ee-exarmnation continued by Mr. Cassels — With regard to 
the statement that you made, it has been put to you that you 
deliberately left out certain incidents Had you everything in 
your mind when you came to make that statement to Inspector 
Mercer on that day — could you remember everything that had 
occurred? — I could not remember everything. 

There is one thing that I see you have not mentioned — the 
receipt of 29s. on that morning. You forgot that apparently? 
— ^Yes, I had absolutely forgotten that. 

By Mr. Justice Avory — Did you hear Maud Baxter give 
evidence at the Inquest? — ^Tes. 

Did you hear her say then that she had met you on the 
Thursday night, the 19th? — I did. 

Why did you not contradict that either by making a state- 
ment or giving evidence that it was untrue? — Because I was 
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told by my solicitoi that the best thing to do would be to reserve 
my defence until the trial. 

Will you lepeat that? — Or rather Gray was told— Gray had 
a wiie to say that it was best to reserve the defence. 

Had you on Thursday, 19th August, pushed Gray into the 
water ? — No 

Nothing of the kind had happened? — No, that was only an 
explanation of trying to pass oh why he looked dirty 

You heaid him give that explanation? — Yes. 

Did he look diity? — ^Yes. 

That was between six and half -past in the evening? — That is 
right 

That IS the time you weie at the Albemarle — between six and 
half-past? — I will not say the time; I am not sure of the time; 
it may have been later 

Mr Gill — It must have been about half-past six because Miss 
Ducker goes to the Hippodrome at ten minutes to seven, and they 
are in the bar fifteen or twenty minutes before she goes 

Mr Justice Avoey — I think the evidence was that they left 
the Albemarle about 6-30. 

Mr Gill — No, my lord, they came to the Albemarle about 
6-30 and left about ten to seven. 

By Ml . Justice Avory — I did not want to put any wrong time. 
It was my mistake [To witness] It was at the Albemarle when 
you were theie some time between six and seven that that observa- 
tion was made by Giay? — That is right 

I want you to explain, if you can, how you reconcile that with 
your statement that Gray had brushed his clothes, cleaned himself 
up, and cleaned his boots before going to the Albemarle? — I also 
said that he did not exactly look respectable, because a blue serge 
suit when it once gets dirty or dusty, no matter how you brush 
it, you cannot make it look smart again. 

Yes, but he had been in the same blue suit earlier in the day 
at the Albemarle, according to you? — That is right. 

How did it look worse at seven o^clock in the evening ? — Because 
Miss Ducker was behind the bar in the dinner hour, and therefore 
she could not get a decent view -of Gray; in the evening she was 
outside of the bar — on our side of the bar — standing there waiting 
to go to the Hippodrome. 

Your expression was that he had smartened himself up? — He 
had tried to 

Brushing his clothes, washing himself, and cleaning his boots, 
you said. Have you ever been on the Crumbles? — ^Yes. 

Often?— Not very often. 

You mean for a walk? — That is right. 
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Have you ever walked by the Crumbles to Pevensey'? — ^Yes. 

By yourself, or has anybody been with yen'? — I have been with 
other friends. 

Has Gray been with you? — Not to Pevensey along the Crumbles. 
Gray has never been on the Ciumbles with me. 

Ml. Justice Avouy — That is all. Is there any other evidence? 
Mr Cassels — No, my loid. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall — I do not call my evidence, my 
lord. 


Closing Speech for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Gill, addressing the Couit, said he contended that the 
evidence had stiongly corioborated the view put foiwaid by the 
Crown. The dead girl came to Eastbourne on idth August with a 
few paltiy belongings — things of no value at all iSho spent her 
time in the open, as could be expected, and he suggested that in 
that way she came into contact with the two accused. >She made 
their acquaintance, appaiently, on the Wednesday. They took 
the opportunity to speak to her in such a way as to induce her 
to walk with them, and they made themselves agreeable. She 
said in hex lettei to hei mother that she went to Pevensey on the 
Wednesday. 

Counsel then dealt with the suggestion of the defence that 
the murdei was committed on the Thursday night, and that there- 
fore the accused could not have been the murderers. There was 
overwhelming evidence, he declared, that the deceased was seen 
walking with two men towaids the Crumbles at 2-30 that afternoon, 
and if she had not been murdered duiing the afternoon she would 
have returned to her lodgings. The incident of the stick with 
the dog’s head was an amazing piece of evidence. Before anything 
was known about the stick, a witness was describing to the police 
one of the men whom he saw walking with the girl, and said 
that he carried a yellow-colouied stick that appeared to have a 
dog’s head on it Later a walking-stick answering the description 
was found at Field’s house. Moreover, the witness who gave that 
description knew nothing of the production of the stick in the 
Albemarle earlier the same afternoon. 

Mr. Gill then pictured to the jury the scene which ho suggested 
occurred at the Crumbles. Whether the men wanted the girl’s 
money or whether they made a suggestion to her no one could say. 
Something led to violence, and, the young woman being stunned 
or dazed, she was silenced for ever, and silenced by a weapon 
which lay ready to hand. Counsel pointed to the large stone 
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which had figuied so much in the case, and said that with that 
she had suffered smashing, biuising injmies. How was it done! 
Gray said it was done by dropping a stone on her. The prosecu- 
tion IS right,'’ said counsel; he knows.” 

It was exti aordinary, said Mr. Gill, that that evening should 
be the time when those two men weie most anxious to get rid 
of money. He suggested that the witness Baxter's mind was 
being prepaied to say that the accused were not with Irene Munro 
but with her But befoie they had caiefully considered the 
details they weie detained, because Wells had pointed them out. 
The evidence with regard to Gray’s statement to Smith was very 
rema livable. Gray had said that he was with the girl almost 
up till the moment of her death, but that did not mean that 
he had done it ” Smith’s evidence could not be invention It 
certainly deserved close criticism, but it would not be well to 
ignore it. 


Speech for the Accused Field. 

Mr Cassels, addressing the jury on behalf of Field, declared 
that the case against the accused rested entirely on circumstantial 
evidence, composed of the evidence of witnesses which purported 
to identify one of the thiee persons concerned — the two accused 
and Irene Munro The men at the railway-hut had not identified 
either of the two men. The witness Blackmer said Irene Munro 
wore a blue costume when she spoke to the two men. The mathe- 
matical correctness of a witness’s statement must be taken from 
the start to the finish, and when Blackmer said the girl crossing 
the road wore a blue dress the defence were entitled to ask the 
jury whether they could accept such a statement. Putland, he 
pointed out, put the girl into a green coat, with black hat, black 
shoes, and black stockings He was accompanied by Wells, who 
put her into a transparent-rimmed hat, a hat which was quite 
dearly not the girl’s hat when the body was found. 

At this stage Mr. Justice Avory interrupted Mr. Cassels, point- 
ing out that it was not stated by the witness that the particular 
hat produced was the hat worn by the dead girl. 

Mr. Cassels said the witness declared that it was a hat similar 
to the one she was wearing. He alluded to the statement of 
the witness that she was wearing a checked skirt and a black 
blouse, and asked, were the jury to take impressions of witnesses 
in such a matter? 

Continuing, Mr. Cassels said it was difficult to conceive that 
the crime could have been done in broad daylight, in view of the 
windows of several cottages, and in view of the railway-hut, 
and that the body could then have been covered with shingle. 
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Closing Speech for Field. 

If they accepted Dr. Cadman’s evidence of the length of time 
the girl was dead, there was an end to the case for the prosecution. 
The theory of the prosecution was that the girl was killed in 
resisting outrage, but in that case there would have been injury 
indicating signs of a struggle. Dr. Cadman had said he took 
careful note of the position of the body and found no signs 
of a struggle. So away went that theory. It was suggested that 
Gray might have had a pound or two that came from the purse 
of Irene Munro. If they added up the expenditure of these 
two men on the evening of 19th August they could not get beyond 
25s. That was supposed to be an extravagant expenditure of 
money, indicating robbery with murder. 

Dealing with the accused’s effort to enlist, counsel asked, Is 
it to be supposed that men crafty enough to lure a girl like Irene 
Munro to the Crumbles and murder her should have facilitated 
capture by enlisting in the Army locally? ” He submitted, in 
conclusion, that there was not a shied of evidence that the accused 
invited Miss Baxter to support them in a false alibi As to their 
statements to the police, was it right to say that where they 
agreed they had been deliberately concocting, and where they dis- 
agreed they were deliberately lying? ‘ The men, he pointed out, 
remained in the town after they had been released from detention. 
They never altered their mode of living after 19th August and 
their conduct was more consistent with innocence than with guilt. 
Nobody saw the men coming from the Crumbles, and if they 
could be seen going to the place by daylight they could be seen 
coming back. Mr. Cassels suggested that the murder took place 
later in the day than was said to have been the case by the 
prosecution. 


Speech for the Accused Gray. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall then addressed the jury on behalf 
of Gray He said he thought the jury would do him and Mr. Cassels 
the credit of saying that not one word had fallen from them 
which would cast a slur on the memory of Miss Irene Munro or 
increase the pain and sorrow of her unfoitunate mother. On 
the contrary their case was that she was a girl fond of pleasure, 
fond of going out to the theatre, to dinner and to dances, but 
that she was particular, ladylike in her appearance, and educated. 
They accentuated that, because it was incredible that such a 
girl as Irene Munro should have picked up ” with two out-of- 
work men of the type of the accused, 

Eeferring to the medical evidence as to the time of the girTs 
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death, Sir Edward submitted that Dr. Elworthy’s evidence had no 
value unless Br. Cadman’s observations were correct, because his 
deductions were based upon Dr. Cadman^s observations. Dr. 
Cadman’s opinion that death did not occur before 11 p.m. was 
therefore entitled to their most careful consideration. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Fifth Day— Friday, l7th December, 1920, 

Speech for the Accused Gray Continued, 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall, resuming his address to the 
jury, said that on the Crumbles there was a wide expanse of 
shingle, a gang of men working, and couples and other people 
walking about. It was a place where sound would travel for 
great distances. If the poor girl was struck in the face by someone, 
there must have been a scream, but there was no word of anyone 
having heard anything. The prosecution also suggested that her 
face was then smashed with a brick Suiely, then, there must 
have been some awful scream of terror or apprehension. Assuming 
that she was insensible, she had to be buiied in 6 or 8 ms. of 
shingle, and a mass of shingle moving about in such large 
quantities must have been heaid. Surely the almost iiiesistible 
infeience to be drawn was that this crime was done under cover 
of daikness. They got absolute coiioboration from the evidence 
of Dr Cadman, who was of opinion that death could not have 
occurred before 11 p.m. on 19th August. 

What was the motive for this crime? Gray was alleged to 
have said in the Albemarle Hotel at noon that they would have 
some moie money before night. The inference seemed to be that 
they had made up their minds to rob or murder the girl they 
had met the day before. But robbery could not have been their 
motive; Irene Munro was by no means a woman worth robbing. 
There was no sign of violence of a sexual kind. No theory was 
put forward. As a matter of fact, the prosecution was on the 
point of putting forward a theory, but the jury had to form 
some rational theory in their own minds. 

Because people swore they had seen two men in the company 
of a girl found dead on the Crumbles, the jury could not say, 
We are going to find that this girl was murdered by these two 
men There was no suggestion that one held her while the 
other killed her They were put forward as having done it 
together. What was the evidence of any generally concerted action? 
There was no evidence of any premeditation. Surely, therefore, 
they would expect that the two men in deadly terror of their 
lives would adopt some line of defence that would tend to reduce 
the crime or exculpate one of them. No such defence was put 
forward. The crime was joint and the evidence was joint. 

If the trio who passed the railway-hut on the afternoon of 
19th August were the two accused and the dead girl, he agreed 
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that there was a very strong case against the men in the dock. 
But were the jury satisfied on that point? 

Sir Edward proceeded to deal with the evidence of identifica- 
tion, and pointed out features in which he suggested witnesses 
contradicted each other. Referring to Mr. Cassels’s comment about 
the non-transparent brim of the hat which the dead girl was 
wearing, he asked if it was not possible that the witness Weils, 
who not only swore to the transparency of the brim of the hat, 
but relied on it as a means of identification, was mixing up this 
girl and some other girl he had seen. The police were looking 
for two men dressed in grey herring-bone suits. Field was in 
fact wearing such a suit. The jury knew how common that kind 
of cloth was. But the railway-men stated that one of the men 
who went with the girl to the Crumbles had on a dark blue suit, 
while the two barmaids at the Albemarle were particularly certain 
that Gray had on a dark grey suit. 

Speaking of the interest which the case excited at Eastbourne 
and in the neighbourhood, Sir Edward held up a copy of the 
special edition of a newspaper and exclaimed, 'Mt is deplorable, 
and I am sure his lordship will agree with me, that newspapers 
should of late have arrogated to themselves the functions of 
detective officers, instead of rendering their valuable aid in assist- 
ing the apprehension of people. Very often they defeat that 
object by making statements which are dangerously near contempt 
of Court. 

Referring to the absence of Gray from the witness-box, Sir 
Edward said, If you had had Gray in the witness-box, what 
position would you be in? If you call Field, there is no necessity 
for calling Gray. If you do not believe Field, you are not likely 
to believe Gray. If he told the same story, it would be said at 
once that he heard every word of it, and that what he was saying 
was merely parrot-like repetition of what Field had said. Gray 
had admittedly said things which Field himself has stated are 
false. Therefore no good purpose could possibly be served in 
calling him as a witness when this is a joint charge. 

The crime was one which made people shudder, and the mere 
recapitulation of the facts made them so angry that they could 
scarcely keep themselves from trying to get hold of the persons 
who committed the murder. Mr. Gill had put forward what he 
considered a completed puzzle. If he had succeeded in so piecing 
together this puzzle that the jury were satisfied no piece was out 
of place and that the puzzle lay before them intact, then, what- 
ever the consequences of their verdict, it was their duty to say 
these men were guilty. But if there was one of them who could 
say, I cannot accept this evidence as conclusive,’^ then the 
accused were entitled to a verdict of Not guilty.” 


* See Appendix VIII. 
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Mr. Justice Avory — Gentiemen of the jury, it is unnecessary 
that I should repeat the warning which has been already given 
to you that your judgment in this case must be founded upon 
the evidence winch has been given upon oath before you in this 
Court, without regard to anything which you may have heard 
spoken or anything you may have seen written or printed before you 
came into that box. I regret that such a warning in a Criminal 
Court of this country should be rendered necessary by the perni- 
cious practice which prevails of pandering to the prurient proclivi- 
ties of the public by publishing pictorially and otherwise the lurid 
details of a ghastly tragedy such as that which we are now 
investigating, 

I concur in the observations which have been made by the 
learned counsel, Sir Edward Marshall Hall, when he commented 
upon what appeared in this newspaper on Monday, 23rd August * 
He was right when he said that what appealed in that newspaper 
of 23rd August approached to a contempt of Court. I do not 
stop to expiess an opinion as to whether it did not merely approach 
but reach the point of being an actual contempt of Court as 
calculated to prejudice the minds of persons who might afterwards 
have to adjudicate upon this case. I say no more upon that 
subject for I am confident that you are alive to your responsi- 
bility, which is to discard altogether from your consideration 
everything but the sworn evidence which is now before you. 

These men are charged with the wilful murder of Irene Munro 
on 19th August last. They are jointly charged. That does not 
mean that each of them with his own hand inflicted some injury 
upon her of which she died. It means that they were acting 
together; that is if one killed her by violence, the other was a 
party to it, either aiding and abetting or counselling and pro- 
curing the commission of the crime; and if they were acting 
together, the one aiding and abetting the other, it is immaterial 
whether one or both struck any blow which in fact caused her 
death. 

Have you any doubt, after listening to the evidence, that the 
girl was in fact murdered by some person or persons either on 
the afternoon or in the night of 19th August? Have you any 
doubt that the person or persons who committed that crime 
possessed themselves of her handbag containing what money she 
had, and her bunch of keys, and that that person or persons 
threw away the bunch of keys at a spot which would be in the 
direction that anyone would take coming from the hole where the 
body was found towards Eastbourne? It is not suggested that 
the offence which was committed can be anything less than murdei , 
and having regard to the line adopted by the able and learned 
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counsel who appear for these prisoners, yon must ask yourselves 
this iuithei question . can you have any doubt if one of them 
IS guilty that both aie guilty? It is admitted that they were in 
each other's company the whole of that afternoon and evening. 
Wheie one went the other went; what one did must have been 
known to the other; and, especially having regaid to the evidence 
which has been given by one of them, you must say whether 
you can doubt if guilt is bi ought home to one it is not equally 
brought home to both The motive for the crime in this case 
appears to me, subject to your better judgment, to be immaterial. 
Whoever committed the crime did it from some motive, whether 
it was for the purpose of lobbery on a supposition that the poor 
girl had peihaps more money in that bag than in fact there 
was, or whether it was in pursuance of some intended outrage 
upon her, which was defeated by her physical condition, and 
possibly by her lesistance — of which there is slight evidence, 
namely, the scratches which were found on the inside of her 
right thigh. It is not necessary in this case that you should 
reproduce the scene which culminated in her death, for, whatever 
the motive was, as I have alieady said, can you doubt that she 

was in fact murdered? Whether it was by a blow given by some 

instrument, or with the fist which stunned her in the first instance, 
and that the brick was subsequently used to complete her destruc- 
tion so that she should not live to give evidence against those 
who had assaulted her, is not material It is not necessary to 
decide whether a stick was in fact used, or whether this brick 
weighing 33 lbs caused all the injuiies that were found upon 
her head The only way in which any question of the stick 
becomes material is that the prisoner Field denies having had 
either that stick which is produced or any other stick in his 
possession that afternoon, and if you come to the conclusion 

upon the evidence that in fact he had that stick or any other 

stick in his possession as he walked towards the Crumbles, you 
must consider what is the inference to be drawn from the fact of 
his denying it. Some time has been occupied in this case in 
proving that the prisoners or, certainly one of them, Field, was 
after six o'clock in the evening spending money freely. Having 
regard to the fact that it is now not disputed that he had drawn 
29s. for unemployment pay on that morning, I should, subject 
again to your better judgment, recommend you not to pay much 
attention to the question of the money which was spent on that 
evening by Field. Of course it is true, as the prosecution have 
suggested, that if the prisoners were the men who committed 
this crime and robbed the girl of her bag and her money, they 
would be in possession of more money on that evening. On the 
other hand, the money that was spent is not more than might 
have been in the possession of Field without either of them having 
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possessed themselves of the money which was in the girFs bag. 
For that reason it appears to me to be a small matter. There 
ai*e so many other more important matters in this case that I 
suggest you do not devote much attention to it. 

Now, gentlemen, passing from those two questions which have 
occupied some time during the trial of this case, the motive for 
which the crime was committed and the actual manner in which 
it was committed, it leads me to make this observation to you 
before I come to deal with the facts. The only diiection in law 
which it IS necessary I should give to you in this case is that 
you are to act on the well-established principle which has been 
properly explained to you by both the learned counsel, namely, 
that you are, having considered the evidence, entitled only to 
find the prisoners guilty if you are satisfied beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the evidence has established that guilt. That does 
not mean that you are to conjuie up any fanciful doubt for the 
mere purpose of shirking your responsibility. It means that 
having considered the evidence and the arguments for and against 
the accused, your duty is to find them guilty if you come to the 
conclusion that that evidence is inconsistent with their innocence. 
If you come to the conclusion honestly that it is consistent with 
their innocence, then of course your duty is to find them not 
guilty. 

Gentlemen, this case is essentially one which must be considered 
as a whole. It is a case of what is called in law circumstantial 
evidence It is none the less reliable on that account, for circum- 
stantial evidence is often more reliable than what is called direct 
evidence. I will give you an illustration of what I mean. It 
has been said by one of the learned counsel that this spot where 
the murder was committed is within view of six windows at least 
of cottages. Suppose a witness had been called from one of those 
cottages to say that he or she saw the prisoners assaulting a 
girl at that spot, that would be what is called direct evidence. 
But it might turn out that that witness suffered from defective 
eyesight, or it might turn out that the witness was a person of 
bad character whose credibility therefore could not be relied upon, 
or it might turn out that that witness had some grudge or spite 
against the prisoners or one of them, and in such a case you 
would properly be asked not to rely upon the evidence of a 
witness who actually swore that he or she saw the crime com- 
mitted. But it has been truly and forcibly said that circumstances 
cannot lie, and when you find a body of evidence coming from 
the mouths of independent witnesses ail pointing in one direction 
and leading to one conclusion, and you find that it is obvious 
those witnesses cannot have arranged among themselves to tell 
a false story, then you may he drawn irresistibly to a conclusion 
which admits of no reasonable doubt whatever. That is the 
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meaning of circumstantial evidence, and this case is essentially 
on© of that character. Let me give you another illustration of 
what I mean. A great deal of argument has been properly 
addressed to you on the medical evidence in this case which it 
IS said points to, or at least is consistent with, the fact of this 
muider having been committed about eleven o'clock at night on 
19th August. If the only evidence as to the time at which it 
was committed were that of the medical men, and you found 
by the other evidence in the case that it was impossible that 
the prisoners could have been at that spot at eleven o'clock at 
night, of course your duty would be plain. You would say that 
the Crown had not established the case against them. But the 
question whether the murder was committed at eleven o'clock at 
night does not depend solely upon the medical evidence in this 
case. Before you can come to a conclusion as to the time at 
which it was in fact committed, you must consider all the other 
evidence in the case as to the movements of the deceased girl 
on that afternoon and the movements of the prisoners on that 
afternoon. It is true that Dr. Cadman, the doctor who was 
called to the spot and who arrived there somewhere about 10-30 
to eleven o'clock on the night of the 20th, formed an opinion 
at the time that the body had probably been dead at the most 
for twenty-four hours. He formed that opinion as the result 
of an examination made by the aid of a lamp under circumstances 
probably the least favourable for scientific observation. Having 
formed that opinion, he has adhered to it; but he says quite 
frankly that having regard to everything he now knows, every- 
thing that he saw and found is consistent with the death having 
taken place between three and five o’clock on the afternoon of 
19th August. The result of the medical evidence — I am not going 
through it in detail — is that it is all consistent, everything is 
consistent, with the death having taken place on the afternoon 
of the 19th. I only make one observation, in consequence of 
an argument that was addressed to you just now by the learned 
counsel appearing for G-ray. Dr. Cadman said that he formed 
that conclusion from the fact that when the body was moved 
on the night blood oozed from the nostril and that if it had 
been dead more than twenty-four hours he would not have expected 
blood to ooze from the nostrils. You have heard what the other 
medical men say. First of all they say it is possible that he 
mistook what is called serum tinged with blood for blood. It 
is for you to say whether it is not at least possible that with 
the light of a lamp in those circumstances, if it was serum tinged 
with blood, Dr. Cadman may not honestly have thought it was 
actual blood. But, further, your attention was called by the 
learned counsel to the evidence of Dr. Elworthy. He says he 
made a re-examination on 25th August and that on moving the 
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liead or the body on that occasion blood oozed from the nostrils. 
Whether it may have been the result of the previous post-mortem 
or whetliei, as Dr Elwoithy said, when injury has been inflicted 
on the head that means that there is an extravasation of blood 
on the biam, and under those circumstances it is not uncommon 
to find blood oozing fiom the nostiil even after a longer space 
of time than twenty-four hours, the result is that the medical 
evidence is consistent with the death having taken place on the 
afternoon of the 19th. 

You have to consider whether the rest of the evidence in the 
case does not satisfy you that death did in fact take place on 
that afternoon between three and five o^ clock, and I suggest to 
you that you should ask yourselves this question to assist you 
in determining whether it took place in the afternoon or in the 
night : Why did the piisoners on 24th August — ^that is the Tuesday 
after — arrange between themselves to set up a false alibi as to 
the afternoon of Thursday, 19th August, unless they knew that the 
murder had in fact been committed in the afternoon? 

The learned counsel, Sir Edwaid Mai shall Hall, in addressing 
you on behalf of Gray, has called attention to what had appearecl 
in this newspaper on Monday, 23rd August. He says that that 
which appeared in the paper is the explanation of the alarm 
from which the prisoners wore suffering on the following day, 
the Tuesday, and is the explanation of their being afraid that 
they might be suspected because they had been wearing grey 
clothes. Now, if that is where they got their information from 
which led to that state of mind on Tuesday, the 24th, it is 
significant that this newspaper in more than one place suggests 
that the crime had been committed at night time and not in the 
afternoon. In one passage it says: She left her lodgings in 

the Seaside on the Thursday afternoon and did not return. She 
was murdered that night and her body discovered the following 
afternoon. In another place it says. ‘‘It is unlikely that the 
crime was committed until night. In another place it says . 
“ The terrible crime was in all probability committed under the 
cover of darkness when the Crumbles would be a dreary deserted 
waste of beach.’’ Gentlemen, if this was the source of information 
which led them on the Tuesday to be preparing a false alibi, 
how comes it that they were preparing between themselves, as 
Field, the prisoner, has told you, on that day when they were 
taken to the police station, a false alibi as to the afternoon, 
unless it be, as I have suggested to you, that they knew that 
the crime was committed in the afternoon? 

Now, gentlemen, before I, as I am afraid I must in this case, 
trouble you by referring to the evidence of those witnesses who 
speak to the movements of the deceased girl and the prisoners, 
let me remind you of what is the general outline of the case 
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which IS presented by the prosecution, and the general outline 
of the answer presented to you by the defence. The prosecution 
suggest that on this afternoon of 19th August the two prisoners 
met the deceased girl either by appointment or by accident, more 
probably if their theory is right I should think you would come 
to the conclusion that it was by appointment; that having met 
her they walked with her to this lonely spot, and that from what- 
ever motive, whether it was the gratification of a lustful passion, 
or robbery, or both; that having silenced her effectively so that 
she could never give evidence against them they returned, one 
of them changed his clothes — for some reason which you may 
well imagine — and that as soon as public notice appeared that 
the body had been found they immediately went off and tried to 
enlist It is said by the learned counsel for the defence that 
that is a most unlikely thing for a guilty man to do, because it 
would entail his giving particulars of himself which would lead 
to his identification. It is for you to say whether you follow 
that argument. You probably have heard of men enlisting under 
false names before now and giving false addresses and false 
descriptions of their antecedents. A great many men would never 
have been accepted in the army if they had not done so. The 
prosecution say that having failed at that moment owing to 
the absence of the lecruiting sergeant at Summerdown Camp to 
enlist there, they changed their minds and determined to run 
the risk of being identified and discovered 

Now, the general nature of the answer that is put forward by 
the defence is that the prisoners, although they were out that 
'afternoon in that direction, going towards that very spot where 
the body was found, never went to that spot, never went on to 
the Crumbles at all, but walked by the road all the way to 
Pevensey Bay, and so on to Pevensey Castle; that they were 
never that afternoon — I am talking of their case as presented 
to you now, I shall have a word to say about the case which they 
did present on a former occasion — ^they say that they were never 
with any girl or woman that afternoon at all : never in the 
company of any girl or woman, and they say that Gray never 
changed his clothes at all that afternoon; and it is suggested 
on their behalf that from that moment they pursued their ordinary 
mode of living, from which you ought to infer that they had no 
guilty conscience; it is said that it is incredible that a man or 
men who had committed a murder could be behaving as these 
men were in Eastbourne after that date. It is said that it is 
incredible that men who had committed such a crime could be 
found in the evening of the same day entering into conversation 
with a servant-maid and making arrangements to meet her again. 
These arguments are addressed to you as men of the world, and 
it is for you to say as men of the world whether you feel the 
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force of those arguments. It is for you to consider if a man or 
two men weie capable of committing such a crime as this, what 
there is that they are not capable of. Is it sui prising, if they 
aie capable of such a ciime, to hnd that they are capable of 
going about allowing themselves to be seen on the Front at a 
time when they had no idea that there was any suspicion attaching 
to them? 

Beaiing in mind the geneial nature of the case on the one 
side and on the other, ask yourselves these three questions ; does 
the evidence satisfy you that the deceased girl was in fact out 
that afternoon with two men going towards the Crumbles — going 
towaids the spot where the body was found? Next ask yourselves, 
were the two piisoners here out that afternoon with a girl going 
towards the Crumbles? If you answer those two questions both in 
the affirmative, if you are satisfied that the deceased girl was in fact 
out with two men, and that the two piisoneis were out with some 
girl that afternoon going towards the Ciumbles, then, having 
regard to their first stoiy which they put forward, that they were 
with Maud Baxter at Pevensey, and to their second story which 
they now put forward that they weie not with any girl at all 
that afternoon, ask youi selves what is the natural and necessary 
inference to be drawn? 

With those preliminary observations I now find it necessary 
to remind you of the evidence which has been given tracing the 
movements of the girl and of the two prisoners. I am not going 
to read it to you in detail; I am only going to call your attention 
to the leading points which appear to be established. You begin 
with the evidence at the Albemarle Hotel of the barmaid, Ducker, 
who says that the two prisoners were there at that house in the 
morning at their usual time between twelve and one : that Gray 
was wearing a grey suit and a trilby hat and Field was wearing 
a dark suit and a cap, which she called a dark cap, and brown 
shoes, and that she had never seen Gray, the prisoner, in anything 
different up to that dal© ; she knew him as a man in a grey suit : 
that while they were in the house on that day between twelve 
and one the conversation look place about the biscuit and the 
dog, and that Gray held up the stick which has been produced 
in Court, or one like it with a dog’s head upon it. Field admits 
that that is a stick which he had sometimes carried. It is not 
unimportant to note that he says it belonged to his father and 
not to him. I make that observation because it has been suggested 
that if he had that stick on that afternoon and if it had had 
anything to do with the murder the natural thing for him to do 
would have been to throw it away or get rid of it But if, in 
fact, it belonged to his father, the fact of his throwing it aw'ay 
might have led to inquiry, for his father might have asked where 
it was and the fact of his having got rid of it might in itself 
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have been suspicious. They came again to the house about two 
o^clock and they left about 2-30, at closing time. They returned 
together about 6-30 — one of the barmaids says at 6-20 — and when 
they letiirned this witness, Ducker, said to Gray How dirty 
you look, Billy,"' and he said, Yes, my friend pushed me in 
the water this afternoon when I was on the beach and I could 
not get my clothes dry by six o'clock." Miss Ducker swears that 
he then had on a different suit, a daik suit, a dark cap, and 
dirty boots, and she swears beyond any doubt whatevei that he 
had in fact changed his clothes. Further, when she is cross- 
examined she says that his boots in the evening looked as if 
they had been wet and had got sand or gravel or dirt from 
the pebbles of the beach on them — as if he had been on the 
beach and had got his boots wet. The other barmaid confirms 
all that evidence. She says that they left the house about 2-30 
and returned at 6-20. Both of these witnesses say that after that 
date they missed them. It is important you should note this 
when it is said that they were following their ordinary mode of 
life after that Thursday. Both of these witnesses missed them 
from the house although they had been in the habit of frequenting 
it as a daily occurrence. One of them says it was the Thursday 
after that she saw them again, outside the house. The other one 
says that when they came in on the 26th, which was the Thursday 
after, '' I realized that they had been missing for four or five 
days — they had not been to the house." 

We come now to the evidence of the omnibus conductor, 
Blackmer, who is undoubtedly an important witness. He arrived 
at the Archery Tavern that afternoon at about 2-45 : he saw the 
two prisoners on the omnibus : he saw them get oi : he spoke 
to them, and as he left them and was proceeding to the dep6t 
he saw a girl come across the road and go up to the prisoners 
and he heard her say, Hello, Jack." He says that the girl 
had on a black hat, a blue dress, and was carrying a handbag 
This leads me to make an observation about the dress of this girl, 
and about the evidence of various witnesses that has been very 
properly criticized, one of whom has described the dress he saw 
as a check dress. Another describes the dress he saw as a blue 
dress, and the dress which in fact has been produced in Court 
has been called a grey dress : and the learned counsel this morning 
has made many observations on the hat which was found on the 
body of the deceased and the second hat which is produced and 
which undoubtedly belonged to her. You must consider, looking 
at the evidence of all these witnesses who spoke of the clothes 
worn by the prisoners, or the clothes worn by the girl who was 
seen, whether you think it is safe to rely upon the description 
given by a man of that class of the dress of a girl whom he 
sees quite casually. This witness Blackmer, for instance, speaks 
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of a blue dress. Is that inconsistent with its having been the 
deceased girl with that dress which is properly called grey"? How 
many different kinds of grey are there? How many people are 
there who know the difference between the different shades of 
grey and the proper names to call them? How many people are 
there — do yon think the ordinary men of the stamp we are 
dealing with here would be able to do so — ^who could tell you 
what the colour of the wall of the Court here is? It is quite true 
you may take it that there is no further identification by Blackmer 
of the deceased, except that he did afterwards pick out on that 
sheet of photographs the portrait of this deceased girl, Irene 
Munro, and that identification of the poi trait no doubt is subject 
to the observation which has been made upon it, that the witnesses 
may have seen the newspaper with the pictuie in it. But there 
is the fact that he speaks to a girl with a black hat carrying 
a handbag. Have you any doubt that she was speaking to the 
prisoners? Learned counsel for Gray says, “Oh, she may have 
been speaking to somebody else whose name was Jack.'' But 
no question was put to Blackmer when he was in the box as to 
whether there was anothei man standing close by them, or whether 
bhere were two other men standing close by them. That was 
not suggested. Blackmer swears that the girl was actually going 
towards them. I asked him how near she had got to them and 
fie said she was within a yard or so going towards them when 
she addressed this obseivation, “ Hullo, Jack " You must consider 
whether you have any doubt that some girl in a black hat and 
carrying a handbag did in fact go up and speak to the two 
prisoners at that point by the Archery Tavern. 

The next witness is Rogers, the builder, who says that about 
three o’clock — ^these men are only judging by the time they had 
been at work after dinner — he saw the deceased girl come out 
from the house 393 Seaside and go towards the Archery. You 
know by the plan it is only just across the load to go from her 
fiouse to the Archery Tavern. He says he saw her go out towards 
the Archery, having no coat on, and that in a few minutes she 
returned, went into the house, and came out wearing a green 
coat like that which is now produced. Have you any doubt from 
fiis evidence that that was the deceased girl who came out of the 
fiouse somewhere about three o’clock, went across to the Archery, 
came back to the house, fetched her coat, and went out with that 
green coat on, and having got the coat on went back again towards 
the Archery? 

Next is the evidence of Yerrall, the man who was on the 
ladder at the side of the house, who saw her and knew her as 
the tenant going in and out of the house. He says she left the 
fiouse and went towards the Archery. In a few minutes, he being 
on the ladder at the side, she returned with two men, and he 
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sajb, ‘‘ I saw them '' — ^that is, the girl and the two men — going 
away in the direction of the Crumbles She was laughing. 1 
sa-w that the men had grey suits.'’ There again he speaks ot the 
two men having giey suits. He does not say that they weie 
both in light gi ey suits . he merely says they were both in grey 
suits. You have evidence pioduced that Gray, the prisonei, 
undoubtedly had a grey suit — what you would call a light grey 
suit You have evidence that Field had a suit which might be 
called dark grey, which some people would call a dark suit, and 
which the witness who produced it — ^the police officer — said was a 
dark grey, so dark that by the artificial light it looked as if it 
might be almost black, and dark grey trousers. 

So far we have got to this • there is the deceased girl positively 
identified leaving the house and going away with two men towards 
the Crumbles Were those two men the prisoners? 

The next witness is Dyer who had known Gray for twelve 
months. He says that on that day he was working opposite 
St Andrew's Church — that is a little farther along, going towards 
the Crumbles — and that between 2-30 and three o'clock he saw 
the prisoner Gray and another man go by with a young lady 
towards the Crumbles He says They were walking in a row 
together, Gray being nearest to me." That is his evidence. Do 
you doubt that he has properly identified the prisoner Gray as 
being one of the two men who at that time were walking towards 
the Crumbles with a girl, and if Gray was in fact with another 
man walking with a girl towards the Crumbles, can you doubt 
that the other man was Field — ^the man who has been vouched 
as being with him the whole of that afternoon? If Gray and 
Field, the two prisoners, were in fact walking with a girl towards 
the Crumbles at that time, about three o'clock, why is it, unless 
it was the deceased girl they were walking with, that they — or 
rather one of them — is now swearing that they were never in 
the company of any girl at all on that afternoon? The next 
witness does not carry it any further. He is the bricklayer's 
labourer who was working with Dyer. All he says is that Dyer 
spoke to him and no doubt called his attention to them. It 
only confirms Dyer in this sense that it shows that Dyer's attention 
was directed to, and concentrated on, Gray for some reason and 
he called the attention of his fellow-workman, Jupp, to them, 
and when Dyer called Jupp's attention to them he saw two young 
gentlemen and a young lady, as he said, going towards the 
(Crumbles. So far I am suggesting to you that you have evidence 
yhich you may well rely upon, apparently, that the two prisoners 
Were in fact about that time, three o'clock, seen walking with 
a girl towards the Crumbles, and again I ask you to consider 
Vas that girl the deceased? 

Now we come to the evidence of Putland, the sailor. He says 
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tkat on iTtli August he was on the beach near the aeroplane 
shed and he saw a girl lying down on the beach; she had a 
green coat on like that which has been produced. He said later 
that on that occasion he saw her face, she was within about 
10 yards of him, and it is for you to consider having regard to 
the photographs which have been produced of this girl whether 
she had not a face which would attract attention, a face with 
striking features, dark eyes, and one certainly prominent feature, 
her teeth, which more than one witness has spoken of. Putland 
saw her face on that Tuesday when she was on the beach. On 
the next day, Wednesday, 18th August, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, he saw the same young lady in the company of two 
men walking towards the Crumbles. Have you any doubt that 
it was the deceased girl that he saw*? You have this curious 
confirmation of it that in the letter which she wiote to her mother 
on the next day, the Thuisday, the day when she met her death, 
she says, Yesterday,” that would be Wednesday, I went to 
Pevensey Bay — ^walked there and back.” Putland proceeds : on 
19th August, in the afternoon, he was out with his friend, Wells, 
and he saw the same girl and the same two men about 2-4.5 coming 
towards them — ^that is coming from the Archery towards where 
they were standing at the corner of the load where Putland lives. 
He saw them coming towards them, so that he had the opportunity 
of seeing the faces of the girl and of the men, and he says those 
were the same two men. Without professing to have known them 
before, he says that he had seen those two men with the girl 
on the Wednesday, and he recognized the same two men as being 
with her on the Thursday. He and Wells followed them. Wells, 
you remember, was standing at the top of the road while Putland 
went to put his bicycle away, and these three people, whoever 
they were, passed close by Wells as he stood there, and when 
Putland rejoined Wells they were about 20 yards in front of 
them. Putland and Wells followed them as far as the place 
where the railway cuts across the cinder track. They walked 
along the road and so by the cinder track and saw these three 
people get on to the Crumbles, either by getting over the fence 
or under the fence, and they both of them say that as these three 
people got on to the Crumbles, over or under the fence, Putland 
and Wells passed by the side of them going up the road and 
were then close to them. When they got as far as where the 
railway crosses the cinder track. Wells and Putland turned back, 
and Putland says that they turned back because one of the two 
men who was with the girl had a stick and that Wells did not 
like the look of the stick. Now, gentlemen, a good deal has been 
said about this conduct on the part of Putland and Wells in 
following these people. At one time it looked as if it were going 
to he suggested that Putland was a discreditable witness on the 
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ground that he had some idea of blackmailing these people.^ That 
suggestion was entirely withdrawn, and you must take it that 
no such suggestion is now made by counsel for the defence against 
Putland or Wells. But it was said, none the less, that their 
conduct was extraordinary, so extraordinary that you ought not 
to believe the evidence of these two men. Well, again, you must 
use your knowledge of the world and say whether there is anything 
so very exti aordinary in it — possibly all to be explained by the 
fact that Putland or Wells, or both of them, are a little prurient 
minded and anticipated that they would see something which 
they ought not to see and were not intended to see, and that 
Putland, having seen the same two men and the same girl the 
day before going towards the Crumbles, which was known of 
course to be a deserted spot, thought they might see something 
which would be entertaining to a prurient-minded person. You 
have seen them in the box. It is for you to say, whatever their 
motive was, whether you can doubt that they arc speaking the 
tiuth as to what they did see. Putland tells you as to these 
two men that one of them had on a cap — like that light cap which 
has been pioduced — and he says it was being worn by the shorter 
of the two men, pulled down on the back of his head and the 
peak well over in front — and Putland in the witness-box put 
the cap on to show how it was being worn. No doubt you noticed 
it. Did you observe when Field was in the witness-box and was 
asked to put the cap on, how he put it on? Did you notice 
how he pulled it down at the back and pulled the peak well over 
in front? Putland says that the next day, the 20th, he saw those 
same two men in Victoria Place, Eastbourne, talking to some 
girl or girls, and he immediately called the attention of his com- 
panion, a man named Piper. Now, you have this corroboration 
of Putland' s evidence in the fact that Field in the witness-box 
admits that on the Friday at about that same time he and Gray 
were talking to some girls in Victoria Place. Putland says, 
Those are the same two men I recognized on that day and 
those are the two men whom I saw with the girl on the Wednesday 
and on the Thursday/’ and he identifies Field now in Court as 
the man whom he saw with the cap and the stick. You remember 
Putland joined his ship on Monday, 23rd August, He says he 
read, the account of the murder in the newspaper, and soon after 
he got on his ship he made a statement to one of his shipmates. 
That statement apparently was reported to his commanding oiBcer, 
and Putland was sent for and made his statement to the command- 
ing officer, and he was sent back to Eastbourne where on 4:th 
September he identified Field at the coffee-stall, and ihat is the 
day on which they were both taken into custody. He told you that 
as he went off in the train to rejoin his ship on Monday, 23rd 
August, having bought the newspaper, he saw the portrait of 
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this girl in the paper and, as soon as he saw that, it attracted 
his attention and recalled to him everything that he had seen 
on the Wednesday and the Thnisday pieviously. 

Wells, his companion, speaks to the same effect lie says : 
one of the men was in a giey suit with a trilby hat and the other 
one was in a daik suit and a light cap, the shelter one was cairy- 
ing a yellow stick with wliat looked like a dog’s head on it He 
is the one, you know, who noticed the stick and afterwaids said 
he did not like the look of it It may be he thought that if those 
people in fiont thought they weie following them the man with 
the stick might turn lound and say, '' What are you following 
us for He says he noticed that the giil had nice teeth and 

very dark hail. This is not unimpoitant, that Wells had seen 
the shelter man in Eastbourne several times duiing the preceding 
fortnight — and he says that as they walked along he saw the 
girl offer sweets — or something out of a paper bag which looked 
like sweets — to the men The impoitance of that is that when 
the deceased girl was found theio was in her pocket that small 
paper bag such as sw^oets aie put in You must consider whether 
all this evidence that the prisoners were with vsome girl, although 
the identification may be unsatisfactory, all these witnesses who 
had not known hei hefoio identifying her by hoi ])orirait in the 
papeis, 01 hy the photogiaphs which they were afterwards shown 
— you must look at all these small ciicumstances and say whether 
you can have any doubt that the gnl who was with the prisoners 
on that afternoon was the deceased giil Then they spoke of 
this kitten having been picked up, and Wells says that on the 
next day, Friday, he recognised the two men iii Victoria Place 
talking to some girls as being the same men whom he had seen 
the day before. On Monday, the 2^1rd, he went to the police and 
made a statement to them Pulland, as you know, having gone 
away to his ship, Wells is left behind in Eastbourne, ancl he it 
was who went to the police on the Monday and made the statement 
to*' them. Again on the Tuesday, the 24th, he is on the Parade 
by the direction of the police, and he sees the two piisoners agam 
talking to giils on the Parade, and he gave information to the 
police in consequence of which the two prisoneis, as you know, 
were taken to the police station Wlien ho is cross-examined, he 
says, '' I think the girl was wearing a check skirt and a black 
blouse. You must consider whether a man of that class is a 
good judge or likely to give a good description of the skirt she 
was wearing. Then he said, Her hat was turned up at the 
back and had a transparent brim similar to that produced,^' 
Learned counsel has commented upon the fact that he describes 
the hat as having a transparent brim. Ho says “it was turned 
up at the back, and it might have been because it was turned 
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up at the back that he saw the colour of her hair. Whether it 
had a tianspaient brim or not, if it was turned up at the back 
and he was following behind her, he would see the colour of her 
hair, and if he happened to see under the brim, it is for you 
to judge whether he might not have thought he saw through the 
brim and thought it was a transpaient brim. It is such a small 
point that I do not stop to discuss it with you. Then, finally, 
in the evidence of this man Wells there comes this material fact 
that when he is ci oss-examined he says. ‘‘ I noticed these people 
paiticularly because Putland told me that he had seen them the 
day before.^’ That was a fact which could not have been elicited 
in examination-in-chief . What Putland said to him behind the 
prisoners" back would not have been evidence, but it became 
evidence because it was elicited in cioss-examination when he was 
asked, What reason had you for noticing these people particu- 
larly 1 "" His answer was Because Putland told me that he had 
seen those same people together the day befoie "" 

Then you come to the evidence of the railway -hut men, which 
I will go rapidly through These men were sitting in this railway- 
hut. They had apparently knocked off work for the day and 
were waiting evidently for the engine to come and take them 
home. The first one says that he saw two men and a girl pass 
coming from the Eastbourne direction, walking m the 4-foot way; 
the shorter man had his arm linked in the girPs arm, and he 
describes him as being in blue — he thought he was in blue. There 
again do you think a navvy on the railway is a good judge of 
colour of a suit which some people would call grey and 
other people would call dark? Pie says, I noticed the 
girPs features, eyes dark, upper teeth prominent, and dark 
hair ; the man who was in grey came and put the kitten 
in the doorway,"" and he says, I had not seen any other woman 
pass that afternoon."" On the 21st, the Saturday, he identified 
the body at the mortuary. You will, of course, consider the 
observation which has been made about the difficulty of identifying 
the face after it had been so horribly mutilated. On the other hand 
you must not be misled, of course, by that photograph into 
supposing that what the man saw at the mortuary was exactly 
what you see in that photograph 

The next witness, a railway-man, says the girl was dark, with 
dark hair and a black hat; the man who had his arm round 
the girPs waist had a stick; he was wearing dark clothes. He 
is more prudent ; he does not commit himself to a colour. He 
said, He was wearing dark clothes; they were going in the 
direction of the place where the body was found The man who 
was called next says, The young lady passed within a yard of 
me; she looked in at the window; one of the men had Ms left 
arm round her waist; he was dressed in dark blue; the other 
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man was dressed in grey."'^ He identified the body also at the 
mortuary, having seen the girFs face when she looked in at the 
window. The next one says, The girl that passed was a dark 
girl, dark hair, and a black hat turned up at the back.^’ The 
next one says, The girl looked towards the hut; she was smiling; 
one man was dressed in giey, the other in dark or blue clothes.'’^ 
That finishes the evidence of the witnesses who were called for 
the purpose of identifying the prisoneis as having been out upon 
that afternoon with the deceased girl going in the direction of 
the place wheie the body was afterwaids found. It is said that, 
having regard to the chaiacter of this girl, she is unlikely to 
have been in the company of such men as the prisoners. Now, 
you must bear in mind that when you see the piisoners here you 
do not see them at their best. You know by the evidence that 
they weie men who were in the habit of spending thoir time on 
the Parade at Eastbourne, apparently fond of getting into con- 
versation with girls, apparently, wherever they got it fiom, having 
suiiicient money to be spending in the Albemaile Public House, 
to be going to the Hippodrome, and to be going to the picture 
shows, and one of them — Gray at all events — being a man whose 
appearance was noticed by the barmaid the moment he changed 
hiS clothes. She said : How dirty you look, in comparison with 
how I usually see you.^^ You must also remembei, although the 
character that has been given to this girl may be a peifectly 
true one, that she was quiet and respectable, although she may 
have suffered misfortune, and that she was particular about her 
friends. She was the daughter of a woman who was in the humble 
position of housekeeper in a house in London. She was a girl 
earning her living as a typist at £2 7s. 6d. a week, and taking 
a holiday by herself at Eastbourne; and is it so unlikely that 
she might, for the sake of companionship, consent to allow two 
men like these to strike up an acquaintance with her? You know 
how these things aie done, especially at the seaside where people 
are congregated together on the beach, on the Parade, and at the 
bandstand — how easily they get into conversation. Field, you 
may have observed, rather made a boast in the witness-box of 
his politeness to everybody, and was quite capable of making 
himself agreeable to a girl in this position, who was lonely. It 
is for you to Judge whether there is anything unlikely in that, 
and it is for you to Judge — especially in the face of this positive 
evidence which identifies the prisoners as being seen with some 
gild on that afternoon going to this spot, and the positive evidence 
which identifies the deceased girl as leaving her house and going 
to the very place where the prisoners were seen to meet a girl — 
whether that can leave you in any doubt that she was in fact 
in their company, and, having regard to the evidence of Putiand, 
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whetiier you can lemain in any doubt that she had been in their 
company on the pievious day, the Wednesday. 

i have now only one thing which I think it necessary that I 
should call your attention to Hitherto I have said not a word 
about the diherent statements made by the prisoneis at diheient 
times relating to this mattei. 1 take them separately. Fust of 
ail with regaid to Field. A witness named Glrayling was called 
who tells you that he knew both the piisoners. He says that on 
30th August he saw them at the Pier Hotel and G-ray said they 
had been locked up in connexion with the muider. Field said, 

We were down that way with a girl, but she has come forward 
to say we were with her/^ and that he had made that statement 
to the police, and Gray said, I shall be getting into tiouble 
with him,^^ pointing to Field. This is upon 30tii August, after 
they had aiiaiiged togethei to say they weie with Maud Baxter 
on that afternoon. Field is saying to his friend Grayling, ‘‘ We 
vere down that way with a girl, but she has come foiwaid to say 
we were with iier.^' The next statement by Field which is material 
is this, that when they weie taken to the police station on 24:th 
August and the constable said, '' I expect you wonder why I have 
brought you here,^' Field said, We have been expecting this as 
we both have been weaiing giey clothes.’^ The witness was not 
cross-examined as to whether those weie the woids used by Field 
at all, but Field says, when he comes into the box, I never 
said that. All I said was ^ as we both have grey clothes.^ Why 
should they expect it because they both had giey clothes? Do 
you think that eveiybody in Eastbouine in August who had a 
suit of giey clothes in his bag or in his chest of drawers was 
afraid that he was going to be locked up for this miirdei ? 

The next witness who speaks to false statements is Inspector 
Mercer who took that statement from him at the police station 
after, as Field has told you, he and Gray had arranged together 
to say they were with Maud Baxter I do not want to lead it 
all lo you again ; I have no doubt it is within your recollection. 
Field admits when he is cross-examined that it is full of untruths. 
It begins with an untruth ]>y saying that he sat on the sea front 
on Thursday morning, the 19th, until one o'clock — whereas he 
now admits that he was at the Albemarle between twelve and one. 
He says in his statement that he went home to his address at Susans 
Road for dinner. He admits that that is an untruth, because 
he says now that he went to a restaurant called Booth's Restaurant 
for dinner. In the statement he says they met Miss Baxter who 
was staying at Ravenhurst, St. John's Road, Eastbourne, when 
they were at Pevensey Castle and all three of them walked home 
together and that they went into an Italian ice-cream shop I 
do not trouble about what he said with reference to their move- 
ments in the evening, because there is no real dispute as to where 
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they weie in the evening He concludes his statement by saying, 
I was dressed in this coat, it is a daik grey double-breasted 
coat — so he himself calls it a grey but a dark giey — and 
I was wealing a pair of daik grey flannel tiousers and a round 
straw hat with a black band. 1 was not cariying a stick. I did 
not cross the Ciumbles at any time on Thuisday or Friday. I 
did not have a cat in my possession either day.'"' Field having 
made that statement to him, the inspector saw Miss Baxter and 
ascertained from her that this was all untrue about her having 
been with them at Pevensey, so he goes back to Field on the 
following day and tells him that he has seen Miss Baxter and 
that she says it is uiitiue, he pioduced the stick, and Field said, 
1 admit that is my stick, but I am sure I did not have it with 
me on Thuisday. 1 must have been mistaken about the young 
woman, but I still swear I was at Pevensey on Thursday.^’ What 
do you suppose that meant — I must have been mistaken about 
the young woman It can only mean surely one thing — I 
gave you the wrong name When I gave you the name of Miss 
Baxter I was mistaken about the young woman we were with 
at Pevensey.'^ That is still peisisting appaiently that theie is 
some young woman that they were with at Pevensey, but he must 
have been mistaken about the name. Of course now in the witness- 
box he says it was no mistake at all but a deliberate lie which 
he invented in conjunction with Gray Then, further, Field after 
he was ariested and taken to the station and told that he would 
be chaiged with the wilful murder of Miss IMuiiio on 19th August 
was also told, “ A sailor named Putland has identified you this 
afternoon as a man who was with her at three o^clock on the 19th,^' 
and he was cautioned, and Field then said, Can I see the 
sailor? The inspector said, You will have the opportunity,^^ 
and then Field said, You have had my statement and you are 
no man not to believe it. I kept quiet before but I shan’t this 
time. I told you the truth ” lie knew at the time he was saying 
that that he had not told the truth according to his evidence here, 
lie knew that he had told a deliberate falsehood about Miss Baxter. 

Finally, of course you will consider the evidence which Field 
himself has given in the witness-box, and his explanation, for what 
it is 'worth, of the reason why they invented this false story about 
Miss Baxter. I do not want to read it all through because no 
doubt you listened attentively to it yesterday, but he says that 
they never were with any girl at all on the Thursday afternoon, 
that they walked to Pevensey Bay and so on to the Castle and 
then returned, he and Gray alone; that they never saw the deceased 
and never spoke to her, and he says that on the Tuesday- — having 
seen in the paper that the police were looking for men who wore 
grey clothes — he was afraid that they might be suspected and it 
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was necessary for them to prepare an alibi for the Thursday 
afternoon. I have already pointed out to you why should it occur 
to them as necessary on that Tuesday, the 24th, that they must 
have an alibi for the afternoon 2 Nobody had said at that time 
that the murder had been committed in the afternoon. There 
was no evidence published or otherwise at that time that it had 
been committed in the afternoon. On the contrary, as I have called 
to your attention, the newspaper which was said to be in their 
possession on the Monday suggested that the ciime had been com- 
mitted at night — ^but they thought it was necessaiy that they should 
find some alibi for that Thursday afternoon, and so Field says, 

I invented this stoiy about Miss Baxter and Gray agreed to 
back me up m it.^^ 

There is one othei thing in Field^s evidence that is material. 
He positively denies that Giay changed his clothes on that day. 
It is for you to judge whether you think he or the baimaid is 
the moie leliable on that subject. He admits that he heard Gray 
say when he was at the Inquest that he had changed his clothes. 
Notwithstanding that, Field persists on his oath in swearing that 
Gray never did change his clothes on that day. One other little 
small matter occurs in his evidence which is worthy of notice. 
Miss Baxter has sworn that they met her on the Thursday night, 
the 19th She has detailed the conversation which they had with 
her on that Thursday night. Field swears that they never saw 
her or spoke to her till the Sunday. Again ask yourselves which do 
you believe? What possible motive can Maud Baxter have for 
saying that when she went to post a letter at the pillar-box on 
that Thursday night, these two men accosted her and that she 
met them again on the Sunday? What object can she have, unless 
it in fact took place? And you have this corroboration of Maud 
Baxter’s evidence, that whereas Field swears in the witness-box 
that on that night of 19th August they never went in the direction 
of the road where Maud Baxter lives, Gray, in the statement 
which he made on that same 24th August, says that they did walk 
up that evening to the railway-station — which would be in that 
direction — and Maud Baxter swears that they gave her the names 
of Jack and Billy White. That is only important because it 
has been suggested that they were going about after the Thursday 
in^their ordinary way, in their ordinary costumes, and not dis- 
guising or concealing themselves in any way She says they gave 
the names of Jack and. Billy White. Field’s explanation of it 
you heard. If you think there is a word of truth in it, ask 
yourselves. He says the explanation is that they were passing a 
troupe or a number of coloured or black men in Eastbourne and 
that Gray said, Thank God we are white ” — ^that is, Thank 
God that we are white men and not black men ” — and that from 
that Miss Baxter may have thought that their names were White. 
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You must judge of it. I express no opinion on any question of 
fact; every one is for you. 

Now, gentlemen, may I pass from that to remind you of the 
different statements Giay has made? Miss Ducker swears that on 
that Thursday, the 19th, after they had been trying to get a 
drink for nothing. Gray said, “ If you wait till the evening we 
shall have more money. I have already said that I do not attach 
much importance, and probably you will not attach much import- 
ance, to the amount of money which they were spending, but 
certainly if Giay said this it may have some significance, particu- 
larly if you aie satisfied that they had been with this unhappy 
deceased giil on the previous day and had seen her carrying 
her handbag. I have already called your attention to the fact 
that Gray at the Inquest, when Miss Duckei was giving evidence 
about his clothes having been changed, said, “ Can't a man 
change his clothes without asking permission of anybody? I have 
already said I did change my clothes " So theie you have a 
positive admission by Gray that he did on that afternoon change 
his clothes "Why? It is not suggested that there would be neces- 
sarily any gieat amount of blood-stain upon any person who com- 
mitted this Clime because no artery was severed from which the 
blood would spurt, but there might have been some little blood 
from a person handling a body which had been so wounded, and 
a person scraping the shingle so as to bury the body might very 
likely get his clothes and his boots dirty, and that might be a 
sufficient reason for his changing his clothes. Again you must 
ask youi selves unless there was some good reason for Gray 
changing his clothes, why is it that Field persists in swearing 
on his oath that Gray never did change them? 

Mercer, the inspector, proves that after he had seen Miss Baxter 
and ascertained that their stoiy was not true, he spoke to Gray 
at the police station and said to him, Miss Baxter has been 
seen and says she was not with you on Thursday and you will 
have to be detained," and Gray made no reply. He did not say, 
like Field, I must have made a mistake about the woman." 
He made no reply at all. Then you have to consider Gray's 
statement which was taken down by the inspector. I need not 
go through it in detail, because it is to the same effect although 
it differs in some details from that of Field. The point of it 
is that he states, when he was at the police station on 24th August, 
that they had met this girl at Pevensey Castle on the 19th, and 
had come back with her. It is for you to Judge whether that 
statement was not invented because they were afraid that somebody 
had seen them with some girl, and they thought it was necessary 
to give the name of some person who they anticipated would 
have left Eastbourne, because you observe they knew at the time 
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when they made that statement that Maud Baxter was going to 
leave Eastbourne on the following Saturday, and so they may 
have thought it was safe to give her name because she would 
not be found, or might not be found, or at all events ihei© 
might be some difficulty in finding her. 

Finally, you have to consider the evidence of the two men 
who were called fiom Maidstone Gaol, who have given evidence 
of the statements Gray made to them in piison. Undoubtedly 
both of these witnesses aie what are called tainted ’’ witnesses, 
that is to say they are men of bad chaiacter because they have 
been convicted of stealing — one of them only once, the other one 
having been convicted seveial times of stealing bicycles. But 
although they are tainted witnesses, and for that reason their 
evidence is to be looked at with suspicion, you must ask yourselves 
if you can conceive any motive for their coming heie and telling 
a false story with regard to what took place between them and 
the prisoner Gray. In the case of a man who is an accomplice 
in. a crime, it is necessary to be most careful in accepting his 
evidence because he has something to gain as a rule by giving 
evidence against his accomplice. But you must consider whether 
these men had anything to gain, either of them, and if those 
conversations did take place, what inference do you diaw from 
them? Barrington, a man who had been convicted once only, 
tells you that Gray got into conversation with him when they 
weie at exercise, and that Gray asked him first of all if he 
would say that he was at the circus with Gray on that afternoon 
— that is to say, he is trying to get Barrington to come and 
swear to another false alibi — a different one On another occasion 
he is saying, Failing your saying you were with me at the 
circus, will you say that you saw a sailor and a girl walking 
along the Seaside towards the Crumbles, and that you saw the 
sailor come back alone; and failing that will you say you saw a 
sailor and a girl struggling together on the Crumbles.’^ It is 
right to add that Gray thought it necessary, having made these 
overtures to Barrington, to say to him, '' Mind you, I had nothing 
to do with the murder. The other man, Smith, proved various 
conversations, the most important of which perhaps is this — he 
was cleaning the passage outside Gray^s cell, you remember. He 
says he could see Gray through the iron bars, and Gray said 
to him, '' I am in for murder. Smith said to him, '' You are 
unlucky.'’ Gray then said, '' But they cannot prove it. Though 
I was with the girl almost to the hour she died, that does not 
mean to say that I done it." He also on another occasion said 
to him, '' The worst of it is my wife says Fm guilty." Smith 
said, '"What makes her say that?" and Gray said, "I don't 
know." On another occasion Gray said to him, What am I 
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to say, guilty or not guilty? and the witness Smith replied, 
You know that best yourself; the jury will say whether you 
are guilty oi iiot,^' and thereupon Giay made an uncomplimentary 
obseivation about the faculty oi the capacity of a juiy to decide 
such a question. On another occasion the witness Smith asked 
him how the murder was done, and Giay leplied, By chopping 
a stone on her.^^ Mow do you know^ that '' — and Giay said, 
I have seen the stone/ ^ Aie those all inventions on the part 
of those men, Smith and Dairington? If so, vhat possible leasons 
can they have for inventing them? — Smith, a cuiiMct, a man who 
wms sentenced before this crime is committed, who wms in prison, 
who had no oppoitiinity of seeing newspapeis, IJwily Mirrors^ 
or photographs, or anything else — how could he hac'C invented 
those conveisations ; and, iinaliy, if they did not take place, 
what do you think is the explanation of the piisoner Giay remain- 
ing content m that dock and not going into the witness-box to 
give you his veision of what did take place in prison, if anything? 
His learned counsel, Sir Edwaid Maishall Hall, has at tempted 
some explanation or given you some reason why Gray has not 
been called as a witness You must judge of that explanation. 
He says that Field has spoken for both and what is the use of 
calling Gray merely to repeat the same story? Do you think 
that IS a sufHciont reason if he knows not lung of Ibeso conversa- 
tions which are alleged to have taken place in prison ? Is there 
any reason or suggestion which has been made to account for 
Giay under a chaige like the present silting still in that dock 
and hiding behind the explanation which has been given by Field? 
You must consider that in conjunction with the othei* facts in 
the case. 

Now, gentlemen, iliat concludes the observations which I have 
thought it right to make io you in this undoubtedly important 
case. Something has lieen said about the individual responsibility 
of each member of your bo<1y. While it is true that, it is right 
and proper that each individual should exorcise his own indepen- 
dent judgment on the evidence in this case and on the arguments 
which have been addressed to you, remember that the very essence 
of our system of trial by jury is that the verdict of tbe jury 
is supposed to represent the comlnncd intelligence of twelve men 
of the world — the combined intelligence — -and while it is the duty 
of each man, as I have said, to exorcise his own judgment, that 
does not mean that it is not his duty to pay respect to and have 
regard to the opinions of his fellows. It is your duty now to 
take counsel with one another, and if the evidence brings home 
to your minds the conclusion that these men are guilty of this 
offence, it is your duty to say m wiihout regard to any conse- 
quences, without regard to any consideration, except the desire 
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to perform the duty imposed upon you by your oath, which is to 
deliver a true verdict according to the evidence. Gentlemen, you 
will now retire and consider your verdict and tell me how you 
find. 

[The jury retired at 2-4 p.m., and returned into 
Court at 3-7 pm.] 

The Clem of Assize — Gentlemen, are you agieed upon your 
verdict ? 

The Foeeman of the Jury — We are. 

The Cleee of Assize — ^Do you find the prisoner Jack Alfred 
Field guilty or not guilty “2 

The Foreman of the Jury — Guilty. 

The Clerk of Assize — ^Do you find the prisoner William 
Thomas Gray guilty or not guilty? 

The Foreman of the Jury — Guilty. 

The Clerk of Assize — ^You say that both prisoners are 
guilty and that is the verdict of you alH 

The Foreman of the Jury — ^Yes. We ask that the prisoners 
should be recommended to meicy on the ground that the Jury are 
of opinion that the murder was not premeditated. 

The Clerk op Assize — Jack Alfred Field and William 
Thomas Gray, you stand severally convicted of murder. Have 
you, or either of you, anything to say why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced upon you according to law? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Justice Avory — Jack Alfred Field and William Thomas 
Gray, you have been convicted of a foul and brutal murder. The 
defence which you concocted has been demonstrated to be untrue 
to the satisfaction of the jury. You must now prepare yourselves 
to undergo the penalty which the law enacts for such a crime as 
you have committed. The recommendation which the jury have 
added to their verdict will be forwarded to the proper quarter 
where it will receive due consideration. 

My duty is now to pass upon you the sentence of the law. 
That sentence is that you be taken hence to a lawful prison and 
thence to a place of execution, and that you be there hanged by 
the neck until you be dead, and that your bodies be afterwards 
buried within the precincts of the prison wherein you shall have 
been last confined before your execution, and I direct that this 
sentence shall be carried out at Wandsworth Prison. And may the 
Lord have mercy upon your souls. 

The Chaplain — Amen. 
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I. 

LIST OF PROPERTY belonging to Irene Munro found at 
393 Seaside, Eastbourne. 


1 fibre portmanteau 

2 common crepe de chine dresses. 

1 blue gaberdine costume. 

1 dressing jacket. 

4 common blouses. 

1 cotton petticoat. 

1 cotton chemise 
1 pair cotton combinations. 

1 camisole, 
i wool scarf. 

1 nightdiess case. 

1 mirror. 

1 bible. 

8 cotton handkerchiefs. 

1 common bead necklace. 

3 common brooches. 

3 reels of thread 

1 thimble. 

i packet of needles. 

1 nail file. 

2 books ((iiods of Mars, Warlord of Mais). 

1 email handbag 

I Post Olfiou Savings Bankbook in name of frene Munro, showing that 
since January, 1917, deposits amounting to £13 19 h. Od had been made 
and that since the 29th March, 1919, no deposit iiad been made, and 
since the 26th April, 1919, there has only been a credit of 8d. 

1 receipt tor blouse, lOs. 6d.j 1 ditto hat, ITs lid., and millinery, 2s. fijd.; 

1 for costume, £4 7s 6d., paid by instalments ; 1 for mole dress, £3 3s. 
Some correspondence. 


II, 


LETTER FROM IRENE VIOLET MUNRO TO HER MOTHER. 


Dearest Mother, 


393 Seaside, Eastbourne, 
Thursday. 


I was pleased to get your letter and am very glad to hear it is so 
lovely up there. I am writing this on the beach. The weather is simply 
glorious though very windy m the morning and I feel very much better 
already. 
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I had a most awful job to get a room. They were full up everywhere 
and after trudging about all day was compelled to take a room al 
30s. a week. Terrible price isn’t it? but I couldn’t get anything else, 
Even then they couldn’t put me up for Monday night and I had to staj 

somewhere else and pay 2s 6d It is of course a lovely room looking 

to the front with a piano. It is a pity m a way that you are not here 

as my room is large enough for two people 

I went to Beachy Head on Tuesday evening and lost myself. I didn’1 
get back until nearly eleven o’clock Yesterday I went to JPevensey Bay- 
walked there and back. 

I have two pounds fifteen left, have paid £1 deposit on my room sc 
have still 10s to pay, also fare back to London, so that really I have 
only £1 10s left for to pay for my rent and hoard next week and the 

remainder of this week; so please do send me down as much as you car 

to reach me by Saturday as I shall only stay here for a week and shal 
try to get something cheaper for next week and I should not like it tc 
come when I have gone, I get awfully hungry down here. I think i1 
must be the sea air. 

The name of this road is just “Seaside” isn’t it funny? It is evei 

such a long road and I am a threepenny ride from the station. 

Groodbye for the present. Please give my love to Granny, Auntie, Jessie 
and everyone. 

Your affectionate. 


Rene 


X X X X 


III. 


STATEMENT BY FIELD AFTER CONVICTION 

All I Know of the Murder of Irene Munro. 

Tuesday, August 17th Gray and I were out on the soa front all the 
morning. As we were on our way home to dinner Gray pointed out i 
girl, and as we passed her. Gray said, “ Good morning,” but she onlj 
smiled, and Gray then said to me, that he would walk and talk witf 
her before the day was over. After dinner I met Gray and wo were botl 
going down to the Albemarle, but just before we reached there we sa’w 
the same girl that we had seen m the morning Gray again spoke tc 
her and this time she answered him. He then asked her where she was 
going, and she said she was out for a walk and invited us to accompany 
her, so we walked along the sea front and up on the hills as far as Beachj 
Head. We wandered about until it began to get dark and then we made 
our way slowly back to Eastbourne Station There we made arrangement! 
to meet on the next day at 2-30 p.m. at the Archery. 

Wednesday, August 18th. We, Gray and I, spent the morning oi 
the sea front. At 1 p.m. we went home to dinner, arranging to meei 
again at 2 p.m. After I had had my dinner, I met Gray and then w< 
went to the Archery to ke^ our appointment. When we got there th< 
girl was waiting for us. We then went to Pevensey Bay with the girl 
and I noticed that she seemed to resent my presence, and acted as i 
she wanted to get rid of me, but as Gray said nothing, I took no notic< 
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of her hints, and tried to make myself agreeable to her, and eventually 
succeeded. We then turned round and -came back to Eastbourne again. 
We left the girl at the Archery about 6-30 p.m. , at the same time making 
arrangements to meet again on the following day at the same place and 
time, and then Gray and I went home. After tea we went to 
the Hippodrome until 9 p.m. and from there we went on to the sea front, 
and stayed until Just after 10. Then we both went to our respective homes 
for the night. 

Thursday, August 19th. First I went to the Labour Exchange and 

drfew 29s. unemployed pay. From there I went to Gray’s home When 

he was dressed we went on to the sea front and remained there until 
12 noon. Ihen we went to the Albemarle Hotel and stopped until about 
1 p.m. Then Gray went home to dinner, and I went to a small restaurant 

and had my dinner. I then went round for Gray and from there we 

went back to the Albemarle, staying until 2-30 p.m. Then we walked 
to the Leaf Hall, got on a^bus and proceeded to the Archery. At Firl© 
Hoad my friend Blackmer jumped on to the bus. W^hen we arrived at 

the Arcjieiy we got off and stood talking to Blackmer and then the girl 

came over and joined us. Prom there we went on to the Crumbles As 
we were going along Gray kept giving me the hint to leave them! and 
as I was not anxious to sit about playing third fiddle to them, I waited 
until we had got past the railway hut and then I said to the girl “ Do 
you mind if I leave you two together as I feel I want a nice long ’walk ” 
me girl seemed only too pleased to get rid of me, and almost said so. 
t then left them and walked off the Crumbles and then on to Pevensey 

Gastle. On my way back I saw Gray coming towards me, and when 

1 got up to him I asked him where the girl was. He told me he had 

H she had gone home. Then we 

both walked to the Lodge Inn and got on a bus for the Leaf Hall, and 
as 1 went to pay the fares, he stopped and said he would pay. I asked 
him where he had got his money from and he said, “ I have had it all 
the time. ^ It seemed very strange to me, because he had let me pay 
Albemarle and supply him with cigarettes before, 
and told me he had no money. After tea we met and went to the Albemarle 
until 7-10 p.m. and Gray was still paying for drinks and every time I 
asked him about his money he told me to shut up and mind my own 
business. From there we went to the Hippodrome and stayed until 9 nm 
Then we went back to the Albemarle until 10 p.m. and ‘from there back 
hpine^ Hippodrome again until 11 p.m. Then we parted and went to our 

^ Friday, August 20th. I called at Gray’s home and then we went on 
to the sea front until 12 noon and then to the Albemarle. We left there 

about 1-30 p m. and went to our dinners. In the afternoon we went to 

a picture palace, and in the evening we went to another picture palace 

and then we both went to our houses. ^ 

Saturdaw August 21st. I bought a newspaper and as I was goincr 
iound_ for Gray I read m it that a woman’s dead body had been found 
burned on the Crumbles. When I reached Gray’s hom‘e I showed it to 
he seemed to get excited about it. I asked him what was wronir 
and then he Md me that the girl had been with him on Thursday had 
upset him and he^had lost his temper and struck her, and being frightened 
at 'what he had done, he lost his head and covered her over with" beach 
I told him It looked very serious, and asked him what he intended to do! 
Then, he _ nearly went inad and started to rave and swear at me nnd 
told me 1 ought not to h aye left them. Well, I calmed him down a hit 
then he started ^ pleading to me, _^and begging me to keep it quiet 
H© said. For God s sake keep it dark. Think of my wife It will 
kill her xf she finds out, and it might blow oyer.” wi, I thought of 
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his wife and knowing what sort of girl she was, I promised to say nothing. 
Then he asked me to help him if anything happened, and I promised tc 
do my best for him, and I told him that if he was arrested I would saj- 
he was with me at Pevensey I did not realize that I would be ai rested 
as well Giay was all for getting out of Eastbourne and as I could nol 
dissuade him, I agreed to go to Suminerdown Camp with him to try and 
enlist, but the recruiting seigeant was not there, so we came back tc 
Eastbourne Then we went to the Albemarle during the dinner hour and 
on to the sea front all the afternoon and evening 

Sunday, August 22nd Gray and I were on the sea front all day except 
duiing the dinner time. In the evening we were sitting on tlie fiont, neai 
the Wish Tower, and a girl passed and Gray said, “ Good evening,” tc 
her She answered and then sat down at his side Then we walked home 
with hei, and Giay made arrangements to meet her the next day at 2-3C 
p m On Monday wc met her and went up on the hills near the Gob 
Links She told us she came from Colchester, and that her name was 
Maud Laxter Then Giay started talking about the murder at Eastbourne, 
and said to her, “ We have both got grey suits, and it’s quite likely that 
they will anest me, in fact, they might arrest Jack as wmll What would 
you do il’ that happened? ” She answeied, “ I would come and say I was 
with >ou on that day if you liked ” Then Gray jumped at the opening he 
thought he saw, and said that if he w/s arrested h (0 would say he was 
with her and she agreed. I tried to point out to him it would soon be 
found out easy enough, but lie would not listen to me, so I had to agree 
with him Well then, I left him with the giil and went to see a friend 
of mine at Summeidown Camp We met her twm oi three times aftei 
that, and when we were aiiested I had to say wo w^ere with this girl 
to try and save Gray. When w^e were released I told Gray to keep quiet 
if ho w’^anted to save his skm, and promised that if anything else happened 
I would stand by him till it was all over But now 1 think I am justified 
in breaking my promise to save my parents’ icputation What I have 
written is God’s truth, and may His will be done 

(Sgd ) Jack Alfked Field 


IV. 


STATEMENT BY GRAY AFTER CONVICTION 

After I w\as convicted while waiting for the tram at Lewes Railway 
Station, Field says to me, I am sorry, I did not speak the truth, when I 
went into the witu ess-box, if I had told you, you would have given me away, 
because I * . telling a lot of lies. When you left me at 10-30 p.m, outside 
the Hippodrome I stopped there for another 15 minutes and 1 knew you 
would bo home by then, while I was waiting outside the Hippodrome, there 
was a young lady came up and spoke to me and asked me the way to the 
Archery.” Field said, “ Straight down, have you lost your way be says, 
“ If you have lost your way I will show you the way down.” He then 
said he went down with her and on the journey he said something to her 
and she up with hand and slapped him on the face. Field lost his temper 
and lie struck the young lady, this is what he told me 

When he struck her she was unconscious for 10 minutes and he said 
that if be left her where he hid her, she would have come round and 
reported him to the police and therefore he put the girl “ right out,” When 
he put her “ right out ” he said she would not be able to give him away 
Field then told me he did not get home before 12 o’clock that night. 
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He said if he had told me before he was convicted h© knew I would 
give him away at the Assizes, therefore, he kept it back till he was convicted, 
which he was sorry he got me into such serious trouble for nothing, which 
I knew nothing about it He had done all this when I was at my home. 
He said, “ When I get back to the prison I will see the G-overnor and the 
Chief Warder and tell them that you are an innocent man I am sorry to 
bring you into this I have done it all on my own accord and nobody has 
seen me do it and therefore,” he says, “ I could not give my correct move- 
ments to Mr. Mercer (Scotland Yard) and therefore I made a false state- 
ment. ’ ’ 

He then said, “ I will do my best for you and will tell the Governor 
the truth when I get back to the prison and if the Governor can’t get you 
out of this trouble I will write to John Bull and to Lord Forrester to get 
you out, because you are innocent and know nothing at all about it and I 
don’t care what comes across me It is only tor your sake and your wife’s 
sake I want to get you out of it, as I put you into it ” 

Before this affair (the murder) took place, Jack Goddard, a sailor, came 
up to me and told me to be careful or 1 would find myself in trouble with 
Field before I went far This was said in the presence of Field 

(Sgd ) W T. Gray. 

The above statement was made in my presence and that of the Chief 
Warder 

(Sgd ) N. R Hilton, Deputy Governor i/c. 

(Sgd ) H. J Saunders, Chief Warder. 

29th December, 1920 


V 

PETITION BY FIELD 

Bir, 

I wish to petition for mercy, as I am innocent of the crime I am charged 
with. I have stated all that I know of the murder of Irene Munro, a copy 
of which I enclose herewith I have a copy of the last statement mad© 
by W. T. Gray, which I have read and derngh I am sorry I did not 
■speak the truth when I was first arrested and charged, but I am only young 
and was entirely ignorant of the way of the law 

(Sgd.) Jack Alfred Field. 

When I promised to help Gray and do my best for him, I also made 
him promise me that if anything went wrong and I got into trouble as 
weU, that he would own up and tell the truth, which he agreed to do; 
this was on Saturday the 21st August. 

(Sgd ) J. A. Field. 


VL 


Sir, 


PETITION FROM GRAY. 


I humbly beg to petition against the conviction passed at the Sussex 
Assize on 17.12 20, when I was sentenced to death, as I am not guilty of 
the murder of Irene Munro. The conversation I had with Field at Lewes 
Railway Station, after our trial, is true in every respect, as shown in my 
statement to the Governor of the Prison on 29th Deer., a copy of which 
is attached. 


u 
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In addition I wish to state that on Thursday, 19th August, I was in 
Field’s company from 10 a m. until 2-30 p m only. At 3-15 p m. I went 
to Eastbourne Swimming Baths alone, and stayed there until 4 pm. and got 
home to my house at 4-50 p.m. and stayed at home until 6-30 p.m or 6-40 
p.m. when Field called for me. To prove that I was in the baths at the 
time stated, I confess having stolen from the clothes in another bather’s 
box, a wallet which contained £8 10s. and other papers and also 8s in silver, 
from the pocket of a pair of white trousers. The papers and wallet I 
destroyed. The owner I believe came from Redhill, as railway tickets (4) were 
return halves from Eastbourne to Redhill. The police could probably confirm 
that this theft took place on the date and time stated. 

(Sgd.) W T. Geay. 


VII. 

BEX V FIELD AND GRAY. 

CoxjET OF Criminal Appeal. 

(Before the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Reading), Mr. Justice Bray, 
and Mr Justice Acton ) 

Mr J' D. Cassels appeared for Field; Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K 0., 

and Mr Flowers for Gray; and Sir C. F. Gill, K C., and Mr 

Whitelby for the Crown. 

Mr CAS.SELS said that the case of Field came before the Court (1) on 
appeal by the man himself ; (2) on an application by counsel on the awellant’s 
behalf to call further evidence; and (3) on reference by the Home Secretary 
upon a petition presented by the appellant for mercy. 

Sir E. Marshall Hall also made application that Gray should be allowed 
to go into the witness-box. 

The Lord Chief Justice pointed out that Gray was not called at the 
trial. 

Sir C. F. Gill said the Crown was prepared to deal with the evidence, 
if it were given, and he raised no objection. 

The Lord Chief Justice intimated that before they came to any 
decision as to the other witnesses they would hear the evidence of the 
appellants themselves. 

Mr Cassels said that at the trial he had called Field, who denied 
that he had ever seen the woman or that he had been with any other girl 
on the afternoon of 19th August. The Jury recommended the prisoners to 
mercy because the act was not premeditated. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked what the jury meant by that. 

Mr. Cassels said that he understood it meant that when the prisoners 
fiirst met the girl they had no intention of murdering her 

Counsel went on to say that on 29th December Gray made his first 
statement in the case after the trial, and on 4th January Field made his 
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statement. It was to support that statement that he desired to call Field 
before their lordships. 

Evidence fob. the Acctjsei) Field. 

Jack Alfred Field, examined by Mr Cassels — ^You will please tell 
the Court what were your movements on Tuesday, 17th August^ — On that 
day, when I came out the first thing m the morning, I met my friend 
Gray and I walked with him along the sea front. As we were coming 
back we saw a girl (Irene Munro) evidently looking for something Gray 
said, “ Good morning,” but the girl did not answer Later, Gray told 
me that he would speak to and walk with that girl before the day was 
out After dinner we were walking towards the Albemarle Hotel when 
we met the same girl Gray spoke to her again and she stopped and 
spoke to us Gray asked her where she was going, and she said, For 
a walk.” We all walked together on Beachy Head until it was nearly 
dark. At Eastbourne Bailway Station we saw her on to a bus and made 
arrangements to meet her again on the Wednesday at the Archery Tavern. 
We were with her all the afternoon and the best part of the evening. 

Will you come now to Wednesday, 18th August? — On that day I met 
Gray m the morning, and we went along the sea front We arranged to 
meet again later, so as to keep the appointment with the girl at 2-30. 
We met and were at the Albemarle Hotel until 2-30 and then got on a 
bus and went to the Archery Tavern where we met the girl. From there 
we walked to Pevensey Bay, all three. 

While you were m their company did you notice anything at all? — 
noticed then that the girl seemed to resent my presence and seemed to 
want to be on her own with Gray. I tried to make myself agreeable to 
her, and succeeded just as we were going home We left her between 
6 and 6-30, and we made arrangements to meet her again at the Archery 
Tavern at 2-30 next day Gray and I left her together. 

What happened next day, 19th August^ — On the Thursday morning I 
went to the Labour Exchange and drew 29s unemployment pay. Then I 
went to Gray’s home and we walked together on the sea front. I paid 
for some coffee, and about twelve o’clock we reached the Albemarle Hotel. 
We stayed there until about 1-15, having drinks, for which I paid. Gray 
then went to his dinner and I went to Boothes Restaurant to get mine. 
Afterwards I went round to Gray’s, and we both got on a bus to go 
to the Archery Tavern. I noticed on the bus one of the officials who had 
on a new uniform, and when we alighted I called his attention to the umform 
ind pointed out that he had not recognized me. Just then the girl came 
across and called out to me, “ Hullo, Jack ' Gray, the girl, and I then 
walked towards the Crumbles and went on the railway line We walked 
along the line straight towards the Crumbles. I was on the left hand 
side of the girl. 

By the Lord Chief Justice-— D id you know the girl’s name at that time? 
—No sir. 

Examination continued by Mr. Cassels — Did you remember passing the 
‘ailway hut’ — Yes; on the way we came across a kitten, which I picked 
ip and the girl stroked it. As we passed the railway hut I threw the 
atten in and said, There is a kitten for you,” Gray and the girl were 
valkmg in front of me, either arm-in-arm or with their arms round each 
)ther’s waist After they had passed the hut, Gray hinted that he wanted 
ne to leave, and I asked the girl whether she minded if I left, as I wanted 
I. sharp walk The girl said that she did not mind at all, and I went* 
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I walked along the railway lines as far as the gates of Pevensey Castle 
and came back by the road alone. I then saw Gray coming towards me, 
and I asked him where the girl was He said that he had had a row 
with her and she had gone home. 

Whereabouts was it that you met Gray^ — A little way towards Pevensey 
Bay — towards the cottage on the road, which I think is called the Aylesbury 
Dairy. Gray was walking m the road. We went together as far as the 
Lodge Inn and there got a motor bus, which brought us to Eastbourne Gray 
paid the fares, and I asked him where he got the money, because I had 
previously paid the fares and had stood drinks Gray replied that he had 
had money all the time and had let me pay because he had not enough 
to keep on paying Later, I went home. In the evening we went togerner 
to the Albemarle Hotel between 6-30 and seven o’clock. While we were 
there we saw the two barmaids They had drinks, for which Gray paid. 
When he kept on paying for drinks I again asked him where he had got 
the money, and he said, ‘‘ Shut up, and mind your own business I’m paying 
for the drinks, and that is all that concerns you ” We went to the first 
show at the Hippodrome, went to the Albemarle, and then returned to 
the Hippodrome We did not meet Maud Baxter that evening Gray was 
in my company the whole time. It was 10-50 when I separated from Gray 
at the Hippodrome and I reached home at eleven o’clock I did not go 
out again My mother, sistei, and brother were at home. Mother had just 
got back from London I slept with my brother, and did not leave my 
bed at all that night I rose on Friday about 7-30, and on that day I 
went with Gray to the Albemarle and two picture houses On Saturday, 
21st August, I went out m the morning about nine o’clock and saw on 
the newspaper hills, ‘‘ Dead body found on the Crumbles Foul play 

suspected ” I bought a paper and read the account I then went to 

Gray’s home and showed him the newspaper, and as he could not read 
I read to him what was said Gray got very excited, and started swearing 
at me. He told me that he had been with the girl; that the girl had been 
with him on the Thursday evening, and had said something to him which 
he did not like, and he had kicked her He Said that he had then got 
frightened at what he had done, and as the girl was lying on the beach 
he put the shingle over her. Gray also said that if I had not left them 
on the Thursday it would never have happened Then he asked me to keep 
quiet and say nothing about it. He said, “ For God’s sake don’t say 

anything about it; think of my wife It will kill her if she finds out.” 

He added, “ It may blow over ” 

Did you make any promise to him’— Well, he pleaded with me about his 
wife, and I knew her family well I promised him that I would do my best 
for him, and that if he were arrested I would say he was at Pevensey 
with me. 

Did you discuss anything with Gray that morning’ — Gray wanted to get 
out of Eastbourne as soon as he could, and he said that he was going 
to join the Army, I told him that that would be no good, because the 
police would trace him wherever he was. I tried to join up with him, 
but when we went to the Camp to enlist the recruiting sergeant was not 
in. When I promised to stand bjr Gray he promised me that if anything 
went wrong, and I was brought into the trouble as well and both were 
convicted, he would own up and tell the truth so as to clear me. On 
Sunday, 22nd August, Gray and I were out together. 

By the Lobd Chief Justice— -On the Saturday after this conversation, 
did you spend the rest of the day with Gray? — Yes. ^ 

Afternoon and evening’ — Yes. 
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Examination continued by Mr Cassels — On the Sunday did you spend, 
any time with Gray? — ^Yes, all day. 

Did you notice anything at all about Gray that Sunday^ — Only that 
he was always very agitated, and when anyone passed and looked at us 
he said, “ There is someone looking at you ” An ordinary workman was 
looking at us when Gray got up and said, “ What are you looking at me 
for^ ” and the man replied, Does the Parade belong to you? I can look 
at anyone I like ” In the afternoon we met Miss Baxter We went to 
where she lived, and arranged to meet her next day. We went with 
her over the golf links, and were all talking about the murder. We 
asked her how long she was staying m Eastbourne, and she replied that 
she was going on the Saturday She said she did not like Eastbourne as 
a murder had been committed, and she might be murdered as well. Gray 
said, “ Well, they are looking for two men m grey suits I have got a 
grey suit as well as Jack, and they might arrest Jack and me as well. 
What would you do if I were aiiesfced^ Miss Baxter said that she would 
go to the police and say we were with her at Pevensey that afternoon. 
Gray jumped at the idea, and said, “ Well, if I am arrested 1 will say 
I was -with you ” I said that that would be no good; it would be found 
out sooner or later Gray said that if he were arrested he would say that 
he was with Miss Baxter all that afternoon I left Gray and Miss Baxter 
on the hills 

The witness added that the statement that Gray was with him 
at Pevensey on 19th August was not true He said that because he 
told Giay that if he were arrested he would stand by him 

Was the evidence you gave at the Assizes true^ — Dntrue, sir. 

After you wore sentenced to death j^ou were taken to Lewes Kailway 
Station^ — ^Yes, 

Was Gray with you’ — Ho was with other warders. 

Were you taken to the stationmastcr’s room’ — Yes 

And did you have any conversation with Gray there’ — Gray said that he 
would like a cigarette if he could get one One of the warders asked 
the Governor of^ Portsmouth Prison whether he would be allowed to smoke, 
and we were given cigarettes. I said to Gray, “ Isn’t it a treat to get 
a cigarette? ” and he agreed. That was all that passed 

Have you had any other conversation with Gray since that moment’— No. 

The witness said that he had made his statement now before the 
Court on 4th January, He had stood liy Gray till the end, and then 
he came to the conclusion that he did not want his parents' reputation 
to suffer and he thought the time had arrived when he should say 
what actually happened He headed the statement, “ All I know 
of the murder of Irene Munro.” That was true 

Cross-examined by Sir Edwaeu Mabshale Hall — The original statement 
produced is in my handwriting. No one suggested to me what I should put 
down and the warders were in the room when I wrote it. 

Gray, on Saturday, 21st August, told you that ho had killed Irene 
Munro? — Not killed; he said that he had hit her and covered her over with 
the beach. 

Did you understand that he had killed her? — I did not understand at 
the time whether he had killed her or the beach had killed her. 

At that time you knew the dead body of a girl had been found on the 
Crumbles ? — ^Yes ; and I had no doubt that the body was that of the girl I 
had been with on the Thursday, because Gray told me so 
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Although Gray had confessed what he did, you promised to stand by 
him till the end for the sake of his wife? — Yes. 

But there was an arrangement by Gray that if you were dragged into it 
and convicted, he would say what was true? — -Yes 

That was very present to your mind You relied upon that promise? — 
Yes, I would not have said what I did without the promise. 

Did you set great store by that promise of Gray’s^ — ^Yes. 

Why did not you put it into the statement of 4th January? — I did not 
think about it. 

It was not until 12th January that you put it m your petition to the 
Home Secretary? — Yes. 

Your evidence now admits the truth of practically the whole of the 
evidence called by the prosecution with regard to your identity? — Yes. 

But you did not meet Maud Baxter on the Thursday? — No 

Is it true, as the evidence was given at the trial, that when Irene 
Munro met you at the Archery Tavern she called out, “ Hullo, Jack ” ? — 
Yes. 

On 23rd December you sent in your notice of appeal and wrote it your- 
self ? — Yes 

When did you change your mind ? — After I had seen a Wesleyan minister 
and my father 

Cross-examined by Sir C. F Gill — It may have been stated at the 
trial that when Gray and I were walking with Irene Munro towards the 
Crumbles it was I who was holding the girl’s arm Gray was wearing a 
blue serge suit, and not a grey suit. Gray had a blue serge suit on m the 
afternoon, and a grey suit in the evening 

Having got on to the Crumbles you passed the hut? — That is right. 

Did four of the witnesses who saw you pass say that the shorter man 
was linked with the girl, and that he had his arm round the girl’s waist? 
— I heard it 

And that it was the man Gray who put the kitten inside the hut? — I put 
it inside the hut, and I have not possessed a blue serge suit in my life. I 
did not strike the girl because she resented my trying to take liberties with 
her I deny that altogether 

What was she taken there for? — ^We were there for a walk. 

Why was she taken there? — She wanted to go there herself Gray told 
me that he had hit the girl almost immediately after I left them 

You did not understand that Gray had buried her alive? — That was what 
I understood at the time. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — That she was buried alive? — That was 
what I understood, 

Cross-examination continued by Sir C F Gill — ^When you went away, 
did you say where you were going? — ^Yes, I told Gray that I was going 
to Pevensey I did not hear Gray say, “ We shall have more money 
to-night.” Gray apparently had no money when he went on the Crumbles, 
but he had some when he came ofi. 

You think now that he must have robbed the woman he had buried? — 
I think so. 

Why should you protect a man^ whp had murdered a girl in these 
circumstances? — He was a friend also thought of his wife. 
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Why should you both try to enlist? — I knew that they would not 
take me. 

By the Lord Chief JxjSTiCE—Why not? — Is it necessary that I should 
answer that’ 

Yes ’ — ^Well, I am discharged, and my papers give the reason. 

Cross-examination continued by Sir C. F Gill — Why should Gray b© 
arrested and not you? — I knew that I was innocent. 

It was on that Saturday morning that the false alibi was arranged that 
you were at Pevensey when the girl was being buried m the shingle’ — ^Yes 
My early statement that Giay and I were with Miss Baxter on the afternoon 
of the murder is untrue 

You were present at the Coroner’s inquest and were invited to question 
the witnesses and make a statement. Why did not you call upon Gray 
to clear you then’ There was a verdict of “ Wilful murder ” against you 
and Gray’ — I was told by my solicitor that the Coroner’s inquest did not 
matter. 

And at the trial you gave false evidence When the verdict was given, 
why did you not speak then’ — Because we were recommended to mercy 
and I was not going to give Gray away then because I relied upon the 
recommendation. 

Instead of sending in your appeal, which disclosed no grounds in 
substance, why did you not on 23rd December make a true statement’ — 
I thought the appeal would go through and that we should get off. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — It was not till the Saturday morning that 
Gray said that he had hit the girl’ — Yes, he said that he had struck her 
witn his fist and knocked her unconscious and then he had buried her. 

You understood that he might have buried her alive’ — ^Yes, that was 
what I understood. 

Yet you continued to be on very intimate terms with him’ — Not on very 
intimate terms 

You were always together? — His wife asked me to keep with him as 
he had no other friends 

Although you thought that he had buried alive the girl whom he had 
struck, you remained with him the whole of the time? — I promised that 
I would do my best for him. 

If you had been sent to penal servitude, you would have said nothing 
about it? — ^Yes, I was willing to go to prison so that Gray might return to 
his wife when his term had expired 

How long has he been married? — Three years 

Are you related to his wife ?— No sir 

William Thomas Gray, examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall— What 
time on 19ih August did you first see Field? — Ten o’clock in the morning. 

Up to what time were you m his company? — Up till 12-30. 

What happened then? — ^We went to the Albemarle. 

After that, where did you go? — To my house. 

Where did you have your mid-day meal? — At home Field called for 
me at two o’clock We went to the Albemarle together and stayed there 
until 2-30. Then Field suggested that we should go to Pevensey Castle. 

What did you do? — I walked down to the Fountain and he asked me 
to go to Pevensey with him. I said that I had no money and he said 
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that he would pay the omnibus fare I did not like to go with him as I 
had no money I left S'leld at 2-30 and reached home about 2-45 I did 
not see Field again until 5-40, when Field called at my house and I was 
with him until 10-30. We then went to the Hippodrome together I heard 
Field’s evidence of what took place on Saturday, 21st August 

Is it true that you confessed to him that you had struck this girl and 
had bulled her? — It is untrue. 

Were you ever with this girl on the Thursday afternoon at all^ — ^No 

Do you know anything about the death of this girl’ — I do not know 
After I was convicted the Deputy-Governor wrote down what I said m the 
presence of the Chief Warder. I can neither read nor write After sentence 
I was taken to the cells and then to the railway station at Lewes While 
waiting m the stationmaster’s room there Field said that he would like a 
cigarette, and two packets were handed to us Field then said to me, “ I am 
sorry I did not speak the truth when I was in the witness-box at Lewes 
Assizes, because I wont into the box and was telling lies from the time I went 
in till the time I came out I am sorry I did not speak the truth, because 
when you left me at 10-30 at the Hippodrome the young lady came and asked 
me the way down to the Artillery. I said, ‘ Straight down that road ’ I 
asked her, ‘ Have you lost yourself’ ’ and I had the pleasure of walking down 
to the seaside with her. We were talking, and as we went down I said 
something to her, and she smacked me in the face. I looked round, and not 
seeing anyone I struck her She was unconscious for ten minutes I walked 
away, and then thought that she might come round and give me away to 
the police. Thereupon I went back and gave her another hit, after which 
she was not able to recover.” 

By the Lord Chief Justice— You mean that he said that he killed her t 
— It prevented her coming round 

Was any expression used about his putting her right out? — That was 
what he said. 

Examination continued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall — Did he say why 
he put her right out ’ — Because she had smacked him m the face 

By the Lord Chief Justice— What else did he say’— He said that he 
saw nobody round there when he did it It was late in the evening and 
nobody saw him He said, “I did not get home before twelve o’clock 
that night,” and added, ^ '“You know nothing about it You were at your 
own home when I did it ” Later, Field said, “ Leave everything to me, 
and I will do my best for you I will tell the Governor that you are 
innocent of this cnme, if only for your wife’s, your mother’s and your 
sake ” He also said that if the Governor^ and Chief Warder could not get 
me out he would write to John Bull, and tell them I was an innocent man, 
and was not concerned in the murder and had nothing to do with it 

- By the Lord Chief Justice— When Field said what he did the Chief 
Warder was sitting there, but did not hear the conversation 

Examination continued by Sir Edward Marshall Hall— Was the con- 
versation continuous or in hits’ — In bits. It was while we were waiting 
for the train — between 4-45 and 6-11. In my notice of appeal I said nothing 
of the conversation, but on 29th December I made the statement which was 
written down. 

Cross-examined by Mr Cassels — ^Before 17th December Field had never 
promised to say anything on my behalf 
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Why did you not tell the police you were at home on the afternoon of 
19th August ’ — Because Field said that we were at Pevensey. 

Why did not you say, “I was at home”? — ^Because I committed a 
burglary at one place and that was why I kept quiet The police knew 
about it. 

By the Lord Chief Justice— You did not tell the police you were not 
at Pevensey because you had been somewhere else that afternoon committing 
a burglary^ — Yes, that was why I was afraid to speak the truth I had 
been to the Eastbourne Swimming Baths alone on the afternoon of 19th 
August and had stayed there from 3-15 till 4 While I was there I stole 
a wallet containing £8 10s in notes and 8s. in silver from a pair of white 
trousers in another bather’s box 

That IS what you mean by burglary? — ^Yes 

Cross- examination continued by Mr OiissELS — ^Do you know that that 
incident occurred on 14th August? — That was the second one. 

Do you mean that on two occasions — on 14th August and 19th — you went 
to the baths and stole from a suit of clothes^ — ^Yes, and it was on 19lb 
August. 

On 19th August it was a wallet, a letter, and £3 10s Was there a railway 
ticket? — That was on 14th August. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — ^You were the person who committed both 
these thefts^ — Yes. 

Cross-exam>ination continued by Mr. Cassels — ^Were you alone on both 
occasions ^ — ^Yes 

Had Field been to the baths with you? — Yes, several times. 

Was not Field with you on 14th August’ — No. He is a better swimmer, 
and I have only half a leg. 

Do you wish the Court to understand that you passed through the whole 
of this case, and said no word at all because you did not wish the police 
to know that you had stolen £3 on the Thursday afternoon from the baths T 
— ^Yes, sir. 

Until you wrote that in your petition to the Horn© Secretary did you 
mention your visit to the baths at all’ — Only to the Chief Warder and the 
Governor T was with Field on Thursday after dinner at the Albemarle. 
E deny that I was at the Archery Tavern m the afternoon. I never walked 
with Field towards the Crumbles. All the witnesses who said that they 
bad seen me walking towards the Crumbles are wrong. I was wearing 
a navy blue suit and a brown round cap. 

Did you pay for drinks on the night of 19ih August?—! did. 

Did you get the money from the baths or from the purse?— From the 
swimming baths. 

When you got to Wandsworth Prison, you had passed through this trial 

and had been sentenced to death. Why did you in your notice of appeal 

?till give the same statement that you had given to the police if the truth 

ivas that you were not with Field that afternoon at ail’— I did not think 

about it, I could not think of everything at once. 

When do you^ suggest that Field could have committed this murder? 
—I should think it was done after I left him on Thursday night, according 
bo the way he spoke. 

If this murder was committed at night, there was no need for yom 
bo keep anything from the police? — ^No, sir. 
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Have you told the truth about the afternoon of 19th August^ Can 
jou say what you did? — I went straight home at 230. 

Cross-examined by Sir 0. F. Gill — I went to the Eastbourne Baths 
at 3-15 and was there until four o’clock I then went home. 

Eobebt William O’ Callaghan, examined by Mr. Cassels — I am a warder 
at Wandsworth Prison I was one of the warders in charge of the prisoners 
at Lewes Assizes. After the sentence the two prisoners were taken separately 
to Lewes Eailway Station. I was in charge of Field, whom I took to the 
stationmaster’s room to wait for the tram Gray had gone on m front 
in charge of another warder. There was no conversation between the two 
prisoners while they were in that room. There were present in the room 
the two prisoners, myself, and three other officers There was no con- 
versation of any sort between the two prisoners. There was some sort 
of stand between the two chairs on which Field and Gray sat They sat 
fairly close together, and I sat by the side of Field, and if any conversation 
had taken place between them, I would have heard it I came up in the 
tram with Field. 

Henby Jackson said that he was in charge of Gray on the same occasion. 
'There was no conversation between the two prisoners m the stationmaster’s 
room. 

Abthue Sargant corroborated this evidence He said that Gray asked 
for a cigarette He (the witness) replied that he would consult the Governor. 
The Governor sent them cigarettes “ to console them.” 

Samuel Percy Johnson corroborated the last three witnesses. 

Herbert Field, examined by Mr. Cassbls—I am twenty-four years 
of age In August of last year I was living at Susans Eoad, Eastbourne. 
I am m employment at Eastbourne. My brother was out of employment. 
My father is employed in London, but my mother lives at Eastbourne. I 
remember my mother going to London last August She returned on 19th 

August- I slept at home that night. I got home at eleven o’clock. My 

brother Jack was then at home having his supper My brother did not 
go out again that night. My brother and I went to bed about 11-30 to 

11-45. My brother did not get up at all during the night. 

Mrs. Emily Field, examined by Mr. Cassels— I went to London last 
August. I returned to Eastbourne on Thursday, 19th August, having been 
away since the previous Saturday I returned about seven o’clock in the 
evening. My son Jack was then out. He returned shortly before eleven 
clock My two sons slept m the kitchen I left them there about 11-30. 
I heard no one go out of the house during the night. 

Jambs Woolgar, examined by Sir C. F. Gill— I am an attendant at 
Bevonshire Park Baths, Eastbourne. I know both prisoners. On 14th 
August a man named Saunders and his son were at the baths about 12-16. 
Both prisoners were at the baths that day. About 12-30 or 12-45 a complaint 
was made that a wallet had been stolen, and the police were communicated 
with. On Tuesday, the 17th, both prisoners came to the baths at 10-30 a.m. 
I communicated with the police and kept the two men under observation. 
That was the last time they were at the baths. Gray was not there on 
the afternoon of the 19th. There was no complaint of any loss on that day. 

Mr. Cassels then addressed the Court on behalf of Field. 
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Second Day — Tuesday, 18th January, 1921 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall addressed the Court on behalf of Gray. 

Judgment 

The Lord Chief Justice — The appellants, Field and Gray, were con- 
victed before Mr Justice Avory of the wilful murder of Irene Munro, and 
were sentenced to death. Their application comes before this Court for 
leave to appeal against the conviction Following the practice of this Court, 
we treat this application as an appeal In addition, the Home Secretary 
has, by virtue of the power conferred upon him and upon this Court by 
section 19 (la) of the Criminal Appeal Acts, referred the whole case to 
this Court, and by virtue of the statute ‘‘ the case shall then be heard and 
determined by the Court of Criminal Appeal as m the case of a person 
convicted.” The importance of that reference is that it is made to us 
after a statement presented to the Home Secretary after a conviction. 

That Irene Munro was murdered on 19th August at the Crumbles is 
beyond dispute ; her body was found buried under the shingle at the 
Crumbles. A charge was made against Field and Gray. Field was called 
as a witness at the trial ,* Gray was not. The defence of both men at 
the trial was that neither had been present at the Crumbles on this occasion, 
and that neither had been walking with the girl in that direction on that 
afternoon. Upon that, direction was given by the learned judge We 
do not propose to examine the evidence in detail which was given of the 
identity of the two men which formed the subject of much discussion in 
the Court below, and, at first, of the appeals to this Court It is obvious 
after the statements which have now been made, that all the arguments 
which wore then used by the defence against the identification at various 
stages must fall to the ground. That there was ample evidence is beyond 
question. If the jury accepted that evidence, the two men were seen with 
Irene Munro walking m the direction of the Crumbles and the two men 
were seen together after Irene Mnnro was last seen alive. 

For Gray the argument has been that the learned judge did not give 
a full and complete direction to the jury. In our view, the directions on 
the law and the summing up of the facts by Mr. Justice Avory were beyond 
the possibility of complaint or grievance. 

But that does not dusposo of the case. When this case came before 
us yesterday morning, there were certainly very extraordinary features which 
led the Court, m its desire to investigate the facts, to allow the very 

unusual course to be taken of calling both the prisoners before us. The 

case made on the new evidence was that Field was absent from the Crumbles 
although he had started out with Gray and Irene Munro, but that before 
they arrived at the Crumbles he had left them ; that both of them appeared 
to want him to leave them ; that both Gray and the girl wished to be 
alone; and that he left them and went out for a walk by himself; that 
on the return he met Gray, and that as Gray joined him he told Field 
that he had had a quarrel with the girl, who had gone homo The importance 
of that evidence, if believed, is this: that if it is true, if it commends itself 
to our judgment and we accept it, Field never was present when the murder 
was committed, and if that is true,^ Field is entitled to be acquitted. The 

question which we have to determino, both in Field’s case and m Gray's 

case is whether we are satisfied that the testimony given is true, either 
of the one or of the other. 

To summarize the case made by Gray. According to his evidence he 
never was present; he had nothing whatever to do with the murderj he did 
not start out for the walk; he was not with the girl when the incidents 
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took place in the afternoon, but was at the swimming baths during the 
material time, and that as he was there he had nothing to do with the 
murder If we accept that statement, he is entitled to be acquitted of 
the crime of wilful murder. 

To deal with Field’s case first It is to be borne m mind that the story 
now told by him was told, not fully, but nearly so, for the first time 
on 4th January He had given a statement on 24th August to the police. 
The statement which was then made was with reference to Maud Baxter. 
I do not proceed to examine it, because, admittedly, it was a concoction 
made between him and Gray, and it may be dismissed as being wholly untrue. 

At the trial he told another story on oath in the witness-box, and 
it was accepted by Gray’s counsel and led to Sir Edward Marshall Hall’s 
dispensing with the evidence of Gray There the story was different. Maud 
Baxter was not with them at all that afternoon They had been for a 
walk and no girl had been wuth them during that afternoon. It is now 
admitted — and admitted from the statement of both prisoners — that that 
story was untrue. The statements were wilful falsehoods obviously concocted 
and relied upon by both, for the purpose of meeting the difficulty that the 
Maud Baxter story could never hold water if and when it was examined. 

That is the history of the case, with this further addition* on 17th 
December they were both convicted On the following day, but apparently 
sent in on 23rd or 24th December, notice of appeal was given by both 
appellants. In those notices of appeal the statements were repeated and 
objection was made to the evidence of identification, all based upon the 
same story, and relying upon the same defence set up at the trial That 
was the state of things after conviction and sentence of death On 29th 
December Gray tells the story which, put quite briefly, amounts to an 
admission by Field — if we accept the evidence — made at Lewes Eailway 
Station, when they were being removed after conviction and sentence, that 
he, Field, had committed the murder 

Gray’s story is that that happened on I7th December. The first we 
hear of this is in the statement of 29th December. Then on 4th January 
came the statement by Field, and it is to be observed that when he made 
his statement on 4th January he did not know that Gray had made a 
statement to the police m which he threw the whole blame upon Field. 
If we now accept Field’s story, then Gray admitted that he had committed 
the murder, and his statement exculpates and proves the innocence of 
Field. If we accept Giay’s statement, it means that Field admitted that 
he had committed the murder, and his statement exculpates and proves the 
innocence of Gray. 

If we accept the statements of neither as true, and if we come to the 
conclusion that neither of them has changed the evidence given and the 
results that follow on the evidence, we must dismiss the appeals. 

Then Field’s explanation is that at last he could stand it no longer; 
that he had been allowing himself to be used to shield Gray, and that he bad 
done it, not for love of Gray, but because he had given a promise to 
Gray’s wife that he would keep with him, with the notion that there was 
something of the nature of a trust reposed in him by Gray’s wife to protect 
Gray. It appears that this promise was given, according to Field, almost 
at the outset of his acquaintance with Gray and his wife. It was not the 
result of long acquaintance; it only existed between one month, according to 
Gray, and six months, according to Field. It was a promise given by Field 
personally at a conversation which could have had no importance, because 
it was given in the presence of Gray. Whatever discussion took place in 
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.his respect was in the presence of Gray, and it amounted to this — that 
bte would keep with Gray and go about with him Field has told us that 
bi0 was prepared to go to penal servitude, if he was reprieved, and that he 
never would have said a word about it — that Gray was the guilty person — 
but that he had m the end determined to tell the truth, not to save his 
>wn life, but because he was exhorted to that course by a Wesleyan minister, 
who tried to get him to take the proper course of telling the truth and of 
doing what he could to save his soul Field’s explanation is that it was 
because of that that he made this statement on 4th January, 1921 W© 
should have been glad if we could have accepted that view, and we should 
have been satisfied if he had repented, and was trying to make his peace 
with the Almighty. But we cannot think that is the true view We come 
to the conclusion that the story told by Field — told on 4th January and 
aworn to in the witness-box — is not true, and was put forward to save him- 
self — a last desperate effort made by him to convince the Court of something 
that IS not true The whole history of the case points to it being untrue 
Considering the whole of the circumstances, we have come to the conclusion 
that the statement made by Field cannot be accepted. 

The statement which Gray^ made in the witness-box has not, in our 
opinion, even the semblance of plausibility It was a story which he told 
for the first time after the histoiy to which we have referred, m which, 
according to him, all the witnesses for the prosecution were utterly wrong 
and the identification of him quite mistaken. It is quite impossible to 
reconcile it with the evidence given at the trial Moreover, Gray’s state- 
ment, made on 29th December, which, if accepted, exculpates him, receives 
the addition by the statement made by him in his petition to the Home 
Secretary for mercy. That is, that he was not present at the murder, and 
to prove it he said that lie would make a statement which involved him 
in the confession of a crime, though not the crime of murder. In order 
to prove that on that afternoon he was not at the Crumbles with Irene 
Munro, he said that ho was at the baths, and there stole a wallet containing 
£8 fOs , 8s in silver, and some tickets He said that the police would 
confirm that there was this theft, if inquiry was made Before Gray went 
into the witness-box he knew, from the inquiries that had been made, that, 
although it was true that this theft had been committed at the baths, it 
was not on Thursday, 19th August, but on the preceding Saturday, 14th 
August. What Gray had apparently omitted to observe was that the dates 
did not tally, and that this confession of crime did not excuse him and 
prove that he was not present at the Crumbles on 19th August 

We have to bear m mmd also that we have the evidence of four prison 
warders, whose testimony satisfied us thtit no such conversation took place 
at Lewes Railway Station, as was deposed to by Gray. We have, therefore, 
to reject the story of Gray, as we have rejected the story of Field, coming 
to the conclusion in regard to Gray, that it is an invention in a last desperate 
attempt to escape the consequences of his crime. 

Next, as to the question put to us by the Home Secretary. Having 
regard to the new evidence, and considering that new evidence in con- 
junction with the evidence given at the trial, are we satisfied that these 
convictions should stand? The answer which we give is m the affirmative, 
and m this case, not only are w© satisfied that there is no justification proved 
m law for disturbing the verdict, but w© are also of opinion that the 
-convictions were right and just, and ought to be confirmed In these days, 
when there has been, no doubt, some criticisms directed to the action of the 
police and the lesponsible authorities in detecting crime and bringing the 
criminals to justice, it is very satisfactory to find that^ in this very difficult 
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case, tlie authorities did prosecute the men, one of whom, admittedly, on 
the evidence of both, is guilty, on the facts, of the commission of this 
crime. The appeal of both must be dismissed, and the answer to the Home 
Secretary’s reference to us is that we think the convictions ought to stand. 


VIII 

THE EASTBOUBNE GAZETTE, 

(See pp, 223, 260 and 261.) 

The special edition of the Gazette which was published on the 
evening of Monday, 23rd August, consists of four pages, of which number 
almost two are devoted to the crime N o indication is given on page 1 as to 
what time might be presumed to elapse between the murder and the dis- 
covery, but on page 2 it is stated in a prominent place and in heavy type 
that “ She was murdered that night (Thursday night) and her body was 
discovered the following afternoon.” In a less conspicuous place — at the end 
of the part of the paper dealing with the crime — ^the following passage 
occurs : — 

“ Although Miss Munro and her two male companions went on to 
the Crumbles in the afternoon, it is unlikely that the crime was com- 
mitted until night The spot where the victim was buried is within view 
of the Martello Towers along the coast, one of which is occupied, the 
isolation hospital near the sea-shore and some buildings near the Langney 
corner, and a shorter distance away was the hut into which one of the 
men threw the sandy kitten. Any screams given by the girl would 
without doubt have been heard by the workmen if the murder had been 
committed in the afternoon It has also been said that the three were 
seen on the Crumbles about eight o^clock in the evening The terrible 
crime was in all probability comfrtJgAii^nder the cover of darkness, 
when the Crumbles would be waste of beach.” 

It seems that this is the passag^»ticed both b^cbhnsel for Gray and by 
the presiding judge as “ comi^^ery near tcM contempt of court, if not 
actu^ly passing over the dmdil^lme.” * 1 
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